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“TROPICAL DISTURBANCE.” By Gerard Smith 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO SAIL ACROSS! 
By Frederic M. Gardiner .........4. 
COME ABOARD FOR THE WINTER! 
By Reynolds G. Rockwell 


OCEAN RACING. By Alfred F. Loomis 


STRICTLY YACHTING. By Bruce W. Williams . 


FOURTEEN-FOOT DINGHY DEVELOPMENT IN 
CANADA. By J.B Wrigtt. ......... 
HERE WE GO FOR 1936! 
By George W. Sutton, Jr. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT. ... . 


THE NEWEST HYDROFOIL BOAT. 
By Walter X. Brennan 


THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


Reflections of the Past 


Schooner “Edwin G. Farrar” discharging lumber from Nova 
Scotia at New York. Hailing from Barbados, British West 
Indies, she seeks her cargoes where she can find them 
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Origin of the Lee Rail Vikings 


A’ A recent meeting of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union the plea was made 
that each yacht club appoint someone to 
ascertain and write down the early history of 
that club, thus enlightening contemporary 
yachtsmen and lightening the labors of future 
historians. We mentioned this to Spun Yarn 
and he stroked his silky white beard and re- 
marked, ‘The origin of the Lee Rail Vikings 
certainly ought to be recorded, and I’ll give 
you the story if you’re looking for gossip to 
liven up your dull page.” 

““Go ahead,” we said, swallowing the in- 
sult. 

“Well, it was this way,” said Spun Yarn. 
“T was standing on the corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Forty-Fourth Street when I hap- 
pened to see a posse from the Larchmont 
Yacht Club charging down on me from the 
north to revenge themselves for something I 
had written about their frostbitten Frostbite 
policy —a policy, by the way, that Hugh 
Kilmer has revoked so that now there’s no 
warmer hearted organization of yachts- 
men —”’ 

“‘Go on with your story,” we interrupted. 
““You’re slopping over.” 

“So,” said Spun Yarn, “I turned to run 
and saw coming up from the south a delega- 
tion of Miami Yacht Club members with 
Commodore Bosworth in the lead shouting, 
‘T’ll get that guy if it takes a leg.’ Terrified, I 
turned west and saw a detachment of lawyers 
and yacht brokers throwing a barrage of legal 
whereases around the premises of the New 
York Yacht Club. Boy, was I on the spot! 
The only choice left open to me was to run 
east to Yacutina’s office and take refuge 
in the Lee Rail Vikings. And that’s how the 
club was started.” 

“Ts that all?” we asked, disappointedly. 

“Tsn’t that too much?” asked Spun Yarn 
and we thought we detected a note of regret 
in his question. “If you publish that I'll 
never have a Chinaman’s chance of getting 
myself elected to the Miami Yacht Club.” 


ae 


R.O.R.C. Acquires Permanent Home 


At a special meeting of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club the members decided to up the 
dues to two and a half guineas per annum and 
to acquire premises for a clubhouse in Lon- 
don. Hitherto the club has existed in the office 
files of its secretary and in the devotion of its 
many ocean racing members, but now it will 
enter the ranks of orthodoxy with its club 
rooms, library and etceteras. Members who 
were unable to attend the meeting were in- 


Yachting Calendar 
Sail 

January 1 — Sugar Bowl Regatta, Southern Y. C., New 
Orleans. 

February 1-5 — First Annual Midwinter Regatta; East 
Coast-West Coast Six-Metre Team Race for Nahlin 
Perpetual ae om Trophy, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

February 11 — Third Annual International Race, Miami 
to Nassau. 

February 12-16— Tenth Annual Southern California 
Midwinter Regatta, Los Angeles. 

February 23 — Mardi Gras Carnival Regatta, Southern 
Y. C., New Orleans. 

February 23-29 — Sunburn (Frostbite) Dinghy Regatta, 
Biscayne Bay Y. C., Miami. 

March 12 — Lipton Cup Race, Miami. 

March 16 — Midwinter Regatta, Miami. 

March 21— Auxiliary Race, Miami-St. Petersburg, 
Biscayne Bay Y. C. 

— — St. Petersburg-Habana Race, St. Petersburg 


April 4 — Habana-Key West Race. 
June 15— One-Ton Cup for Six-Metres, Gothenburg, 
Sweden. ‘ 
June 25 — Gold Cup for Six-Metres, Hanko, Norway. 
a! 4 — Honolulu Ocean Race, Transpacific Y. C., San 
edro, Calif. 
a? 10 — British-American Six-Metre Team Races, 
irth of Clyde, Scotland. 
Ange 2—Freeman Cup Race, Rochester-Coburg- 
oungstown. 
August 4-14 — Olympic Regatta for Eight-Metres, Six- 
Metres, Stars and Monotypes, Kiel, Germany. 


International Star Class 


January 23—-February 1— Midwinter Championship 
and Bacardi Cup Series, Habana. 

July 10-12—U. S. Olympic Finals, Atlantic Coast. 
(Exact location to be announced later.) 


Power 


February 8-9 — Regatta, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville. 

February 15-16 — Regatta, New Smyrna Y. C., New 
Smyrna, Fla. 

February 21-23 — Regatta, Palm Beach Y. C., Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

March 7-8 — Regatta, Tampa Y. C., Tampa, Fla. 

March 14-15— Regatta, St. Petersburg Y. C., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

March 21-22 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 

May 10 — Albany-New York Outboard Marathon. 

July 25 — Gold Cup Race, Lake George, N. Y. 

September 5-8 — International Motor Yachting Union 

egatta, Detroit. 





vited to express in writing their views as to 
the advisability of this important step. And 
these are our views, expressed obliquely: 
That we hope the Cruising Club of America, 
which is now the only homeless yacht club of 
international importance, will not be moved 
to follow the example of the R.O.R.C. There 
are plenty of clubs with clubhouses, and they 
serve a highly useful purpose, but there is 
only one club which can never be tempted to 
lower the high standard of its admission re- 
quirements in order to pay the landlord. 


a 


Downtown Piloting Class 


The yachting committee of the Downtown 
Athletic Club, New York, has scheduled a 
series of lectures on coast piloting and sea- 
manship which will be given on Monday 
evenings throughout the winter. Except for 
textbooks and equipment the course is free 
and is open to members of the club, of the 
Corinthians, and of other yacht organiza- 
tions. 


+ + + 


Election of Coronado Y. C. 


At the annual meeting of the Coronado 
Y. C., of Coronado, Calif., the following were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: Com- 
modore Henry G. Weston, Vice Commodore 
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Paul L. Hathaway, Rear Commodore H. H. 
Bissell, Secretary Hilding Weisgerber, and 
Treasurer Fred G. Fuhrman. Starting in 1932 
with only six members, the club has since 
grown to a membership of forty flag mem- 
bers and 127 associate members. 


+ + + 


Honolulu Race Scheduled 


Announcement has been made by the 
Transpacific Yacht Club, of Los Angeles, 
that its biennial race to Honolulu will start 
July 4th. This will be the eleventh Honolulu 
race of a series which had its beginnings back 
in 1906. 


+ + + 


Toms River Y. C. Election 


Officers of the Toms River Y. C. recently 
elected are as follows: Commodore Charles 
M. Warner, Vice Commodore Franklin 
Doan, Rear Commodore Daniel MckE. 
Crabbe, Treasurer Vernon P. Sutton, and 
Secretary Herbert F. Kleinhans. 


+ + + 


Model Y.R. A. Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Model Yacht 
Racing Association of America the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, E. L. Cheny, of Saugatuck, Mich.; 
Vice President, Herbert F. Kolb, of Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Secretary, Harry F. Decker, of 
Chicago; Treasurer, John Black, of West 
Medford, Mass. The racing committee 
elected consists of Chairman Carroll Sweet, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., Charles H. Farley, 
of Boston, and Robert Adams, of Chicago. 


+ + + 


Lake Chautauqua Sailors Busy 


During the lay-up season, Lake Chatauqua 
sailors are busying themselves with the 
formation of the Chatauqua Lake Y. R. A., 
whose purpose is to assist the clubs that have 
previously sponsored, further to develop the 
sport, and to promote definite classes. To 
date the following classes have been adopted: 
Class E Inland Lake Scow, Star, 21-foot 
Mower Cat, Comet, Snipe, and Interna- 
tional Dinghy. The officers of the new club 
are Commodore Gordon Taylor, Rear Com- 
modore Robert Maytham, Vice Commodore 
and Secretary Jasper M. Rowland, and 
Treasurer Falconer Jones. Among the fea- 
tures of the winter’s activity will be classes in 
racing and seamanship. 
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announces its finest fleet in 44 years, 
featuring new models and a wide choice 
of new arrangements ...to be presented at 
the Motor Boat Show ... January 17 to 25 


HE ELCO FLEET for 1936 maintains 

the dominating position in the power 

cruiser field which Elco has held for 44 
years — continuing a superiority of design 
and construction which is the direct out- 
growth of Elco’s long experience and _pio- 
neering achievements. 


The Elco Works has been building boats 
continuously, as a company, since 1892. The 
first to introduce standardized construction 
in the cruiser field, it has pioneered practi- 
cally every major power cruiser development. 


The new Elcos bear the hall-mark of this 
tradition. 


Their advanced design is the work of the 
largest staff of naval architects in the indus- 
try. The best grade of materials, and the best 
grade only, has gone into their construction. 
And builders who are true craftsmen are 
responsible for a standard of workmanship 
which has always been associated with the 


name Elco. 
* * * * 


For 1936 Elco presents new models, new 
developments in design, and the widest choice 








of arrangements the company has ever offered 

. plus such popular Elco features as the 
Convertible Deck Cabin, Forward Cockpit, 
Steering Seats, ‘‘ Vibrationless Power,’’ Sound- 
Proofing, Steel Engine Foundations, and 
Streamlined Rudders. 


Inspect these new Elcos. You will find in 
the 1936 Elco Fleet an unrivaled selection of 
cruisers and motor yachts ... single or 
twin screw . . . gasolene or Diesel. 


Port Elco, the permanent Elco showroom, 
forms a part of the Motor Boat Show 


SIX ELCOS | 


on exhibition 


Elco will exhibit six of its 1936 mod- | 
els at the Motor Boat Show... 
and will introduce a revolutionary — 
engineering development of inter- 
est to every power cruiser owner! 

















PORT ELCO 


247 Park Ave. (at 46 St.), N.Y.C. 
Plant: THE ELCO WORKS, Bayonne, N. J. 


_ (Wickersham 2-3830) 


MIAMI OFFICE for Elco Cruisers — 236 S.W. 6 St., Miami, Fla. 
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HE last few seasons have wit- 

nessed the succés fou at voluptuous 
Cannes of a seacycle built for two — a 
pontoon affair with tandem pedals 
which turn a propeller shaft. The lan- 
guid habitués of the Céte d’Azur whose 
exclusive exercise had hitherto been el- 
bow bending and lifting their voices, 
have taken to the sport of waterbiking 
with an enthusiasm which threatens the 
reputation of the resort as the bourne of 
the effete, the flaneur, the otiose hedon- 
ist. . . . Hotels have been renting the 
pedalboats for two francs an hour. .. . 
Soon similar craft will make an appear- 
ance at our Florida spas, I hear, as an 
enterprising American has purchased 
the rights to manufacture them and has 
started production in Pennsylvania. 
. . . He tells me he has already received 
orders for fifty. . . . Meanwhile he is 
going quietly crazy trying to think of a 
name for the awkward contraptions. 


Common practice of steamers navi- 
gating hazardous Seymour Narrows, 
Alaska, in fog, is to blow the whistle 
and compute the distance from shore by 
the elapsed time between the blast and 
the echo. . . . Steamer Northwestern’s 
whistle froze. With 65 passengers 
aboard she was grounded for four hours. 


He isn’t going to marry the girl be- 
cause she thinks a pulling boat is a tug, 
a bell buoy is something in a hotel, a 
splice is what variety is to life, shrouds 
are associated with death, a cable is an 
international telegram, a tack is some- 
thing to avoid standing on, fetching is 
what she is. 


“The longer I go yachting,” a friend 
of mine said, ‘‘the more respect I have 
for the sea — the more naturally cau- 
tious I am. But I have a professional 








skipper on my boat whose obsequious 
yet officious admonitions goad me into 
doing all sorts of wild, reckless things. 
Some day, unless I get rid of him, I know 
I shall commit some folly that will send 
all hands to the bottom. This crime will 
be perpetrated merely because I shall 
have wanted to make the old Square- 
head look like a fool. I suppose I’m a 
case for a psychoanalyst.” 


In the cinema version of “‘Mutiny.on . 
the Bounty” they ‘keelhaul a man from : 


stem to stern instead of from starbdard 
to port or vite versa. ,-, ,. Which. re- 
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minds me that the Hollywoodenheads 
used a ship in “Treasure Island” 
whereas Stevenson described a schooner 
— for the simple reason that he didn’t 
know how to sail a square-rigger. . . . 
Neither did anyone in the picture... . . 
When the movies go nautical they need 
more tars, less stars. 


The America’s Cup Committee of the 
N.Y.Y.C. (Not Yet Your Cup) emerged 
victors in the cool diplomatic exchange 
with the Royal London Yacht Club 
anent its challenge on behalf of Charles 
Richard Fairey. Windflower, intended 
to blossom off Newport next fall in a 
Class K clash, has wilted . . . Hostili- 
ties are off until 1937, when I suspect 
Mr. Sopwith will return in the role of 
victim. . . . Those youngsters who are 
seeking to L-evate the proceedings still 
seem to feel the Cup Committee may be 
persuaded to agree to a challenger in 
that class. . . . My bet is that Class J 
will get the call again — and, speaking 
of Endeavour, John Alden tells me that 
while he is one of her most ardent ad- 
mirers he thinks Charlie Nicholson can 


improve on her forward sections in 


building Endeavour 2nd. . . . Appar- 
ently Endeavour’s one fault is that she 
pounds like hell. . . . So did Resolute. 


It was an exciting day in the little 
girl’s life. Great granddaughter of a fa- 
mous admiral, she had been invited to 
officiate at the launching of a destroyer 
named for her distinguished forebear. 
. . . She was given a party and show- 
ered with presents, among them a Shir- 
ley Temple doll. By the time she made a 
direct hit with the champagne on the 
nose of the battlewagon she was having 
more fun than the proverbial barrel of 
monkeys. There was another craft on 
the stocks near by. The little girl 
squeezed her mother’s hand implor- 
ingly. “Oh, Mummy, can’t we go: over 
there and do it all over again?”’ 


Alain Gerbault (‘‘In Quest of the 
Sun’’) writes: ‘Although many people 
think I am resting in Tahiti, I have 
sailed quite a lot this year. I had two 
‘traverses’ of 900 miles dead against 
strong trade winds, and I broke my 
right arm in a passage from Parapara 
towards Nuku Hiva. I am always satis- 
fied with my boat and a few days ago I 
was beating against a southeast gale (50 
miles an hour at the anemometer) with 
all working canvas set. 

“T am working at a new book de- 
scribing the building of my new boat. I 
may (when it will be ready) publish 
parts of it in American magazines.” 

I suspect Charles Wester may be 
tempted to hit the spray trail as another 
lone navigator. Though Mr. Wester 
pleads to 65, it is reported that he has 


itiherited from a friend a part of storied 
‘Cocos Island. That’s enough to restore 


anybody’s fire of youth and spirit of 
adventure. 
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One of our leading afternoon journals 
featured on page one the picture of a 
casualty of the mid-November ‘‘north- 
east’ gale, a thing that had been driven 
ashore at Steinway Avenue, Astoria. 
“It” was described as a 40-foot 
““schooner”’ by the enthusiast responsi- 
ble for the caption. Evidently he had 
never seen a ketch-rigged grand piano. 





Some lady barged into YAcHTING’s 
book department the other day and 
asked for ‘“‘Bountiny on the Muty.” 


Sea Cloud floats across the horizon as 
the largest sailing yacht in the world. 
She’s the old Hussar, and the change of 
name was Renomotivated. 


That affair of the ancient Isis be- 
comes more fantastic as fresh details of 
her reckless meanderings are learned. 
. . . Her crew was so completely at sea 


regarding the yacht’s position that they 


assumed Virginia Beach was Atlantic 
City and that Cape Charles was 
Hatteras. 


Schooner yacht Therese White at- 
tempting a midwinter cruise from 
Miami to New York with owner and 
guests aboard. Disabled off Virginia 
Capes. Complement rescued, compli- 
ments of the Coast Guard, as usual. 


Alf Loomis exhibited his pictures of 
Yankee’s crossing at the recent meeting 
of the Cruising Club. . . . What I want 
to know is when he had time to do any 
navigating. 


The subject of recall signals was up 
for discussion at a meeting of the 
N. A. Y. R. U. A yachtsman who was a 
veteran in point of service on regatta 
committees enumerated the difficulties 
experienced in getting recognition for 
the red flag. Particularly in the case of 
juniors. Finally, he explained, he hit on 
a sure-fire method of bringing the 
youngsters to immediate attention. He 
blew a police whistle. 


+ + + 


December 


The curling crests of a lonely sea 
Follow the gray gulls winging home. 
Now angry sky meets sullen foam 
Where blue-eyed summer smiled at me. 
TELLTALE 
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Manxman: Owner, E. W. Clucas, Esq. Designers, Burgess, Rigg & 
Morgan, Ltd. Builders, Herreshoff Manufacturing Co. Overall 
length, 112 feet. Extreme breadth, 20 feet. Draft, 13 feet, 7 inches 


Sails set to the wind, the impressive Manxman rides the waves with regal dignity . . . and when 
lighter breezes blow she will still hold her own with other fine craft of her type. For nestling 
snugly in her hull will be a reserve of power, ready and waiting to serve the bidding of her 
master with a quality of performance that for years has distinguished itself in the finest pleasure 
craft afloat. The gasoline engine in the Manxman will shortly be replaced with a 100 h.p. 
Winton-Diesel Engine equipped with a two-to-one reduction gear... a step in modernization 
that is justified by increased efficiency and economy in operating cost. See the latest Winton 
Marine Engines, embodying noteworthy exclusive features, displayed for the first time at 
the forthcoming National Motor Boat Show, New York City, January 17th to 25th, 1936. 


WINTON ENGINE CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND + OHIO 7 + U. S.A. 
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The right combination of 1514 feet of boat and 225 cubic inches piston displacement can furnish all the thrills 
and about all the speed anyone craves. “Dusterette,” J. M. L. Rutherfurd’s little racer, at the Washington regatta 


Gangway for the “225’s”! 


Only Two Years Old, This Spectacular Racing Class Is One 


of the Lustiest Infants on Record 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


v YHE 225-cubic-inch piston displacement hydroplane 
class of the American Power Boat Association is only 
two years old, but you never saw a more precocious 

speed boat youngster in your life. In two seasons it has 

grown into the largest and most popular class in the motor 
boat racing family, except, of course, for the ubiquitous and 
oft-times obstreperous outboards. 

The class grew from thirteen boats in 1934, its first year, 
to more than three times that number in 1935 and is still 
shooting upward. In popularity it is miles ahead of the rest of 
its inboard relatives. Regatta promoters would no more 
schedule a speed boat carnival now without inviting the 
‘€225’s”’ than one would have a children’s birthday party 
without ice cream and cake. 

Such popularity must be deserved, you suggest. If you'll 
pardon an overworked cliché, the writer will say: ‘‘And 
how!” The ‘‘225’s” put on a show at the National Sweep- 
stakes Regatta at Red Bank in August that had hard-boiled 
motor boat racing officials yelling like freshmen at a college 
football game. A month later a dozen of them raced in the 
President’s Cup Regatta at Washington and had an even 
more supposedly thrill-proof crowd by the ears. 

In both of these major motor boating fixtures, the little 


‘*225’s”’ stole the stage from the rest of the cast and grabbed 
all the headlines. Even this far in advance it is possible to 
predict, without fear of contradiction, that most of the 
speed boat thrills of 1936 will be provided by this spectacu- 
lar class which is developing its own heroes and luring those 
from other groups. 

Before going into the brief but blazing history of the 
**225’s,’’ and expending more superlatives on these boats 
and the men who drive them, let’s go into a little detail 
about the class. 

The hulls have minimum dimensions of 151% feet water 
line length and 41% feet water line beam. They are decked 
over for five feet of their length abaft the stem. There are no 
restrictions on the type or form of underbody save that it 
must not have adjustable steps or ride on hydrofoils. The 
boats must be powered with four-cycle internal combustion 
engines of not more than 225 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment (hence the name) and must not have more than one 
single carburetor to each two cylinders nor more than two 
valves to a cylinder. The engines must not cost more than 
$700 at the factory. 

The reason for the price limit is obvious. By keeping down 
the cost of power plants, a barrier is placed in the path of the 
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fellow who would go out and buy a specially built, hopped-up 
motor just for the sake of walloping less wealthy or more 
sportsmanlike rivals. By the same token, it limits motors to 
a few standard makes that are available in the open market 
to anyone who has the price. You don’t have to have a huge 
bank roll to get into the class or stay there. 

This sensible price restriction carries out the idea which 
led to the founding of the class — the establishment of a 
fast, sporting inboard racing group in which a motor boat 
enthusiast of moderate means could participate without fear 
of being hosed down all the time by someone who could af- 
ford equipment beyond the reach of the average pocketbook. 

The idea for the class originated with John L. Hacker, the 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., speed boat builder and designer. By 
using marine conversions of existing automobile engines or 
stock marine motors of similar size and power, it would be 
possible, he said, to build a 16-foot racing hydroplane for 
$1,200 or $1,500 and thus move toward a revival of inboard 
racing. He brought his plans and suggested rules for the 225 
Class to the American Power Boat Association’s annual con- 
vention in New York the winter of 1933. He found an en- 
thusiastic helper in Charles F. Chapman, secretary of the 
A. P. B. A. Racing Commission, and the class won formal 
adoption by the rule-making body. 

The next thing was to sell the idea — and boats — to 

motor boat racing men. That took time, and when the first 

race was scheduled for the class by the Havre de Grace 
Yacht Club in July, 1934, only two boats appeared. As the 
season advanced, more and more were registered and the 
racing improved. Speeds were disappointing, though, and it 
augured ill for the new outfit that the best time made in a 
five-mile heat was credited to a 135-cubic-inch piston dis- 
placement hydroplane which had had her hull lengthened to 
meet the class requirements. 

The 1934 record in competition was 44.13 miles an hour, 
made at Washington by S. Mortimer Auerbach’s Emancipa- 
tor II, the elongated ‘‘135.”’ That is just cruising speed now. 
Emancipator IV, a full-fledged ‘'225” that is at her best in 
smooth going, ran a five-mile heat at Red Bank last August 
at an average of 56.426 miles an hour and covered a mile 
straightaway in time trials at Toronto in September at an 
average of 63.458 m.p.h. That really is moving for a 16- 
footer with a 6-cylinder, 155-horse power motor. 

Just by way of comparison, the fastest 214-mile lap ever 
run by a Gold Cup hydroplane (25 feet long and driven by a 
330 horse power motor) is a shade under 62 miles an hour, 
and the one-mile record for these boats, without super- 
charged engines, is 72.7 m.p.h. 

But to get back to the 1934 season, during which the class 
worked out its own salvation. Converts from other classes 
were obtained, new persons were interested in the boats and 
good-sized fields raced in the national championship at Bal- 
timore, the international championship at Toronto, and 
some other championship at Washington. 

The racing grew better. No one boat dominated the class 
and things began to look up. Before the year ended, thirteen 
boats had been registered, eight in the East, one in the Mid- 
West and four in Canada. The biggest race, that at the 
Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto, drew ten starters 
— six American and all four Canadian craft. This event was 
won by Little Miss Canada III, owned by Harold Wilson, a 
University of Toronto student. 

The more important races on the United States program, 
those at Baltimore and Washington, were won by Riptide, 
owned by Albert J. Schwarzler, a young New Yorker, who 
was an outboard and “151” veteran. Others who pioneered in 
the class were E. W. (Pop) Hammond, of Larchmont, 
N. Y., a veteran of the now defunct 151 Class that died be- 
cause there was no check on the purse strings of some of its 
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members; Dr. Cecil H. Bagley, of Baltimore, Md.; Charles 
P. Reckner, of Severna Park, Md., and Mrs. Florence Burn- 
ham, of Wilmington, Del., who had previously scored in 
runabout and 135-cubic-inch hydroplane racing. 

With the 1935 season came new and better engines, and 
improved hulls from the boards of designers who were be- 
ginning to take an interest in the ‘‘225’s.”’ Consequently, 
more enthusiasm for the class was developed. New blood was 
brought into the sport and men who had been spending 
piles of money with little return in larger classes swung into 
the new group. Jack Rutherfurd, the Sands Point, L. I., and 
Palm Beach, sportsman; Jack Dunn, of Old Forge, N. Y., 
and Miami, and John Shibe, Philadelphia baseball magnate, 
were wooed away from the Gold Cup fleet. 

Walter Leveau, Hacker, and Adolph Apel got busy with 
their drafting boards, new boats appeared and the speeds 
steadily began to climb. The new engines were living up to 
expectations. The little boats were flying. 

The latitude given to designers by the liberal hull restric- 
tions resulted in a wide variety of boats, though none of 
them were freaks. Most of them had the engine forward and 
the control cockpit in the stern. Jack Dunn’s Jay-Dee IT, 
built just in time to make the last race of the season, had the 
driver and crew in tandem cockpits. Nick Stenick’s Hopat- 
cong Baby, built by Roy Foyle and driven by him to victory 
in the Edenburn Memorial Trophy race at Detroit, looked 
like a miniature Miss Britain III with the crew riding for- 
ward of the streamlined engine cowling. 

Dr. Bagley’s Wilmer III proved herself the most con- 
sistent performer in the class, while the ‘“‘Doc”’ was stamp- 
ing himself as something of a wizard at getting spectacular 
starts. Wilmer won a number of minor races during the sum- 
mer, took two major trophies and was second in two other 
championship events. 

Ednandy did well in her early starts, Hopatcong Baby won 
the first race for the trophy named for Detroit’s own Eddie 
Edenburn; Little Miss Canada IV, a new boat, repeated her 
predecessor’s victory in the international race at Toronto; 
Wilmer III scored at Washington, and Emancipator IV at 
Red Bank. There were a dozen entries at Toronto and a 
field of similar proportions competed at Washington. 

Just because it is winter does not mean that the “‘225’s”’ 
are lapsing into idleness. Hardly. Not with the Florida Yacht 
Club Racing Association planning a seven-weeks’ tour of 
activity and an enthusiastic knot of Miami speed boat men 
mapping out a program of bi-weekly races on Biscayne Bay. 
Rutherfurd, Auerbach, Dunn and J. T. Milliken of St. Louis 
have established headquarters in Miami and have their boats 
ready to race at a moment’s notice. Auerbach is so keen on 
the sport that he has purchased a piece of property on the 
Little River, near Miami, and will build his own boat yard 
there. That is an indication of how closely wedded the young 
Chicagoan is to the sport. Old Chris Ripp, who used to 
make the spray fly in the “151’s,’”’ is down there and is 
threatening momentarily to show the upstarts how the old- 
timers would run ‘225’s.” 

The A. P. B. A. rolls now list more than forty 225-cubic- 
inch hydroplanes and by the time the next racing season 
comes around probably half again as many more will be 
listed. Those who mourned the passing of the “151’s”’ will 
soon forget them in their enthusiasm for the ‘'225’s,” a 
class that is very much alive and on its way to big things. 

One of these big things will be a genuine championship 
race open only to boats which have qualified on the basis of 
average performance over the season’s racing. This idea, 
something new to motor boating, came from John Charles 
Thomas, operatic and concert baritone. Mr. Thomas, who 
made his debut as a motor boat racer last summer in the 
runabout division, does not own a ‘‘225”’ — yet — but that 
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did not prevent him from suggesting such a grand finale as 

the trophy race and, probably what is more important, put- 

ting up a trophy for it. Conditions to govern this contest are 

being drawn up to meet his desires, which are: 

(a) To encourage 225 Class racing at all sanctioned regattas. 

(b) Tohaveathree-heat championship race for ‘‘225’s”’ at the 
end of the season on a course suitable for boats of this type. 

(c) To limit starters in this race to the ten boats having the 
best percentage of points in sanctioned races held during 
the summer. 

(d) To require that boats must have started in at least half 
the sanctioned races scheduled to qualify for the final. 
While A. P. B. A. officials are working over the deed of 
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gift, Walter Buskee is working over plans for a ‘‘225”’ for 
Mr. Thomas; Cliff Hadley, one of the old “151” aces, is spon- 
soring ‘‘225”’ competition on the Florida West Coast, where 
half a dozen boats are being built; the Palm Beach Yacht 
Club is offering a high point trophy for the class boat making 
the best record in Florida winter competition; the Lake 
George Club is putting up the Governor Lehman Trophy 
for a ‘‘225” race on the Gold Cup program next summer; 
the ‘‘225’s,”’ strictly a sportsman’s class with a ban on cash 
prizes, are hoping to join the Albany-New York marathon 
down the Hudson in May. 

The infant 225 Class will be in long trousers before it is 
three years old. Some baby! 


“Ednandy IIT” used a streamlined hood over her cockpit and engine to help her at 

high speeds. She did well in the early season. “Wilmer III” (below) proved the 

most consistent performer in the class last season and Dr. Cecil H. Bagley, her 
owner (insert), earned a reputation for spectacular starts 














Sails in Moonlight 


By 


WARWICK M. TOMPKINS 


and gold Swedish standards snapping over the yacht 

club. The anchor chain lifted taut ahead and the har- 
bor seas pounded the breakwater just astern. Spray clouds 
swept the Gothenburg skerries, leaving their smooth granite 
humps black-glistening under the sun. We’d been a week at 
anchor — too long! too long! 

Sometimes there is an elixir in the air which lightens the 
heaviest work, makes speedy and deft the clumsiest worker, 
and certainly that vitalizer was there that late July day when 
Wander Bird rode restlessly to half a gale in Sweden’s great 
western port. We were to realize later — somewhat sadly, 
because the laws of probability decree that never again shall 
we know such intense perfection of living — that the high 
Olympians themselves might well have arranged this day 
for their own august pleasure, choosing from the infinitude 
of the winds the ideal, patterning the sky with the choicest 
clouds, inspiring our crew, permeating the ship herself with 
rushing eagerness, and burnishing the moon to new bril- 
liance. 

The thrash to windward from the yacht anchorage to open 
water took us on an exhilarating run between hundreds of 
polished rock islets. In and out of them the harbor traffic 
wound its devious ways; big ships in the more open channels, 
little ships in the more direct, narrower passages. All these 
byways were familiar to our natty pilot and, uplifted by the 
quick response of the ship, he guided us unhesitatingly. An 
arrogant Nazi steamer sought to bluff us out of our right of 
way, and then gave ground hurriedly when the sharp lance 
point of our jibboom held unwaveringly on its course. Tack 


‘Y imna westerly piped off the Skagerrak, setting the blue 


for tack we worked westward, finally delighting the pilot by 
holding up nobly for a distant buoy and weathering it by 
yards. A motor launch danced in the bigger seas by an outer 
island. ‘‘There is a short-cut down the coast inside,” the 
pilot said, wistfully. ‘‘I should like to take you down that 
way. It isn’t often we get a chance to sail any more. If you’d 
pay the rail fare back —.’” But I wanted open water, and we 
left the pilot on his waiting boat. “‘ Another mile and a half 
on sou’west by west,” he shouted in farewell, ‘‘and you can 
square away for Copenhagen. Goodby! Good luck!”’ 

For a mile and a half we drove on, sheets hard down, 
against the sharp Kattegat seas, and then, though the 
temptation to ease sheets was great, for fifteen minutes more 
while we played safe and got another mile or so of windward 
position. Then, with the Vinga Lightship close aboard, the 
helm went up, the bow fell off with growing speed, and the 
tenseness went out of the ship, the smashing drive gave 
place to that swooping glide of down-wind flight. We had 
left the anchorage at noon, sharp, and now, at 2:00 p.m., we 
were eight miles to windward, fast going considering condi- 
tions and the halt to drop the pilot. 

The Kattegat, a puddle caught between Denmark and 
Sweden, is nowhere more than 50 miles wide and it is only 
120 miles long, but for all of that it is no millpond. To the 
westward the Danish coast is too low and flat to hamper 
seriously the hell-raising westerlies that leap it to bedevil the 
shallow green Kattegat. There are sandbanks and barely 
visible sand islands all along the traffic routes on the west, 
and the Swedish coast is ironclad, dotted with islands, to the 
east. The steamer lane, from the Skaw to the Sound, is one 






































“The westerly off the Skagerrak set the blue and gold Swedish standard 
snapping and seas broke on the breakwater under our stern” 








Courtesy, Alan Villiers 


“The ‘Bird’ bore off under a counter lofty as a house and we read 

‘Parma, Mariehamn’. Alan Villiers’ ship! One of the biggest, fast- 

est, ablest.” At left, the yacht harbor, Gothenburg, Sweden, with 
“Wander Bird” anchored outside of the breakwater 


of the busiest sea routes in the world, and its bisecting track 
is brilliantly lighted by modern lightships and flashing 
buoys. 

Our new course, S4W from Vinga, converged slowly on 
the trade route and as we drove on we noted increasing wind 
and growing seas. The Swedish coast fell slowly into haze, 
and to windward torn plumes of smoke marked the steamer 
tracks. 

We streamed no log. The ship was going very fast and it 
was doubtful if the log would have been accurate in the 
hurly-burly of tumbling seas that assaulted our weather 
side. Besides, we would be passing buoys frequently and 
could check position and speed readily by them. 

From Vinga Lightship to the first mark, the Fladen Bank 
Buoy, is 24 sea miles. We estimated our speed at between 
eight and nine knots, but when we flashed past the buoy at 
4:25 we found we had been covering the ground at a good 
ten knots. Our spirits went even higher, and our earlier plans 
for an easy, lazy sail to Copenhagen gave way to a determi- 
nation to drive the Bird for all she was worth. 

Now we eased off to S by E 14 E, and with the wind at last 
definitely abaft the beam the ship let out her stride even 
more. It was blowing between 40 and 50 miles an hour, and 
now stinging sprays boarded us frequently. An occasional 
sea slopped over the lee rail in the deeper rolls. Sometimes 
the end of the main boom would sink into a sea, tripping 
deep and testing the boom guy to its limit. To windward our 
wake leaped high as it charged against the attacking seas. 

From Fladen Bank we closed more quickly with the 
steamers, and there was a sensation of such lifting power in 
the ship that we all knew she was going faster and faster. 
Northbound steamers appeared, came abeam and dis- 
appeared almost in a twinkling, and we were overtaking and 
passing southbound freighters as though they were an- 
chored. True, they were only small steamers, none too fast 
under far happier conditions, but steamers they indisputably 
were, spewing smoke in a sailorman’s clean sky, spilling filth 
over sailormen’s clean sea, driven by clanking engines, and 
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The Little Mermaid watches demurely over Copenhagen’s fascinating harbor life 


here were we, under the silent curves of taut canvas, the 
drive of the sharp wind, overtaking and passing and drop- 
ping them astern. Nothing pleases a sailor more, and we 
waved derisive rope ends — ‘“‘Want a tow, Mister?’’ — at 
the watching figures on their bridges. 

An armada of glorious cumulus clouds sailed with us, such 
heavenly magnificence as no other skies I know have 
equaled, but astern of us one smaller, lower, darker, more 
angular than the others riveted our gaze. Yes! Yes! It was a 
square-rigged ship back there, far beyond the lacy filigree 
of the wake. As we plunged into troughs she was lost; as we 
topped a sea we could make out her t’gants’ls and royals. A 
hundred thousand miles of sea voyages had gone under my 
various keels, yet until this day I had never seen a square 
yard flaunting sail. 

How she must have loved that wind! It meant a fair 
chance for her right through the Sound, and once clear of the 
Sound she would be virtually at home in Mariehamn, for, of 
course, she was one of the homeward bound grain racers. 

She was still so far away that we could make out nothing 
but her loftiest sails as we sighted, then brought abeam the 
Lille Middle Ground Buoy at 5:46. In the shallower water 
we were getting a tossing. We wrote in the log: ‘‘ Doing a 
little better than ten knots,” and then gazed amazed at 
factors of time and distance which, indisputable, proved we 
had run 15.2 nautical miles at a speed of 11.1 knots. 

All traces of sanity vanished forthwith. Had we been sane 
we would have rounded up, brought cameras on deck, and 
waited for the big ship to come sweeping past. What a pic- 
ture she’d have made, throwing the seas right and left, roll- 
ing majestically, stamping along at such speed! But we were 
drunk as any Olympian gods. The nectar of speéd was sting- 
ing sweetly on our tongues, and we yelled in sheer exuberance 
at the prospect of such a race as was offered us. 

‘‘Mind your steering, now! She’ll not pass us without a 
tussle!’ 

The boys wanted more sail, but another yard of canvas 
would have been just a yard too much. The wind was steady; 
the seas bigger. As we flew further toward the bottom of the 
Kattegat the tumbling water furrows grew more forbidding. 


It might have been good sense to take some canvas off, but 
we didn’t, we simply couldn’t bring ourselves to putting any 
stop to this glorious, intoxicating flight. © 

Anholt Knob Lightship was pitching fiendishly when we 
sighted her. Anholt Island, with its long, eastward-pointing 
sandspit smothered under surf just behind the lightship, was 
invisible from the deck and only a yellow mist seemed to 
hold in suspension tiny houses and bigger barns when seen 
from the ratlines. 

The light was fading, slowly, and though the big ship — 
we could now see she was a bark — was gaining she wasn’t 
coming up as fast as we had feared and expected. 

At 8:05 Store Middle Ground Buoy was abeam. The last 
24 miles had been covered in two hours twelve minutes, 10.9 
knots. Evidently the seas had slowed us a bit. 

The bark was taking in her royals, luffing up sharply to 
spill the wind as they were clewed up, and then coming back 
again to her course. We were still miles from the Sound and 
were puzzled at this. Accustomed to the speedy working of a 
small fore-and-after, we failed to appreciate the length of 
time and the exhausting labor of a job on a big square- 
rigger. Taking in sails on those ships, with the skeleton crews 
carried these days, is a half-day’s task for all hands. 

Our next mile post would be the Kullen Light, a fine tower 
on the tip of a narrow, precipitous dagger which Sweden 
thrusts into the Kattegat to form the eastern side of the 
Sound’s funnel entrance. 

The wind piped up again, its short evening lull forgotten, 
and again the fabric under our feet communicated to us a 
sense of yet higher speed. How grandly the old pilot boat 
took the punishment! There wasn’t a creak or a groan in the 
entire structure and the pumps sucked dry after a couple of 
strokes. Her 55 years of unremitting sea service seemed only 
to have toughened the Wander Bird. 

Smash and drive, roll and go! 

The burdenless darkness of a far northern night shut down 
in imperceptible degrees as the two ships raced for the 
Kullen. In glittering parade liners and freighters stretched 
across the sea, rolling heavily when they ran to the south- 

(Continued on page 84) 















































Taking In the Spinnaker 


From a photograph by Richard H. Anthony 
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The Season’s Ocean Racing in British Waters 


By 
L. LUARD 





The start of the 1935 Fastnet Race. “Thalassa,” “Foxhound,” “Trenchemer,” “Rose,” “Ilex,” and “Isis” 





SHORT article in Yacutrne of January, 
1935, epitomized the development of ocean 
racing in British waters during its first ten 
years, besides attempting some prediction 
as to its future. In the year just ended, six 
offshore races were held under the auspices 
of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, most of which saw such 
good entry lists that the future of this sport, if directed with 
a measure of insight and sagacity, looks assured. 

Undoubtedly, the increase in the number of entries was 
partly due to the publicity given to the Transatlantic Race 
from Newport to Bergen, to the Jubilee celebrations, to im- 
proved economic conditions, and to the added interest taken 
in the sport by the yachting press. Articles and paragraphs 
which suggest large entries in each event, whether or not 
they are founded on fact, exercise a cumulative power 
and promote enthusiasm. 

The season opened with the Heligoland and Maas races, 
the first being confined to yachts whose water line lengths 
lay between 30 and 60 feet. In all, twenty entries were re- 
ceived, nine of which were German and one Dutch. The 
yachts were divided into three classes, to which separate 
prizes were allotted, the Haaks Challenge Cup being 
awarded to the winner on time allowance of all three classes 
combined. 

None of the ships in this race was built to the club’s rating 
formula, but the fleet formed a representative gathering of 
cruising yachts, old and new, fast and slow, competing under 
the time allowance of the R.O.R.C. The course — direct 
from Burnham to Heligoland, a distance of 310 miles — was 
sailed in fresh and strong southwesterly winds, giving a 
broad reach most of the way. Moreover, the-tides were fair, 
a factor which added considerably to the speed made good 
over the ground. 

Rumor had it that Asta, a Bermudian yawl manned by 
German naval officers and owned by the German Admiralty, 
had orders from Hitler to do or die. Though she did not win, 
she finished an easy first in the large class, averaging the 
remarkable speed of 10.7 knots. The second boat home, 
Rose, an old 32-ton gaff-rigged yawl, owned by Colonel King 
and designed by Soper, averaged 9.4 knots. 














On corrected time Carmela, a 35-ton Bermudian cutter, 
and the third boat home, took first prize in the large class; 
Larry, a 17-ton gaff-rigged transom stern cutter, designed 
by Charles Nicholson, won in the intermediate class; and 
Hujo, a rakish looking Bermudian ketch, German owned, 
won not only in the small class but took, also, the Haaks 
Challenge Cup with plenty of time in hand. 

The Maas Race was canceled, the weather conditions 
being considered too severe for the small craft. This was a 
wise decision for the course to Smith’s Knoll Lightvessel and 
thence to the Maas Lightvessel and back, 257 miles, running 
close to large tracts of sandspits and shallow, breaking 
waters, is tricky and treacherous. 

Then came a lull of several weeks, the next race, run in 
conjunction with a French yacht club, being from Cowes to 
Dinard, a distance of only 165 miles but a difficult course 
in bad weather or in fog. The tides run strong around the 
Channel Islands and St. Malo Bay is studded with out- 
lying reefs. 

Light weather prevailed throughout the race; fickle 
breezes, alternating with long periods of calm, sometimes 
favored one ship, then another. French yachts won the 
honors in both classes, Doctor Joltrain’s yawl Forban IT re- 
taining the King Edward VII Challenge Cup for the third 
year in succession. 

Three weeks later came the Channel Race, from Cowes 
around the Royal Sovereign and Le Havre Lightvessels and 
back to Cowes, a distance of 221 miles and an equivalent to 
the Fastnet Race for the small class. 

Fifteen entries were received and all started except one. 
Though in former years heavy weather has often been met, 
scattering the fleet far and wide, the race this year was sailed 
in ideal conditions, a succession of light and moderate 
breezes, mainly fair, rippling over a sea translucent under 
a festal sun. 

Greengage, a 12-tonner, owned by Mr. May, won with 
comparative ease, this ship, a standardized craft, being a 
fine example of a small, healthy cruiser that not only fits the 
R.O.R.C. rating rule but also combines the three opposed 
virtues of comfort, seaworthiness, and speed. 

On August 7th a record fleet mustered for the Fastnet 
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“Foxhound,” Isaac Bell’s new Nicholson 

cutter, was the first yacht to round the 

Fastnet but a poor landfall on the return 
trip cost her ten hours 


Below, “Carmela” finished third in the 
Heligoland Race but saved her time in the 
class for large yachts 
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Race, of which little need be said, except that Stormy 
Weather won with the greatest of ease, being better rigged, 
better manned, and better sailed than any British boat. 
Trenchemer, from the board of the same designer, proved an 
easy second in the fickle weather that prevailed, the veteran 
Ilex, now rerigged as a Bermudian cutter, being third, and 
Foxhound, Isaac Bell’s ocean racer, fourth. The prolonged 
spells of traditional bad weather which are associated with 
this race seem to have changed. If events go by threes, then 
one more contest will pass into the annals of ocean racing 
before the rousing breath of the westerlies again exerts 
sovereign sway. 

The season finished with the Plymouth-Belle Isle Race, 
on August 17th, 250 miles, for which twenty-one yachts 
were entered in the large class, and seven in the small class, 
all starting except three. Again the weather held its hand, 
light airs, calms, and patches of’ fog predominating until 
Ushant was made and dropped astern, and the settled land 
and sea beeezes of the Bay of Biscay found. 

It behooved British ships to look to their laurels; for the 
challenge cups of the Heligoland, Dinard, and Fastnet 
races had slipped beyond reach, and their prestige would fall 
low if a French yacht won. 

However, Trenchemer, gaining a commanding lead soon 
after the start, was never caught and saved her time com- 
fortably from Foxhound, that consistent prize winner [lex 
being third, and Carmela fourth. The rearguard of the fleet, 
baffled by exasperating calms, crossed the finishing line 
hours behind their handicaps. 

On the face of things, ocean racing in this country has 
taken on a new lease of life, and holds every promise of 
future development. One ship, T’renchemer, has been built 
to thé rating rule, and the designers of Foxhound and Macnab 
have certainly borne its implications severely in mind. 

If the club holds true to its declared policy of stabilization 
of the rating formula for the period stated, then British 
yachtsmen may well be encouraged not only to build, but 
also to compete in the Bermuda Race. In time, this should 
lead to the adoption of a common rule, and to the formation 
of a large fleet of fast, seaworthy ships, and to international 
offshore racing at its best. 























New ice often cuts like a knife. This wise skipper has rigged a metal-shod guard along the water line forward and 
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Photo by M . Rosenfeld 


is running dead slow while his crew shoves the floating ice out of the boat’s course 


Meeting Emergencies Afloat 


Previous Thought and a Certain Amount of Practice 
Are Needed to Cope With Them Successfully 


By CHARLES H. HALL 





DAYLIGHT run in a motor boat is fairly 
te simple. You set your course from port to 
. port, check lighthouses and buoys as they 
_ are passed and make the landfall at the pre- 
dicted time and on the expected bearing. If 
= the weather is fine, there’s little to do except 
steer a straight course and keep a bright lookout for other 
craft and for the navigation marks. Night work is more try- 
ing, if you’re not used to it, as it is not so easy to judge dis- 
tances, and the running lights of other boats pop out of the 
darkness rather disconcertingly at times while the light you 
are looking for seems to take delight in keeping itself below 
the horizon. And then there is always the worry about unseen 
driftwood or floating wreckage. But, as long as nothing 
untoward happens, the skipper’s job is an easy one. 

Yet I dare say that all of us have in the back of our minds 
the thought of what might happen — collision, stranding, 
fire, a man overboard. How many of us have thought out 
what we will do when the emergency comes? How will we 
act? Have we made any plans or do we expect to do the right 
thing without previous thought? In that sea classic, Luce’s 
Seamanship, the author urges the young watch officer to 











think of possible emergencies and to prepare his line of con- 
duct so that, should a topsail sheet part or the main brace 
strand or a man fall overboard or a broadside gun get adrift 
and take charge of the deck, “‘The right order may burst in- 
voluntarily from the lips and the mind be fully prepared for 
the necessary evolution.” 

Things happen with amazing suddenness afloat and the 
motor boat skipper must be prepared to meet emergencies. 
To do this successfully he must know just what his boat will 
do and how she will behave under all conditions of wind and 
sea. He must know how she turns at any speed, how far she 
will range ahead on her course when the engine is stopped 
and how long it will take her to get sternway when the power 
plant is reversed. And will she stay on the same heading, or 
will her bow swing to one side or the other when backed sud- 
denly? What effect will the wind have on her steering and 
maneuvering? This means that he must have experimented 
with his boat so that he knows all of her tricks. Then, when 
an emergency comes, he will not have to.scratch his head and 
try to figure out what she will do. 

There should not be much chance of collision in open 
water but when knocking about a crowded harbor a boat is 
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Driving into a heavy head sea tests 
boat and gear severely and may hasten 
a breakdown 


apt to pop out from a slip or from be- 
hind an anchored vessel without warn- 
ing. You have to make up your mind 
instantly and act at once. You must 
know the rules of the road and know 
also whether you can clear the other 
boat by putting the helm over or 
whether you have to stop or reverse the 
engine. Your action should be prac- 
tically instinctive, and that comes only 
from a thorough knowledge of your 
boat. Keep a bright lookout and don’t 
let your guests distract you. 

When sail boats are around, keep an 
eye on them and watch for a sudden 
change of course. If the sail boat is 
working to windward, try to figure out 
when she will tack so that you won’t be 
taken by surprise. Don’t forget to look 
astern frequently, for sometimes an- 
other boat comes up from astern and is 
close before you realize it. At night, 
watch every running light and try to 
determine the course that other boats 
are steering. If another boat’s light 
hangs on the same bearing, risk of col- 
lision exists, so decide what to do in 
plenty of time and don’t wait until the 
last minute to shift your helm or sound 
the proper signal. And be particularly 
careful to keep clear of sailing craft at 
night. You may overtake one and be 
close aboard before you see her. Re- 
member that it is usually better to pass 
her to leeward; if you pass close to 
windward, you will bother her and, if 
she has the wind on her quarter and is 
griping badly, she may “take charge” 
and sheer wildly toward you. 
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Some time or other, most of us go 
aground, and often in familiar 
waters. When you feel the scrape of 
sand or the soft sucking pull of mud 
along the keel, the natural action is 
to put the helm hard over and sheer 
away from the shoal. This may or 
may not get you clear. It is usually 
better to stop the engine when you 
put the helm over as most boats 
settle by the stern when running. 
Stopping the engine will reduce 
speed and let the boat assume her 
natural trim. Sometimes that will 
get you off with merely a rub of the 
bilge along the shoal. But at times 
it may be better to turn toward the 
shoal so that you will ground bow 
first, with the stern in deeper 
water, and not pile up with the 

‘(Continued on page 89) 


A sudden roll, caused perhaps by the 
wash of another boat, might easily 
throw one of this jolly party overboard 
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Before the Days of Photographic Illustration 


Top. The race between the fishing schooner “Fredonia” and the pilot boat ““Hesper’’ off Boston 

Harbor, as seen by J. O. Davidson and published in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly,’ October 5th, 1889. i 

Below. Taking the starting time of the yachts in a race of the New York Yacht Club, 1887, 

from the bridge of Elbridge T. Gerry’s steam yacht “Electra.” From a drawing by W. A. 
Rogers in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly” 
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“Tropical Disturbance” 


Failing to Make Shelter, “Pelican” Grounds in a September Hurricane 


By 


GERARD SMITH 


cherished plan of living for an in- 

definite time aboard my own boat. 
Florida coastal waters appealed to me 
and search for a suitable craft began. 
At Tampa, I found the boat I now own 
and, after a survey by a reliable naval 
architect, I bought her. 

Pelican is an auxiliary schooner 36 
feet over all, 10 feet 6 inches beam and 
4 feet 3 inches depth. She carries 
four lowers, with a jib-headed main. 
She was built in Miami in 1930 by a 
retired deep water man who intended 
her for southern cruising. Sleeping five, 
the cabin is divided by a partial bulk- 
head, insuring maximum ventilation. 
The galley and toilet room are aft. 

Before I bought her Pelican made a trip to Yucatan. Since 
then, my wife and I have lived aboard, sometimes cruising 
along the coast near Tampa, where business held me for 
some time. On such trips we carried one hand, a local boy, 
although, with her short rig, the boat can be handled alone 
in fair weather. 

September found us in Sarasota awaiting the end of the 
hurricane season before starting south for the 10,000 Islands 
and the keys, with a cruise to Cuba and Spanish Honduras 
in prospect. Sarasota lies on the eastern shore of a beautiful, 
but shallow, bay. Coming in from the north, you enter a 
well-marked channel, pass through a drawbridge on the key 
and another on the causeway to reach the yacht anchorage 
at the Municipal Pier. The north side of this is used mainly 
by the boats of the fishing guides. The south side, or visitors’ 
dock, is quiet except when exposed to southwesterly winds. 

For shelter in a bad blow, there is Whittaker Bayou, a 
short, straight estuary north of the causeway, and Hudson 
Bayou, at the southern end of the town. These are good for 
about five feet draft — with fair tidal conditions and local 
knowledge. Most of the guide boats go to Hudson Bayou 
when their berths at the pier might prove uncomfortable. 

Pelican was anchored about a hundred yards off the south 
side of the pier when the first warning of the September 
storm came. It found me without power as my carburetor 
was out of commission and I was having trouble getting a 
replacement. With the offshore wind that had been blowing 
for several days, I needed a tow through the tricky channel 
of the bayou when it became prudent to seek shelter. 

On Sunday, September Ist, the papers reported a 50-mile 
gale that might hit Florida south of Miami. No hurricane 
winds were indicated but NE storm warnings were ordered 
from Ft. Pierce, on the East Coast, down to Miami. My 
barometer stood at 29.67, noon reading. For the four preced- 
ing days it had read 29.72, 29.70, 29.63 and 29.70, which 
were average readings for the previous two weeks. 


[: 1932 I was able to realize a long 





“Pelican” took a battering as she lay alongside the concrete sea wall 


Monday, a tropical disturbance was located 200 miles 
NE of Havana, headed for Florida Straits at a snail’s pace 
with a possibility of a recurve out to sea. Havana and Key 
West were reported to be digging in, but Sarasota felt safe 
so far as winds would be offshore upon reaching there. At 
nine o’clock Tuesday morning I found the glass registering 
29.50. The wind was still steady from the NE and the sky was 
overcast. NE storm warnings were flying from the pier- 
head and the guide boats were leaving, or had left, for Hud- 
son Bayou, a creek about a half-mile to the south of my 
anchorage. Its entrance is guarded by a little island and 
shifting bars. 

At a private dock near my anchorage lay a 32-foot cabin 
cruiser owned and manned by Captain Gilbert, a Gulf 
fishing guide from Miami, who lives in Sarasota between 
seasons. He offered to tow me over. 

Returning to Pelican, I found the glass down a couple of 
points and set about catting one of the anchors. We were 
riding to two — really unnecessary, except that I was taking 
no chances should I leave the boat at night. One hook was 
an 80-pound Navy type, and the other a 40-pound kedge, 
the former on 114-inch rope and the latter on inch rope and 
some chain. (A 26-pound kedge of the sand type, used for 
short stops while bank fishing in the Gulf, had held Pelican 
during the night on several occasions in ordinary weather 
offshore.) Having been at her anchorage for some time, she 
had swung with tide and wind and accumulated considerable 
twist in the cables. After some strenuous work with the 
winch, the Navy anchor, the cable of which led over a roller 
chock on the bowsprit, was brought to the surface but from 
the eight-foot dink I was unable to work out the twist with- 
out swamping in the chop that was developing. Finally, I 
got it on the stern seat of the little boat, unshackled it and 
got the twist out. Shackling it on, I went up the bobstay 


and picked it up, leaving it catted at the roller chock, 
ready for use. 
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Captain Gilbert had got away from his dock and was feel- 
ing his way into the deeper water astern of Pelican. Soon the 
kedge was aweigh and I hauled it on deck and drifted back 
with the wind to where I could take his line. The wind, still 
steady offshore from the NE, was stiffening and on my last 
trip below, at noon, the barometer stood at 29.40. Off to 
starboard the wind had exposed a wide expanse of flats, 
usually covered at this tide stage. It looked as though it 
would be touch and go at the bayou. I hoped it would. 
Captain Gilbert slowed and turned for the narrow entrance 
channel. Momentum and the wind carried Pelican up with 
steerageway left. Mrs. Gilbert stood forward, sounding with 
a pole. “Four feet.”’ The line grew taut as we edged our way 
in. ‘‘Three feet.”’ Pelican grounded aft. Their propeller 
churned the water, but ‘“‘no fish.” Finally we cast off and 
they sounded around but with no better results. The wind 
was off Pelican’s port quarter and, with the strain off the 
towline, she swung on her heel to starboard with the little 
island ahead to port, and there she stuck. There being noth- 
ing the Gilberts could do, they went on up the bayou. 

Pelican was lying stern to the wind which was off the 
shore about one hundred yards away. The wind was rising 
and whipping up short, choppy waves. I carried the kedge 
out around the shrouds and lowered it astern. There was no 
chance of carrying it out in the small boat against the half 
gale which, I figured, would not hold in that quarter long. 
Meanwhile, should we be blown along the bar, the hook 
astern might prevent our going on the island beach on our 
port quarter. As it turned out, we were carried ahead some- 
what and I was able to pay out enough line for the kedge 
to dig in well. 

We were now headed SE, to which general direction I 
expected the wind to shift. The dink was forward in the lee 
of the bow and I lowered the 80-pound patent anchor into 
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her. I bent the end of a coil of about 150 feet of 7/16-inch 
diameter rope to it and, by paying it out from the dink, 
I got the anchor out down-wind from the bow and hauled 
myself back without swamping. Then more wind and it 
started to rain, the pellets coming in horizontally. I got into 
a slicker and camped in the cockpit. Barometer, 29.30. 

Between squalls I noted, through the glasses, that the 
hurricane flags were flying from the dock. The water in the 
bay had receded still farther and Pelican was heeled about 
fifteen degrees. I took the compass from the binnacle and 
carried it below, saving it thereby, as the binnacle was later 
smashed. The gale was increasing and shifting a point or 
two to the eastward. The fine rain and spray were passing 
over without hitting the lee coaming and I could have kept 
fairly dry had it not been for an occasional crawl forward. 
The wind was now working around to the port beam. Just 
before I went below at three bells, I noticed that the lantern 
in the forward rigging, which I had not taken down that 
morning, was flying out as straight as a telltale. 

Darkness came quickly, with the wind E by 8, and the 
nearby shoreline was obscured except during flashes of 
lightning to the southeast. As the wind continued to shift 
southward, some water was coming into the bay through the 
southwest pass and the boat was back on an even keel. The 
water was highly phosphorescent and the break at the shore- 
line could be defined by the glowing spray from the crest of 
each choppy wave. At 5:30 the barometer registered 29.18, 
an hour later it had dropped ten points, at seven it was 
hitting 29; at eight it was 28.90; and at nine, 28.80, with the 
wind in the southeast and a sea making up. The 80-pound 
Navy anchor was now taking all the strain and was holding, 
as nearly as I could tell. The pass lay to the southwest of 
us and, if the wind worked around to that quarter, the sea 

(Continued on page 91) 


The morning after, with the seas making a clean breach over the unfortunate schooner 
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M. Rosenfeld 
“Malabar X” is a good example of a modern boat suited not only for ocean racing but for almost any sort of 
cruising as well. Her sail area, beam and draft coincide with the curves shown on the accompanying chart 


So You're Going to Sail Across! 


Part 1l1—The Choice of the Yacht is of Primary Importance 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


E MAY consider three categories of cruising 

ae. yacht purchasers: the man who wants, and 

) can afford, a yacht designed and built for 

himself; the man who prefers to purchase a 

ee =) used yacht, but who can afford to take his 

- pick; and the man who must take what he 
can get to fit the size of his pocketbook. 

The man who builds has, of course, far greater latitude 
than the other two. His most important problem is the selec- 
tion of a designer and a builder. In the design of buildings it 
is not uncommon to have a number of architects submit 
competitive drawings. This practice is comparatively rare in 
the design of yachts, but it is excellent practice, neverthe- 
less, and the prospective purchaser will benefit by having 
preliminary plans submitted by more than one designer. 

By whatever method you select your designer, by compe- 
tition, acquaintanceship, or reputation, tell him, as nearly as 
you know yourself, what sort of yacht you want. Better 
still, tell him for what purpose you want her, where you 
want to use her, and what accommodations you require. 
Then go quietly away and leave him alone until he is ready 
to show you his interpretation of your dream. When you see 
the drawings, study them with a critical eye, go into a huddle 
with your architect over the details, and coéperate with 
him in selecting a builder. Then go quietly away again until 
you hear that it is impossible for your ship to be launched 
on the date set. From then on live with her as much as your 
time allows. 














That is for the man who wants a yacht especially built 
for himself, which will embody his own particular needs and 
desires, and who is willing to pay the extra cost to get them. 
There are yachtsmen who prefer a boat which has been tried 
out and has proved herself; who would rather purchase a 
yacht a few years old, with a good record, than to build, 
regardless of the fact that they can well afford to do so. 
There is something to be said for this attitude, and the only 
problem, then, is to find a suitable vessel on the market. 

Finally, there is the far larger class of enthusiasts who are 
limited either by the actual size of their pocketbooks, or by 
the limit of expenditure they have set themselves. Their 
problems are apt to be more difficult, because they almost 
invariably expect to get a lot more for their money than they 
can. Before starting to look around for a yacht a buyer in 
this category should ask himself the following questions, 
most of which, as a matter of fact, should be asked by those 
in the preceding classes as well: 


1. What can I (or will I) pay for a yacht? 

. Where will I use her most of the time? 

Will I want any paid hands? 

Will I want to enter any races? 

. Will the cooking be done by amateurs or professionals? 
What sleeping quarters are essential? 

How much can I (or will I) spend annually on upkeep, 
storage, insurance etc.? 


ND oR ON 


These questions can be answered only by the purchaser. 
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The questions of size, rig, and auxiliary power depend to a 
large extent on the answers to the above, but the purchaser 
should not attempt to answer them without competent advice 
from yacht brokers, designers, or experienced yachtsmen, 
unless he himself has had considerable experience. Para- 
doxically, it is usually those with the greatest experience 
who are the most ready to seek advice, while the less ex- 
perienced, being a little proud of what experience they have, 
want to paddle their own canoes. 

Elementary questions! But it is surprising how many go 
about the purchase of a yacht with only the haziest idea of 

the answers. The pronouncement: “I want a good, able, 
comfortable auxiliary, about 60 feet long, that I can cruise in 
and won’t have to worry about in a blow,’ sounds reason- 
able enough until one pins the ‘‘pronouncer’’ down to de- 
tails. Then it is rather appalling to discover that what he 
really wants is a fast, seagoing, non-capsizable, non-sinkable, 
double-planked mahogany schooner, not over five years old, 
with teak decks and bronze fittings, 49 feet 10 inches long on 
the water line (because that, fits a racing rule limit) and 
64 feet 10 inches over all (because that gives just the right 
overhang -+ and how the boys know their overhang!), flush- 
decked, with 20 feet beam for dancing in the moonlight, 
capable of cruising in Barnegat Bay (draft limit about 4 
feet), or of crossing the Atlantic in February; with accommo- 
dations for a cruising party of fifteen and a paid crew of one 
cook, for $3,000! Ridiculous? You’d be surprised. After all, if 
you could buy a yacht to such specifications for $3,000 you’d 
be a candidate for an asylum if you didn’t do it — if you had 
the $3,000! 

Let us, however, take a hypothetical and more practical 
case. You, perhaps, want an auxiliary for which you will pay 
not over $5,000. You can spend $1,000 a year on upkeep, 
insurance, etc. (cruising expense not included). You want 
one paid hand. You do not expect to enter any races, but may 
want to some time. You will use the yacht principally on 
Long Island Sound and on coastwise cruises. You want 
seven knots cruising speed under power, and sleeping ac- 
commodations for four in the owner’s party. 

Such specifications immediately limit the size and, to some 
extent, the type. The limits will be between 30 and 35 feet 
water line length. Although many, in speaking of the length 
of a vessel, mean over all length, the longitudinal measure- 
ment which controls the more important features of a yacht 
is not the over all, but the water line length, and it is better 
practice to speak in terms of the latter. Within the above 
limits there should be a fair range of choice in second hand 
yachts for $5,000 or less, unless the market changes. Below 
30 feet water line it will be difficult to obtain the required 
accommodations with any degree of comfort, and above 
35 feet the problems of handling, cost of upkeep, etc., as well 
as the quality of yacht which can be purchased for the price, 
become serious. 

Actually the dimensions of the vessel which will best fulfill 
all of the above requirements will be approximately 33 
feet water line length, 45 feet over all, 10 to 11 feet beam, 
and 6 feet draft. Such a yacht, with from 950 to 1,000 square 
feet of sail, can be readily handled by two men in any but the 
hardest weather and, with an efficient power plant, by one 
man in moderate weather. She will have plenty of room for 
comfortable quarters below, including a galley of respectable 
proportions, without which a cruising yacht is a miserable 
place. If her moderate overhangs are combined with reason- 
able freeboard, a-well balanced sheer line, and good lateral 
plane — as they should be — she will be an able sea boat 
and dry. and comfortable in a seaway. Also, unless her de- 
signer has entirely missed his opportunities, she will be a fast 

sailer and capable of making a good showing with other 
cruising yachts under accepted handicap rules. 
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The question of rig is highly controversial. The rigs in 
general use on yachts, and the only ones we shall consider, 
are the sloop or cutter (distinction hazy), the yawl, the 
ketch, and the schooner. In a yacht of the dimensions under 
discussion any of the rigs mentioned should give good results. 
There are vociferous advocates of each, and each has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages as compared with the others. 
In general, for the same sail area, a sloop or cutter is the 
fastest on the wind; a schooner the fastest off the wind; and a 
yawl or ketch the easiest to handle so far as canvas is con- 
cerned. But it is ridiculous to be too fussy about the type of 
rig in buying a second hand yacht because it narrows the 
field of choice unduly. 

So far, so good. You now have, it might be said, finished 
the hors d’euvres and soup courses and are ready to proceed 
with the rest of the meal. For the questions to be decided 
have by no means been exhausted. Before considering the 
more specific details of hull design, construction, equipment, 
etc., there are a number of general points to be discussed if 
you are to avoid some of the pitfalls into which yacht 
buyers sometimes fall. 

It would, for example, be ridiculous for you to buy a slow, 
heavily built, deep-forefooted, double-ended boat, especially 
designed for a cruise to Greenland, if you intend to spend 
most of your time cruising between Larchmont and Buz- 
zards Bay. And yet, to judge by some of the yachts sailing 
around in our most sheltered waters, that is just what some 
people do. It is like buying a four-ton truck in which to drive 
to a four o’clock wedding! 

There is, as a matter of fact, altogether too much prejudice 
and “hooey” connected with the general conception of the 
seagoing qualities required for cruising, and altogether too 
little understanding of what goes to make a yacht ‘‘sea- 
going.”’ Just because a boat’s hull sticks up like an apartment 
house, and she has a sheer like a chair rocker, a round bow, 
and a short stern, she is not necessarily seaworthy. No more 
is it true that because a yacht has beautiful lines and looks 
like a yacht and not a fish-boat, that she must be unsea- 
worthy. It is well to remember that a vessel’s ability to 
“take it”? depends not only on her lines, but on her condi- 
tion and construction. 

It is equally ridiculous for a purchaser to insist, as some do, 
that he will not consider a yacht over, say, five years old, 
without qualifying such a statement. A yacht twenty years 
old, built by one yard to one set of specifications, may be a 
good deal better vessel than one five years old built by an- 
other yard or to a different set of specifications. In short, the 
age of a yacht should be considered only in connection with a 
careful professional inspection of her condition, her original 
cost and the material used in her construction, and the repu- 
tation of past owners in regard to care and upkeep. 

In general, avoid extremes. Extreme overhangs, extreme 
beam, extreme freeboard, extreme height of spars — ex- 
treme anything. In other words, avoid a yacht which de- 
parts radically from the design of the general run of yachts 
used for the purposes in which you are interested. Every 
yacht, and perhaps particularly the auxiliary cruising yacht, 
is a compromise between this, that, and the other thing, in 
an endeavor to embody as many desirable features as pos- 
sible. ‘‘Freak’”’ boats must, from time to time, be built, for it 
is only through radical departure from the normal that the 
art of boat designing and building is developed. But they are 
not for the man who wants complete satisfaction in cruising. 

Finally, it is well to bear in mind the following: A hull is as 
strong as its relatively weakest part; a sailing vessel need 
not be slow to be comfortable or ‘‘seagoing”’; too much sail 
makes difficult handling, too little produces boredom; a 


- yacht does not have to be ugly to be able; excessive free- 


board is a detriment, too little freeboard makes a wet vessel; 
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hull design and handling determine the action of a 
yacht under varying conditions, but no vessel will 
stay on an even keel or lie still in a heavy sea! 

Consider the accompanying graph. It shows four 
theoretically ideal curves for cruising yachts of, 
respectively, draft, beam, sail area, and displace- 
ment, and how each of eight well-known yachts 
complies with the curves. Each has been selected 
as a good example of a cruising yacht of her type 
and size. With the exception of Postscript, all have 
competed in ocean races and have done well, and 
all of them, regardless of racing, have proved them- 
selves on long offshore cruises. 

What is of primary interest to us, however, is the 
fact that these yachts are good not only for offshore 
cruising but for almost any sort of cruising in which 
one may wish to indulge. The three larger yachts 
must avoid certain cruising grounds because of 
their size and draft, and advocates of deep keels for 
offshore cruising will hesitate to select Ayesha in 
which to go to Bermuda, though she has been there. 
Nevertheless, anyone who is looking for a cruising 
yacht will not go far wrong if he makes a choice 
along the general lines of one of the eight shown. 

In studying the chart, the curves for which are 
based on data from ‘‘ Elements of Yacht Design,” 
by Norman L. Skene, it is to be noted that none of 
the dimensions depart seriously from the curves 
except those of sail area in the case of Vamarie, 
which is limited by her ketch rig; beam and draft 
in the case of Ayesha, which is a centerboard yaw]; 
and beam in the two smallest boats. The curve of 
beam is based on the formula —lwl,: lwl,=Bu: 
Bp, which gives a straight line and is satisfactory 
for keel yachts so far as performance is concerned. 
In yachts of less than 35 feet water line length, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The dimensions of “Postscript,” 23 feet over all, approach very closely the 

ideal curves for a good cruiser except in beam, which is somewhat greater 

due to her short length. She was an able small cruiser. “Islander” (at left) 

had normal dimensions for her size. Only 34 feet in length, she was sailed 

around the world by Harry Pidgeon, her owner and builder. Below, 

“Ayesha,” a centerboard yawl, has proved an ideal type for cruising either 
offshore or coastwise, and is fast as well 
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“Sonny” is owned by Albert D. Phelps of New York 
and was built last summer by Robert Jacob of City 
Island, N. Y., from designs by Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc. Her accommodations include a roomy main cabin 
(seen below) with a berth and an extension seat each 
side and a double stateroom aft. The rig is tall — the 
mast height is the limit allowed by the rule — and is 
all inboard. The headstays are well up the mast 








“Sonny” 


An Ocean Racer Designed to Fit the Rating 
Rule of the Cruising Club of America 
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The new cutter is 53’ 6” in length over all, 39’ 
water line, 12’ 6%" beam, and 7’ 71%" draft. 
Displacement is 19 tons and sail area 1280 
square feet and power plant a Gray 6-76 with 
V-drive. Her plans were published in the 
September 1935, issue of ‘‘Yachting”’ 
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Come Aboard For the Winter! 


How a 40-Foot Water Line Auxiliary Provided a 


Comfortable Year Round Home 


By 


REYNOLDS G. ROCKWELL 


The Dutch tile stove in the main 
cabin was our greatest source of cheer 





™, H, BUT don’t you freeze?’’ we were almost 
\, always asked by every person on first learn- 
4s ing that we had established ourselves aboard 
P our schooner Sirion in Greenwich Harbor 
—~S ¥ for the winter. The answer was always, 
SS £” emphatically, “NO!” 
: A year ago last fall we had intended to go 
South in our boat for the winter. Alas, our canvas objected in 
its old age, and settled the matter unquestionably when, in 
October, the wind reduced the sails to ribbons. First the main- 
sail split across in two places from leach to luff. The foresail 
followed, and soon the jumbo, feeling that too many burdens 
had been thrust upon it, blew out. Our storm sails brought us 
home, but the old canvas was too rotten to repair. Those sails 
had been made in 1929 and for three years had been bent every 
day. They had done their duty. The state of our bank ac- 
count put new sails out of the question at the time. Charter- 
ing had been poor during the summer and the skipper was 
without a job. 

The prospect of apartment dwelling after the freedom to 
which we had been accustomed afloat was not alluring. 
Sirton had been a comfortable summer home; why not try 
her in winter? She was in the pink of condition, having just 
come out of a shipyard, newly caulked and entirely re- 
painted. Her accommodations were ample and her conveni- 
ences more than we could afford ashore. On her there would 
be no taxes, no landlord, no public utilities bills, and no noisy 
neighbors. To live aboard would be not only economical, we 
figured, but pleasant as well. 

That settled, we decided that our best location would be 
alongside the piles right beside the parking space at the 
club. Here was complete protection from every storm except 
a southerly. My experience had been that southerlies in 
winter were not a menace, and while many of the storms we 
actually encountered that winter started from east to south 
they did not gain violence until they reached the westerly 
quadrant. Although the wind velocity has been in excess of 
sixty miles an hour on several occasions, we lay snugly and 
with little motion except for the quivering transmitted from 
the masts to the hull. However, there did come a day when 
the swells of a southeasterly rolled in under our counter and 
we woke to a short, wallowing motion. The skipper watched 
the mastheads roll through an arc of eight to ten feet as he 
stood on the station platform waiting for his train to New 
York. On his return he listened to the heartrending tale of 
how the mate had eaten but one breakfast and lost three! 
This uncomfortable situation was short-lived and was 
unique in our experience of the winter. 

In early November we stored all the running rigging, the 











gaffs, and booms. Our manila warps fore and aft were re- 
placed with chain, thus eliminating the hazard of chafe and 
the brittleness of ice-encrusted lines. Manila spring lines 
were continued in use. This combination proved satisfactory. 

Then we began to get things snug below. Away forward, 
deck gear was stowed. In the port berth of the unoccupied 
forecastle a supply of charcoal briquets was stacked. A 
metal bath tub between the transoms held fifty pounds of 
coke, and a locker in the starboard transom took one hun- 
dred pounds of coal. Above this was stored the perishable 
food, for of course we used no ice in winter, and the fore- 
castle provided a perfect cold storage and refrigerating room. 

The galley, just abaft the foremast, is the full width of the 
boat. To starboard is a large dish locker, and a coal range. 
Here we keep a fire twenty-four hours a day and a full kettle 
on the back of the stove gave a supply of hot water. To star- 
board, over an ample enamel sink, was a big locker for dry 
stores, and the ice box, which we used for storing our 
canned goods. 

The main cabin is about 10 feet long and 13 feet wide, 
with the great headroom of 7 feet 8 inches under a small 
trunk cabin. On each side a small buffet with drawers below 
and cupboards above provided stowage space and box spring 
settees afforded lots of lounging comfort. Against the after 
end of the cabin was the greatest single comfort on board — 
a friendly fireplace. In its open grate a bright fire danced all 
day. Its top and sides were of old Dutch tiles, each bearing a 
medieval ship in blue on a white background. In this we 
burned coke, using briquets only for starting the fire in the 
morning and to stimulate it when insufficient wind gave no 
draft. Coke we chose because it is inexpensive, completely 
combustible, non-gaseous and clean. Following an experi- 
ment with cannel coal, the entire cabin looked as though 
there had been a black snowstorm — soot and cinders were 
thick everywhere. Shelves above the settees held a radio on 
one side, and books on the other. The stove pipe from the 
fireplace, going through the lavatory, heated that com- 
partment. 

Aft, was a commodious double stateroom with comfortable 
box spring berths, a large dresser and two hanging lockers 
for clothes. 

Separated from the rest of the boat by a watertight bulk- 
head is a large engine room. The sea cocks were closed for the 
winter and the water drained from the heavy duty Palmer 
motor, but the Homelite generator was kept incommission 
and provided an abundance of light. Here is full headroom 
and a spare bunk if it should ever be needed. 

When sailing in summer there are many things of which 
one does not think that are important in winter. Our tin- 
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lined copper fresh water tanks, with a capacity of 250 gal- 
lons, were under the main cabin floor, protected so that 
there was no danger from freezing. In many boats these 
tanks are aft, beside or under the cockpit, where they are 
unheated and therefore must be drained to avoid freezing. 
On Sirion the gasoline tanks are located there. 

During our waterfront residence we made good friends 
and created considerable interest. On occasion we both went 
ashore, leaving the Sirion alone and at such times we never 
lacked for someone to tend our fires, watch the lines, or take 
a friendly interest in the well-being of the boat. Some of our 
friends ashore, appalled by the thought of living on a boat 
would come aboard and be amazed to find us cozy and warm, 
and lacking no essential comforts. 

Our routine was the essence of simplicity. At night the 
galley fire was banked to last until morning, the grate fire 
was allowed to die and all portholes and hatches in the main 
cabin tightly closed. We were fortunate in having no sky- 
lights to leak or break. In the stateroom the three ports were 
opened wide and the door to the cabin closed while we slept. 
In the morning the galley fire was livened, the coffee percola- 
tor filled and set on the stove, and the open fire started. 
Thus, when we were ready to turn out, the cabin was snug 
and warm and the best part of breakfast ready. 

Strangely enough, we found there was always something 





A well braced gangplank led to the shore. At low water 


we also used a sealadder secured in the main rigging 


Right. “Sirion” lay close to the clubhouse where she 
was protected from everything except a southerly 


to do — we never worked hard, yet never got quite caught 
up or reached the point where we could sit back and wonder 
what to do next. Pumping was hardly a task, for it was done 
but twice. Our only annoyance was the occasional passing of 
such craft as come pushing in the harbor at high speed with a 
wash that sent us hard against the spiles. But we were too 
well protected with fenders and planks to take any damage, 
the principal disturbance being to our mental calm. 

We were asked at times about the effect of ice, winter, and 
heat on the hull. We noticed no ill effects. It has long been 
my belief that the average cruising boat is better off in wet 
storage than she is hauled out. Though we had ice in the 
harbor there was not sufficient motion to cause any damage. 
When frozen hard and solid we broke up a channel about a 
foot wide around the water line to eliminate any pressure 
there might be. Under these conditions no sea is possible 
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and we lay quietly without chafe. When the ice is soft and 
thin enough to be carried by the tide it does no damage al- 
though it makes an awesome crunching sound below. Dur- 
ing the course of three months of intermittent ice it did not 
even scratch the paint of the boot-top. 

The constant heat below would have been disastrous to 
the deck if we had not been careful to wash down at every 
opportunity that the temperature permitted. Such moderate 
spells were sufficiently frequent for the deck to remain just 
as tight as the hull. I do not advocate a house built over the 
deck, as this would make proper washing down difficult, 
would give no direct sunlight below and impede the circula- 
tion of fresh air. As it was, we were flooded with sunshine 
below and never lacked for proper ventilation. That winter 
convinced us that, aside from making a comfortable home, 
the boat was far better off to be lived in and cared for than 
to stand idly stored. 

A summary of the economics involved will be of interest. 
Figures are not necessary, for they will vary slightly with 
each locality. 


Rent. Equivalent to club dues plus the interest on the value 
of the boat. 

Heat. We burned approximately 400 Ibs. (4% ton) of coal, 
200 Ibs. of coke, 4 bags (80 lbs.) of briquets a month dur- 
ing cold weather. 

Light. Generated by approximately 10 gals. of gasoline 
and 21% qts. of oil a month. 

Food, clothing, laundry. Much the same as ashore except 
that simpler dishes and rougher clothes seemed more in 
keeping with the life than those which conventionality 
requires. 

Upkeep and repairs amounted to practically nothing for the 
winter season, allowing of the pro-rating of commissioning 
expense throughout the year instead of over the usual 
period of four or five months. 
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A Modern Motor Boat 


One of the new 31-foot enclosed bridge cruisers 
turned out by the Chris-Craft Corporation of 
Algonac, Mich. The builders offer a choice of 
motors ranging from 55 to 150 horsepower, the 
latter in twin screw installation, with speeds up 
to 22 miles an hour 





The interior is finished in mahogany and cream, 
and windows all around give clear vision and 
assure plenty of light. The dining nook (above) 
makes up into a double bed. On the opposite 
side is a transom berth, the seat back forming an 
upper. The helmsman’s seat is wide enough for 
two. The galley is forward, on the port side, and 
an enclosed toilet room is aft. The cockpit has a 
cushioned seat aft and plenty of room for chairs 
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In the windy month of March, 1887, “Coronet,” a fine, powerful schooner, easily won 
her race from Owl’s Head to Roche’s Point against the game but outbuilt “Dauntless” 


Ocean Racing 


Part IIl—“Coronet” and “Dauntless” Race to Ireland 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


and 1870, the vigorous sport did not readily win its 

way to the enthusiasm of American yachtsmen. The 
Seventies and Eighties drifted by with an occasional contest 
for the America’s Cup to whet the public’s taste for gore; 
but it is notable that the English schooner Livonia and the 
cutters Genesta and Galatea followed the Cambria across the 
Atlantic without titivating our sportsmen’s appetite for deep 
sea punishment. Nobody offered to race them westward and 
none arose to do more than bid them a sailor’s farewell as 
they returned to their native land. 

In those two decadent decades ocean racing, so called, 
consisted of a thrash twenty miles to windward of Sandy 
Hook and return, with a table at Delmonico’s before the 
night was very old. From 1872 on, the Brenton Reef Cup 
occasionally stimulated a more adventurous contest between 
Brenton Reef and Sandy Hook Lightships; but in all this 
time Cape May, N. J., and Marblehead, Mass., were about 
the farthest limits south and east to which the racers laid 
their courses. 

Nor was it for lack of suitable yachts. The 115-foot 
schooner Enchantress, which participated in some of these 
’longshore events, sailed to England and return in 1871, to 
the Mediterranean and back the year following, and again 
to England in 1873; while the Dauntless, to mention only 
one other likely yacht, crossed in 1872, 1881, and 1884. 
These were, remember, the years before the era of the 


AV and 187 great ocean races had been sailed in 1866 


exaggerated racing machine, and there were many yachts 
of all sizes available for blue water racing. 

But in 1887 Rufus T. Bush, best identifiable to our own 
generation as father of the man who built the Bush Terminal 
Building in Brooklyn and the Bush Buildings in New York 
and London, decided that it was about time to reinvigorate 
the sport. Bush was at this time a retired merchant living on 
Columbia Heights in Brooklyn, a pillar of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Plymouth Church, a member of the New York 
Yacht Club, and owner of the fine new schooner Coronet. 
He had listened, no doubt, to charges of pusillanimity raised 
the year before when Lieutenant W. Henn, owner of the 
Cup yacht Galatea, failed to find an adversary to race him 
to Bermuda. And Bush was not too retired as a business man 
to recollect that a well publicized commodity will sell for a 
better figure than an unknown one. So he laid down his defi 
for a race to Cork, Ireland, backing his Coronet with the 
sum of $10,000. 

On hearing of the challenge, Caldwell H. Colt, son of the 
inventor of the Colt revolver, hopped into a carriage, drove 
like mad to Brooklyn, routed out Captain Bully Samuels in 
the dead of night, and persuaded him to emerge from retire- 
ment to command the Dauzniless, ‘‘for the honor of the New 
York Yacht Club.” (This is an obscure point, as both Colt 
and Bush were members of the club.) Colt had owned the 
Dauntless for six years, having purchased her from the estate 
of a man who had bought her from James Gordon Bennett, 
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Jr., and had made four Transatlantic crossings in her. He 
knew that the schooner had passed her prime, but he fig- 
ured that with the hard-driving Samuels in command she 
would be a sure fire winner against the unknown Coronel. 
Samuels having the same idea, Colt promptly accepted 
Bush’s challenge and posted his $10,000. 

Some of the atmosphere of this third great contest has 
been lost beyond the ability of a modern to recall it. But 
it seems that “‘Colly’’ Colt, although a boaster and an ex- 
hibitionist of sorts*, was a nearer approach to the present 
genus of ocean racing man than anybody who had yet 
flashed across the scene. He raced, not as Bush did, vi- 
cariously from his cloistered home on the Heights, nor yet 
as Bennett had done, for the glory and the prize at stake, 
but because he knew he would have a hell of a good time. 
There is a revealing glimpse of him midway of the race 
when Dauntless burst her water tank and Colly led a tour of 
inspection around his floating castle, triumphantly pro- 
ducing from each unsuspected cache a bottle of champagne 


* He is reported to have annoyed the residents of Essex, Conn., by 
celebrating each departure of the ‘‘ Dauntless’’ with a salvo of cannon shots. 


The start of the race to Ireland, “Dauntless” in the fore- 
ground and “Coronet” showing her the way out past Sandy Hook 
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to ward off the horrors of thirst. Colly seems to have been 
the ‘‘ goods.” 

Thus when Bush named mid-May as the proper season 
for a Transatlantic race, Colt insisted on sailing it in the 
month of March. After much correspondence — I take it 
that the principals got along better through the mails than 
they did in the Madison Avenue headquarters of the yacht 
club — the 10th of March was agreed upon as the starting 
date. But when Bush insisted on postponing it two days 
more in deference to the memory of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, who had just departed this vale of tears, Colly 
and his cronies spent their last night ashore not in mourn- 
ing but in revelry at Del’s. 

In sober contrast, Bush was not an ocean racing man, and 
it was even said of him that he did not know the names of 
the sails on his powerful schooner. He built Coronet at a cost 
of $65,000. He used her one summer in a family voyage to 
England, spent nearly $35,000 more before she was ready 
for the race, and immediately afterward offered her for sale 
for $150,000. When it became known that she had been 
thrown on the market for foreign sale The New York Times 
ran a story in its issue of March 29th, 1887, which began 
as follows: 

“The admirable stand taken by Mr. R. T. Bush, the 
owner of the Coronet, since his beautiful yacht won the 
ocean race can scarcely fail to give a sharp impetus to yacht 
building and lend a more healthy commercial tone to an 
industry which has hitherto been classed merely as idle and 
unremunerative sport. But, as is now evident, it can easily 
be made a profitable commercial field. Mr. Bush is a busi- 
ness man. He is in no sense a sportsman, and, as he stated to 
a Times representative yesterday, does not believe in it ex- 
cept within proper commercial lines.” 

A more cheerful sidelight on the times is provided in the 
words of Lieutenant W. N. King, Jr., the New York Yacht 
Club’s representative aboard the Coronet. It is four days be- 
fore the start and the Coronet, just stiffened with seven and 
one-half tons of additional lead, has cast off from Poillons’ 
yard at the foot of Bridge Street, Brooklyn, for a practice 
run, leaving behind her “‘the snowclad heights of Brooklyn.” 

As she makes sail, ‘‘Suddenly every eye is turned away 
from the yacht. A pair of horses, foaming at the mouth, and 
lashed furiously by their driver, reach the end of the wharf, 
just in time to catch a farewell glimpse of the Coronet as 
she gracefully rounds the point at Catharine Street ferry.” 
A tug is commandeered, chase is made, and before the 
Coronet reaches the Narrows, James N. Winslow, Colly’s 
personal representative on board, receives his essential 
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truckload of delicacies from Park & Tilford’s — “‘terrapin, 
turkey, sardines, oysters ... thrown in pellmell upon 
eggs, pastry, preserves, etc.” 

Who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to sea? 

But I am, I see, far ahead of the story. Laid down in 1885 
and completed early in 1886, Coronet was built at the yard 
of C. & R. Poillon under the personal direction of Captain 
Christopher 8S. Crosby, who subsequently commanded her 
in the race. She measured 123 feet w.l. to 133 feet 0.a., by a 
beam of 27 feet and a draft of 1214 feet, and was remarkable 
for the solidity of her construction. Her displacement was 
277 tons, 62 tons heavier than the Dauntless, whose dimen- 
sions were given at this time as 117 feet 7 inches w.l., 124 
feet o.a., by a beam of 26 feet 7 inches and a draft of 12 
feet 3 inches. Coronet spread 7185 square feet of sail in her 
lowers to Dauntless’s 6941 feet, and in her topsails carried 
1120 feet to Dauntless’s 1093, the total areas being 8305 
feet for Coronet and 8034 for Dauniless. 

The new boat thus had the edge in every specification 
that counted in a race in a stormy month when weight and 
length were needed to hold her in the water and keep her 
moving. The disparity in sail area is small, however, and it 
is doubtful if total sail area came into the picture at all, as 
neither contestant was able to carry full sail for more than 
a few hours at a stretch during the entire stormy passage. 

It is reported that the rig of each schooner was prudently 
reduced for the race, Coronet’s topmasts being shortened 
nine feet to a length of 36 feet and her mainmast left at a 
height of 91 feet; while Dauntless’s lower masts were cut off 
five feet to heights of 84 and 8514 feet, with her topmasts 
left untouched at a length of 46 feet. But even with such 
reductions these were tall spars to swing across an equi- 
noctial sky, and it is small wonder that the reporters in the 
race made their wills and regarded themselves as martyrs 
to their calling. 

Although Captain Crosby, who had supervised Coronet’s 
construction, was not as widely known as his competitor, 
Bully Samuels, he had sailed the schooner to Cowes in the 
fast cruising time of 17 days and 17 hours, had returned 
home in 32 days, and was equal to the job in hand. For the 
race he had as navigator Captain J. B. C. Anderson, and 
as mates William A. Whittier and Otto Peterson. In addi- 
tion there were in the racing crew a boatswain, a steward, 
two cooks, two quartermasters, and fourteen seamen. As 
stated above, James N. Winslow sailed as the representa- 
tive of the rival owner, while Lieutenant King, for the New 
York Yacht Club, and James J. McCombe, Edward A. 
Matthews and Ed Rice, for the New York press, com- 
pleted the roster of guests. 

On the Dauntless when she towed down to Owls Head on 
the Bay Ridge shore on the morning of March 12th there 
was no such array of reportorial talent, the redoubtable 
Samuels being his own recorder. He had for sailing master 
Captain W. H. Mahoney and for mate J. H. Wilbanks, and 
a boatswain, a carpenter, two stewards and sixteen men. Mr. 
Colt was aboard, eager for the experience (his presence giv- 
ing rise later to the familiar rumor that there had been fric- 
tion between owner and skipper) and was accompanied by 
John H. Bird, secretary of the New York Yacht Club, and 
by the representative of his opponent, Ernest Staples, the 
man who had saved the Fleetwing from destruction in 1866. 
Thus there were, all told, twenty-nine men aboard the 
Coronet and twenty-six in the Dauntless.* 

The wind was in the northwest when the two yachts 
reached the starting line, and the day was clear and cold. 
Coronet crossed at 1:12:17, two minutes and seventeen 
seconds after the gun, under upper and lower sails, square- 


* “The New York Times” listed also J. T. Howard, of Newport, as a 
passenger in the “‘ Dauntless.” 
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sail, and balloon main topmast staysail — practically every- 
thing, in fact, that she could hang out from gaff, stay, or 
yard. Captain Samuels, who had modestly declared that he 
would lick the Coronet before he had reached Sandy Hook, 
was turning upstream at the starting gun and crossed 4 
minutes 28 seconds behind his competitor under mainsail, 
foresail, bonneted forestaysail and inner jib, outer jib, fore 
and main topsails, raffee, squaresail, and small maintop- 
mast staysail. Finding that he was not making good his 
boast but was, in fact, steadily falling back, Samuels handed 
his small topmast staysail and set a bigger one, as well as a 
jib topsail. 

Accompanied by tugs, excursion steamers, press boats 
and one lone steam yacht, the schooners stood out through 
the Swash Channel to the open sea. With the Hook abeam 
of the Coronet, every wellwisher had been outdistanced, and 
at Fire Island the last steamer whistled a farewell salute 
and put back to port. The Dauntless, outclassed by the new 
schooner, dwindled astern, her hull dropping beneath the 
horizon even before the rising wind forced her to reduce 
canvas, sail by sail. os 

Let us now, however, sail the race from Dauniless’s 
deck, confident that in the words of Captain Samuels, brag- 
gart though he may have been when it came to future per- 
formances, we shall gain a truer perspective of sea and 
weather conditions in this epic race. Having crossed in the 
Dauntless we shall then scan the situation on the Coronet 
where, from the words of one of the landlubbing reporters, 
we shall find that seas become whirlpools and that ordi- 
nary seagoing discomfort sinks to the depths of perilous 
hardship. 

For the privilege of seeing the race as Bully Samuels saw 
it, we are indebted to Frank Robinson, of Oyster Bay, a 
cousin of Caldwell Colt, who has loaned me the captain’s 
original log. The book, which bears the familiar imprint of 
T. S. & J. D. Negus, is water-stained, like any document 
that has been to sea in a hard race. The entries, in the cap- 
tain’s handwriting, are brief and occasionally elliptic — as 
when a sail is set one day and again the next without inter- 
vening record of its having been taken in. And the spelling 
is weird and “‘verible,”’ although the meaning is usually 
“clare.” 

Thus at the start of the log we have this entry: 

“March 12 this day come in with fine ciare weather. 
at 10 a.m. Hove short and Started under Steam for the 
Stake Boat at 12 noon. Let go the tug and Set Mainsail 
fore sail fore Staysail inner and outer Jib 
So Ends this day of 12 hours to commence Sea Log 

“March 13 this day come in with fine clare weather 
with Strong Breeze. At 1 p.m. Set Squarsail Fore and main 
top sails Raphy and Small main topmast Staysail. Crossed 
line. At 1:30 handed small staysail and Set the Big one. 

“at 2.30 P.M. Sandyhook Light Ship bour South Dis 4 
miles wich I tacke Departure from in Lat Long : 
At 3 P.M. Handed Squarsail and Raphy at 3.20 P.M. 
Handed main topmast Staysail at 4 P.M. Handed fore 
and main top sail and Jib top sail Wind incresing Heavy 
Cross Sea with overcast 1 A.M. handed down flying Jib 
3 A.M. Double Reefed the main Sail at 10 A.M. out one 
Reef of mainsail.’’ (The day’s run was 232 miles.) 

I have made this verbatim quotation not only to give the 
full flavor of the captain’s remarks but to throw light on a 
circumstance which, although a digression from the story of 
the race, is of no little interest to modern followers of the 
sea. Nowadays we reckon our days from midnight to mid- 
night, whether we are ashore or afloat. But until the year 
1925 American navigators counted their hours from noon 
to noon, the astronomical day beginning twelve hours after 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The Newest Motor Cruiser Designed 













For Use on the Great Lakes 


This new power cruiser, a 65-footer of 16 feet beam, is 
owned by Morton Lupher of Columbus, Ohio. She was de- 
signed and built by John L. Hacker of Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


The illustrations show the rakish appearance of the yacht and 
give an idea of her interior arrangement. The sheltered bridge 
(above) protects the captain and allows clear vision all around. 
“*Zelbejan” is driven by a pair of 225 horse power Kermath 


Sea Wolf engines and her cruising speed is 14 miles an hour 
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From Port-au-Prince to Willemstadt in a Colin Archer Double-Ender 





freighter to West Indian ports. It was nine o’clock in the 

evening, but an assortment of Port-au-Prince’s mer- 
chandise was still being loaded. Up in the saloon, the vibration of 
machinery and the booming of iron hatch beams annoyed our host, 
the captain. He was playing a mandolin with gentlemanly ease, 
but as the external noises challenged him to play it louder, he 
put it down. He-reached for a tall, dignified looking drink that 
‘stood with two companions on the table. His fingers were neatly 
manicured, but his hands were very strong, and probably under 
35 years old. 

“Well, we’ll be out of here before midnight,” he said quietly. 
I noticed that the cabin was simply furnished and luxuriously 
clean. “‘What about you?” he added. 

We didn’t know. We were stocked with thirty dollars’ worth of 
American food, enough for a month. Enough, that is, for the two 
of us and the dog and the cat, in a boat that had no motor, no ice 
box, and no particular destination. We never knew whether we 
were yachting or sleep walking. We did a great deal, yet seemed to 
accomplish nothing. Ate and lived well, yet never had any money. 
Never pressed our clothes, yet found ourselves blessed with a 
pleasantly civilized hospitality in every port. Al went to an open 
porthole, felt the night breeze that comes in over the mountains to 
the eastward. It was always just a soft breath of cool air, but that 
night it had a slight push in it. “‘We might as well go too,’’ he said. 
“All right with you?” I agreed. It was a fine night. 

At the gangway we thanked the captain, who said we might 
meet again. In the glare of hanging lights, the men worked easily, 
efficiently, and the talk along the decks was familiar and unre- 
strained. None of the crew ventured a familiarity with the cap- 
tain, however. I remembered the voice he used in speaking to us, 
the mandolin, and the cleanliness of the whole ship, inside and out. 
I wondered with whom he went ashore when his ship was in port, 
and if he went ashore at all. We never met him again. 

From the sea wall we negotiated a plank, crossed a derrick 
barge, and from that stepped aboard Mary Jane, 36 feet of pure 
boat, a Colin Archer design. Her decks were bare, her topsides 
oiled. In the forepeak her frames came up solid from the rabbet for 
a distance of perhaps two feet. She was probably over 25 years old. 


Wi: SAT in the saloon of the Nordvaangen, chartered 


By 


BRUCE W. WILLIAMS 


+ 


“Mary Jane” at the end of a towline 
in the harbor of Willemstadt, Curacao 


She is a 36-footer of Colin Archer 
design and is probably more than 


twenty-five years old 
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We saw a number of clipper-bowed trading schooners that were built in Aruba, Bonaire and Grand Cayman 


Al, as owner and complete personnel, had sailed her from 
Norway to the Canaries, then hopped off for Miami. In the 
trades for 43 days, he slept seven hours a night and suffered 
his greatest discomfort at the hands of the Miami port 
authorities, who fined him, practically broke, ten dollars for 
not having a crew list. I had joined her there as a workaway 
and we had called at Nassau and Cat Island. 

In the darkness of the mountain shadows, we hoisted the 
mainsail, set the running lights, and cast off all but a stern 
line. Mate, who may be described as the canine missing link, 
was in a fever of useless activity. I looked for Sailor, the cat. 
She was not aboard. Al scowled; she had never left the 
ship before, but she had picked a devil of a time to be 
mischievous. 

“Tf she doesn’t show up by morning,” said Al, “we'll 
ship a new Sailor and leave her.”’ I took in the running 
lights. No one slept very well. At dawn, Sailor came saunter- 
ing aboard. Her appearance was one of excessive filth, but 
her manner was that of triumphant shame. We dropped the 
stern line and drifted out toward the Gulf of Gonaives, 
possessed of the vague idea that San Juan might be an 
interesting course to lay —if it were convenient. There 
wasn’t much left of the night breeze so we used the big scull- 
ing oar to work out from under the lee of the mountains. 
With one man and this oar against the bulk of the Mary 
Jane, it took about five full strokes to accumulate enough 
force to overcome her inertia. This first picture of a man 
straining himself against an immovable boat was always 
ridiculous. When we got a mile out into the bay, the breeze 
had died completely, so there was no sense in sculling any 
longer. We rigged up an old reaching jib and sat under it, 
sweating heavily. 

“The wind does this every day,” said Al. ‘Take a look at 
the fishing boats.’’ A few miles farther out in the bay the 
little sloops and schooners from Port-au-Prince drifted 
about with their sails set or brailed up. They had come out 
from the city in the dying breeze of the night before, two to 
four o’clock in the morning being the hours for departure. 
When, about three o’clock that afternoon, a freshening 
breeze sprang up out of the west, the fishing boats squared 
away and headed for the harbor. This arrangement seldom 
fails the fishermen and their boats look as if they depended 
upon it. We’d been in Haiti for over two weeks, but this was 


the first time we had tried to figure out the reasons for the 
cycle of east wind, calm, west wind, that occurred every 24 
hours. I said that the size and the mountains of Haiti shut 
out the trades in the western gulf. Al said that the heat 
rising from the land caused the noonday calm and pulled in 
the afternoon westerly, and that the trades were able to 
seep over the mountains only at night. The outlook for the 
haul around Cape Dame Marie was not too interesting. 

In the westerly we hauled aft the sheets and thrashed 
through the channel to the south of Gonaives Island. The 
sea in here has.a spotty look in this wind, any area that you 
point to having waves of different size and character from 
those of an adjacent one. The effect is a little foreboding. A 
few of the native boats passed us on their way in. The 
aboriginal West Indian never had a chance to see a better 
boat than his own, but he must have been a better sailor 
than these present day negroes of Haiti. The boats are 
dirty, falling apart, and the natives sail as if the whole busi- 
ness were disturbing a nap. When an emergency arises there 
is almost always an accident; they become so excited and 
raise such a din that no one can hear anything. 

In a few minutes we threw a trolling line overboard, pay- 
ing out about one hundred feet. On a single hook we had 
put our usual bait, a piece of red and white cotton cut from 
Al’s Tahitian pareu. This was all we knew or cared about 
fishing, but we had to catch fish for fresh food as we could 
keep no meat other than salt pork. The sun set, the breeze 
died, and we caught no fish. That night we ran ahead of the 
easterly breeze, keeping the coast about two miles to port, 
but we could feel the presence of life near us, as you feel it 
on a dark road through the woods. Little reddish fires 
gleamed high up in the hills, and the sound of drums came 
from places where you could see nothing. 

The next day there was little to do except meddle with 
the awning and flush down the hot decks about every 
thirty minutes. Mary Jane has a demountable bowsprit, 
which is a handy rig for moving around in a small harbor 
without power. It is planed flat on the under side, fastened 
down with a cable passing through the stem, and fitted to a 
chock near the fore hatch. In a head sea, the bowsprit, hav- 
ing no bobstay, would give and take wonderfully, relieving 
the mast and rigging of a lot of stress. That day Al sat and 
looked at the jib for fully twenty minutes. Then he went 
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forward, unlashed the inboard end of the sprit from its 
chock, and swung it to the lee rail. It pivoted at the stem, 
throwing the jib out to windward, where it drew. This 
sounds too simple to be original or important, but we were 
pleased with ourselves. 

By the end of the fourth day we were off Cape Dame 
Marie, becalmed for most of the day. I say we were off the 
cape, but I was just becoming familiar with the sextant, and 
trying to plot our position also. It didn’t seem to be very im- 
portant to know where we were, anyway. Once around the 
cape, the wind came heavily out of the east and we galloped 
off to the southeast. “Here’s the wind, boy,” said Al, “‘we’ll 
be off Porto Rico in a week.” 

The next morning we came over to the starboard tack and 
headed for a promontory then one point on the port bow, 
hoping to pick up the easterly countercurrent and an easier 
sea. When we got a look at the shore line, we discovered 
that we hadn’t come sd far. Then the wind died again. This 
was the sixth day, and we were getting bored. We couldn’t 
swim, because the minute it fell calm we’d have a shark 
following us, and when the wind blew it was impossible. 
That day we saw a little steamer close in under the moun- 
tains. She looked as silly and incongruous as we were begin- 
ning to feel on this dead, unconcerned ocean, but I watched 
her all day. On the eighth day we were only 200 yards off 
- a crescent shaped beach with a tropical background that was 


surprising for Haiti. To the east was the promontory we had: 


failed to lay on the inshore tack. Off the beach the wind 
failed, and I sat looking at a rock halfway to shore. I took a 
bearing of it, and got out the glasses to investigate a little 
native village astern. We decided that the village was 
Marigot and that we were now about 40 miles due south of 
Port-au-Prince, having come 250 miles to get there. When 
I looked again at the rock, we had moved backward and in- 
shore. There was a long, oily swell running. 
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We used the sculling oar for an hour, but the current and 
swell had us beaten. I stood up forward to take a picture of 
Al straining at the oar. Looking into the camera finder, I 
lost my balance when the next swell came under the bow, 
but snapped the picture as I fell into the forehatch. Soon we 
were close in to the village we had passed, and the swells 
were getting steep from the shoaling bottom. 

‘“‘We’ll go ashore and get some fresh fruit and vegetables,’ 
said Al, and made the anchor ready. I put on a clean shirt 
and shorts, and unlashed the rowboat. Al had made this him- 
self, after his dinghy was swept away in a gale. This one was 
seven feet long, flat-bottomed, and had an inch freeboard at 
the stern when two men were in. We got her over and han- 
dled ourselves carefully in the swells, while I kept looking to 
see when the bottom would show up. The bottom came up 
fast, then flattened out, and there were some fine breakers 
inshore. The waves became pretty steep, and I saw a bad 
look in Al’s eye, so I rolled backward and overboard. This 
used up the last inch of freeboard and the boat began to fill, 
but the next wave broke, so it made little difference. As the 
boat rolled over, she cracked Al on the head; when he stood 
up, she cut him down at the knees. I was busy in the surf, 
and mad about my clothes, but I was glad I had jumped 
first. But for that look in his eye he would have been first. 

About fifty natives watched this performance, and they 
rushed to drag the boat and oars up on the beach. The men 
were dressed in rags, and the women in dark blue cotton 
dresses that covered them completely. We asked, in French, 
whether we could buy fruit. They had no fruit, nor did they 
have vegetables, eggs or anything else. Of course they 
didn’t speak French, and neither did we, but their mixture 
of it with African dialect was strange indeed. Al tried a little 
Spanish, and the consternation was complete. The crowd 
had never heard of Norway, but they all pointed to the flag 

(Continued on page 92) 


The Galley Slaves 
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I sing you the song of forgotten men 
Who totl in their hell alone. 
Their motto: “‘I Feed’? — and then 


Their crest — a great soup bone. 








Not yours are the names that the papers shout when the 
Roaring ship comes home 

But reporters prate of the Skipper, Mate, and the crew that 
Dared the foam. 

Not yours are the hands to receive the cup as your fellow 
Sailors cheer 

You are not the toast nor the winner’s boast in the chantey 
Ringing clear. 

Not yours are the deeds to receive the cheers of the shouting 
Banquet hall 

Little fame for Cook, or the trouble he took, when the glass 
Began to fall. 

They tell of the comber that swept aboard — nearly drowning 
The Skipper, too. 

Don’t expect to tell of a stifling hell where you brewed 
A savory stew. 

What one of them cares to be told of your watch at the 
Galley stove alone 


When your brow was wet with the greasy sweat of a rancid 
Marrow bone? 

They’d much rather hear of that awful time when the fores’! 
Sheet let go 

And the main boom jibed and the Captain bribed all th 
Gods to ease the blow. 

Why tell of the time when you slipped and fell, and the poker 
Cracked your jaw, 

Would they lose their race if you burned your face because 
“Charley”? wouldn’t draw? 

Let others boast how the race was won by the strength 
Of heart and hands 

But the high Gods know and their praise bestow on the mug 
Who washed the pans. 

Remember the Doctor is half the race, to be treated as good 
As can 

Else you’re licked to start and you’ve lost your heart or 
Ever the race began. 


This is the song of the Galley 
Slaves 


Who toil in their hell alone. 


So give ’em the praise that is 
surely due 


To Gods of the Great Soup Bone. 





ikd 
“Mike” Dennam Wy 
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Fourteen-Foot Dinghy Development in Canada 





A typical cat-rigged dinghy with a 
long deck and hollow lines forward 


** \ RE you building a new sloop next year?” That is the 
A question most sailors of 14-foot dinghies on Lake 

Ontario are asking. The good old cat boat in which 
many of our better skippers learned the rudiments of the 
game seems to have reached its ninth life as far as open com- 
petition is concerned. This does not mean that the cat- 
rigged dinghy has not its purpose, but merely that the sloop 
has proved a keener all round racing boat. 

If Wilton Morse who gave the 14-foot dinghy to the Great 
Lakes could see the successor to his original round-bowed, 
gaff-rigged, ‘towing dink” he would probably not recognize 
her, yet such was the humble beginning of the class. Later, 
George Ackroyd became famous as a builder of these little 
boats and they took on a character of their own. With the 
advent of the Marconi rig, George Owen came upon the 
scene and he it was who put on the fine bow with its reverse 
curve. His purpose in doing this was to offset the pressure of 
the high spar stepped so far forward. 

Perhaps the 14-foot designs would have progressed little 
farther if a young man with ideas by the name of Charles 
Bourke had not at this time appeared. Bourke was keen and 
realized the advantage of refinements. He improved the 


By 


J. B. WRIGHT 


boats to such a degree that the more conservative element 
claimed he was killing the game. They felt he was progressing 
too fast and that boats were too soon outbuilt. Perhaps there 
was something in what they said. In the long run, however, 
the very stiffness of the competition developed finer sailors 
and better boats. 

Finally, the cat boat reached such a stage of perfection 
that Bourke began to seek farther afield. It was a compara- 
tively simple boat to handle, sensitive, and excellent for 
teaching the beginner the fundamental principles of racing, 
but it was a cranky little devil before the wind in any sort of 
a blow. When it came to jibing it was just about as safe to 
close your eyes. Furthermore, when skippers stepped out of 
these boats into anything with a jib they found that they 
had much to learn. 

Realizing this, Bourke decided to try a sloop rig in his cat 
boat. The experiment was not at first a startling success, but 
observations convinced him that the sloop might turn out an 
even faster and more practical racing craft. 

It was just after this (1932) that a controversy in Yacut- 
ING between John Barnes and Geoffrey Pout resulted in an 
international series being arranged. Dinghies from England, 
Long Island Sound, Rochester and Toronto competed. Al- 
though the Englishmen lost a close series to the Toronto 
sailors, their boats made a marked impression. The full 
bows, short, diamond-stayed masts and elaborate construc- 
tion contrasted strikingly with the fine bows and tall cat rig 
masts of the Canadian boats. 

Another series was arranged which was sailed in 1934, off 
Toronto, on Lake Ontario. Rochester turned up with four 
cat boats, the Toronto sailors with two sloops and two con- 
verted cat boats, all of which were designed by Bourke. The 
Englishmen brought out four sloops designed by Uffa Fox. 
Bourke, by this time, had realized that the cat boats, with 
their reverse curve forward, made poor sloops. He filled in 
the bow of the two new boats a bit and put on the light Eng- 
lish type mast. Although built to different rules these new 
sloops and those of Fox’s provided fine racing. In heavy go- 
ing the Canadian boats proved superior, while in moderate 
conditions, especially with a slop, the Englishmen went bet- 
ter. This was quite the opposite to what was expected. As for 
the Rochester cat boats, with the exception of one light day 
when the water was smooth, they were outclassed. Thus the 
sloop was definitely established as the competitive boat of 
the future. 

In recognition of this fact, the Lake Sailing Skiff Asso- 
ciation decided to place the types in separate classes for last 
season’s racing. However, in anumber of open races they com- 
peted, and the cat boats did surprisingly well. In winds of six 
miles’ velocity and upwards the sloops invariably showed 
ahead. Between four and six, the odds were that a sloop 
would win, while under four knots the cat boats had the edge. 

For instance, the Wilton Morse Trophy was sailed in 
what started out a fresh nor’wester and ended a zephyr from 
the south. Bourke and Fleming of the R.C.Y.C. had a good 
lead in their sloops when the wind suddenly switched and 
dropped. The cat boats, farther back, picked up the new 
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“Prospector” is one of the sloop-rigged dinghies. Water 

lines and sections are full forward. Below, left, is a 

close-up of this boat, showing the construction, and at 

the right is her centerboard with lead lower part and 
aluminum shell 


breeze first and, carrying it with their big mains, 
worked out a commanding margin. In the Allan 
Townsend Trophy race smooth water and a light 
breeze prevailed. The sloops on this occasion 
showed equal ability with the cat boats to wind- 
ward but were not good enough off the wind to 
capitalize this advantage. On the other hand, 
the Lipton Cup was sailed for off the Canadian 
National Exhibition in a seven-knot breeze. 
Bourke and Fleming walked away with the race, 
only two cat boats finishing within the first ten. 
The Emerson Cup trials gave similar results in a 
breeze of lighter proportions. 

A summary of the abilities of the two types 
seems to point to the following: On the wind the 
sloop is better in all but the lightest of airs; 
reaching, in anything more than four knots, she 
is superior; running, the cat boat has a decided 
edge except in a wind where the sloop can use a 
spinnaker to advantage. Choppy water affects 
the cat boat more than the sloop, the latter not 
stopping to the same extent on each wave. Above 
all, the balanced helm of the sloop is commend- 
able. There is no drag on the tiller whatsoever as 
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long as the boat is kept level, and not as much as in the cat 
boat, even when heeled. Jibing has been reduced to a com- 
monplace maneuver. 

But it must not be forgotten that the sloop is a more com- 
plicated boat to handle, the jib sheets and centerboard re- 
quiring most of the crew’s attention. This leaves the main 
sheet and tiller to the skipper. Then there is the setting of 
the spinnaker, quite a feat in these little 14-footers when 
they are planing along in a breeze. As far as the novice is 
concerned, these complications may offset the advantages 
gained. 

As might be expected, the new racing boats built last year 
are sloop-rigged, no cat boats having been turned out. Since 
moderate breezes are prevalent during the season, the per- 
formance of the English boats has been kept in mind. This is 
shown in Prospector, the latest Bourke design, owned by 
Gordon Reid, of Toronto. She is decidedly fuller forward, her 
beam is cut down to the new L.S.S.A. minimum of 4 feet 
8 inches, while her hull is smooth-skinned instead of the 
traditional lapstrake construction. So elaborate are her fit- 
tings that she is really a small yacht. Her light, diamond- 
stayed mast has a slot in the wood for the bolt rope to run up 
instead of slides. Reefs are rolled in by turning the boom 
around much as with a window blind. Winches for the cen- 
terboard, halliards and jib sheets are placed conveniently, 
while her centerboard, constructed of wood-braced alumi- 
num, is weighted at the bottom, scaling close to the 50- 
pound maximum. A smaller deck than previously has been 
put on forward to facilitate the handling of the spinnaker. So 
far, her best performances have been in conditions similar to 
those which favored the English boats. 

At Rochester there are six new smooth-skinned boats. 
They have adopted the English dinghy entirely, having 
bought R.J.P. from Stewart Morris, captain of the 1934 
British team. From her they have worked out a design with 
slightly finer lines forward. Balsa wood blocks have also been 
substituted for the metal buoyancy tanks. 

How these boats will fare against the new Bourke creations 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Hurdling in an outboard. Owned by Gendron Brothers, of Montreal, this boat is designed with 





Edward Booth 


air intake at the bow to ventilate the step. The outboard drivers will be out in force this year 


Here We Go for 1936! 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


best motor boating year in our history. Cruising, the 

development of waterfronts and new waterways, 
racing, and the building of a number of new boats should all 
contribute to a season of unprecedented success. 

One of the highlights of 1936 will be the appearance of 
George Crouch’s new boat, to be launched some time in 
February for Dr. Jay Holmes. Brother Crouch is never so 
happy, nor so successful, as when he is given a free hand in 
the designing of a new craft, without any stupid restrictions. 
In this new craft his hand has been particularly free and, as a 
result, the creator of countless famous speed boats will bring 
into the world a boat bristling with new ideas which will 
speedily be copied here and abroad. 

The new boat, already entering the final stages of con- 
struction at the Nevins yard at City Island, will be a 95-foot, 
triple screw, Diesel powered, seagoing fishing cruiser. She will 
have sleeping and living quarters for six in the owner’s party 
and will carry a crew of seven. She will be beautifully stream- 
lined and her color scheme will be bluish-gray with elaborate 
chromium trimmings. Naval architects, boat owners and 
others, however, will be more interested in the amazing 
economy of space employed, the technical details of the bot- 
tom, the spherical stern, the comfortable fishing accommo- 
dations, the specially designed furniture and fittings, the soft 
rubber propeller shaft bearings and the scores of other mod- 
ern touches which will mark this craft as the fishing boat of 
the future. She will be the forerunner of a fine fleet of new 
yachts to come off the ways during the year just beginning. 

Although motor boat racing is only a small part of the 
sport of motor boating, it is the part that makes the head- 
lines and attracts the attention of hordes of people to the 
sport as a whole. And in racing we have our biggest year 
ahead of us. 

Lewis Carlisle, Sammy Crooks, Joel Thorne and a few of 
the other outstanding outboard champions who have pro- 


W: ARE now embarked upon what promises to be the 





vided us with racing thrills for the past four or five years, are 
threatening to leave the outboard ranks, some to step up to 
the ‘‘225’s”’ and eventually the Gold Cup Class. I expect the 
season, however, to see just as many outboard drivers (about 
2,000) as we had last year, dashing about in even more sanc- 
tioned regattas, and entertaining greater crowds than ever. 
There will be a big increase in runabout racing and miscel- 
laneous sweepstakes, free-for-all and special events. The 
greatest excitement will be provided by the new 225-cubic- 
inch hydroplanes and I predict that by the end of the season 
we shall have at least 70 of these fast little marine bronchos 
in this country (there are now 39), that their competitive 
five-mile record will go to over 60 miles an hour, their one- 
mile speed to more than 70, and that we shall see at least one 
truly international contest in this wonderful class. 

Florida has started things off in splendid fashion by 
scheduling seven consecutive week-ends of sanctioned 
regattas, all to include outboards and “‘225’s” and some to 
include numerous classes of runabouts and other racing 
types. The motor boat clan is now having its white flannels 
pressed, yachting caps polished and gold braid renewed in 
order to be present at the following aquatic activities: 


February 8-9, Jacksonville (Junior C. of C.) 
February 15-16, New Smyrna Yacht Club 
February 21-23, Palm Beach Yacht Club 
February 29-March 1, Lakeland 

March 7-8, Tampa Yacht Club 

March 14-15, St. Petersburg Yacht Club 
March 21-22, Miami (Junior C. of C.) 


Mortimer Auerbach is already down in Miami with his 
Emancipators II, III, IV and Special, and has bought a 
piece of land and built a boat shop for experimentation and 
repairs on his racing fleet. 

I cannot report so optimistically on the 1936 Gold Cup 
and Harmsworth possibilities. With the Gold Cup going into 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


POLOGY to the Coast Guard: The crew of the [sis were 

such fast workers that they were rescued by the tanker 

George G. Henry before my warning to be on the lookout for 
them appeared in print. 


Other apologies are in order. A few months ago I referred 
to the ketch Tai Mo Shan as a cutter. Somehow I always 
think of a good boat as a cutter. And then, as Claud Worth 
pointed out in a letter to the Old Man, the quotation ‘‘God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb”’ appeared in Laurence 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey” and not in the Bible. Not 
only has my classical and Sunday school education been 
neglected, but there’s a layer of dust half an inch thick on 
my cepy of Bartlett. Peccavi. (Business of dusting off the 
dictionary oi foreign phrases.) 


The New York Yacht Club’s rejection of the Fairey chal- 
lenge could not have been put more diplomatically if the 
State Department and the Foreign Office had handled the 
correspondence. So everybody is happy and the coast is clear 
for a challenge from the Royal Yacht Squadron on behalf 
of the club’s old friend T. O. M. Sopwith and his Endeavour 
IT, Make your reservations at the Muenchener King for 
September, 1937. 


Uffa Fox’s second book is out, and is a most effective 
refutation of the charge that Uffa was a one-book author. 
The new volume has the same beguiling qualities of original- 
ity and simplicity that marked the first. It’s a pretty expen- 
sive edition, but if we all give up smoking or gargling for a 
couple of months we’ll be able to swing it. 


There’s plenty in Uffa’s book that merits quotation, but 
I’ll content myself with what he said about placing out of 
bounds in future Transatlantic races the ice-infested waters 
off Newfoundland. Uffa speaks of the Stormy Weather’s suc- 
cessful passage through the ice region, and of the Titanic’s 
unsuccessful one. He says that though the odds favor one 
boat’s passing unscathed through the ice they are against 
any one of a fleet, all hell-bent for saving time by sailing the 
shortest route. So he suggests that before the next race the 
Cruising Club and the Ocean Racing Club designate Lat. 


42 N., Long. 50 W. (approximately the Point ‘‘B”’ of the 
steamship routes) as a point north of which the ocean racers 
must not pass. As otherwise, in Uffa’s opinion, all contes- 
tants will follow Dorade’s and Stormy’s winning example and 
plough through fields of ice. Maybe I’m timid and un- 
adventurous, as a reader’s letter recently implied, but this 
seems to me an excellent suggestion. 


If Captain Schlimbach, of Stoertebeker fame, and the Nazis 
in patriotism assembled are successful in putting across a 
Transatlantic race next June, and if the Cruising Club’s 
recommendation that it be started from St. Davids Head 
following the running of the Bermuda Race be observed, 
this problem of sailing through the ice will be effectively dis- 
missed. The great circle course from Bermuda to the Bishop 
cuts south of 42-50, and a course laid close to the Nova 
Scotian coast would be time and distance thrown away. 


Of course, a race to Germany is anything but a certainty 
at this writing, and I, for one, haven’t yet begun to practice 
throwing out my chest and my right hand and exclaiming 
“Heil, Hitler.’”’ Friends of mine in the Little Ship Club who 
have raced to Heligoland say that the Germans are a keen 
and hospitable lot. That’s a point in favor of the projected 
race. Against it is the fact that it follows too close on the 
heels of the Norway event. Moreover, the prospect of racing 
up Channel and across the North Sea to a finish in the Elbe 
River, as the present plans entail, doesn’t listen too perfect. 
Last June the Burnham-Heligoland race was sailed in a 
bang-up southwesterly and the participants made short 
work of it. But I once had to motor over the route in a flat 
inland-sea calm, and the idea of ruining an ocean race with 
five or six hundred miles of coastal uncertainties doesn’t ap- 
peal too heavily. Maybe the sponsors could post a warship 
off the Lizard and end it there. That’s what the Kaiser did 
in 1905 when the world was young and trustful. 


Geoff Owen and his wife sailed their 28-foot Uldra into 
Norfolk recently after having waited a week to pick up the 
proper slant for their slide down the coast. Bound for the 
West Indies, they’re one seamanlike outfit this nervous de- 
partment doesn’t worry about. 
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The Newest Hydrofoil Boat 


Another Application of a Principle 


Fascinating to Nautical Inventors 


By 


WALTER X. BRENNAN 


The boat being lifted from a truck. The 
forward hydrofoils are partly concealed 


Evans hydrofoil boat aroused considerable interest in 

the subject of high speed on the water. Although the 
idea is not new, the Evans are taking up the work where 
others left off and the experiments are being watched with- 
out much of the usual adverse comment. 

In a hydrofoil boat the hull is raised clear of the water and 
the weight is carried on foils similar to aircraft wings which 
project from the sides of the craft. Part of the weight is car- 
ried on similar fins on the rudder. The rudder is substan- 
tially mounted because it carries part of the boat’s weight 
and supports the after propeller shaft bearing. The shaft 
comes out of the hull forward and its after end is about four 
feet below the water line of the hull at rest. A water scoop 
extends about 18 inches below the keel, the lower end of it 
designed to be in the water when the craft has reached the 
normal high speed position. 

Every foil has a lifting section, similar to an airplane 
wing, and is set at an angle for stability and to give a con- 
tinuous lift as the boat gains speed and rises to her designed 
riding position. The foils are arranged in sets of three and 
spaced so that the lower end of one leaves the water just as 
the next below begins to emerge. 

The hull, which was designed by P. L. Rhodes with F. W. 
(Casey) Baldwin as consultant, and built by John L. 
Hacker, is double planked and is extremely light. The 
heaviest parts of the structure are the two engine-bed 


[ee launching and first trials at Detroit of the new 


Trying out the new boat in the Detroit River. At the left, she is just starting to climb out of the water 
and is showing her forefoot. At the right, she is warming up at slow speed and is just beginning to lift 





members on which are mounted the engine, foils and 
rudder. The weight of the entire hull is said not to exceed 850 
pounds. 

The bottom of the hull is of V-bottom design with the 
flattest part 45°, the after surface swinging up to fair into 
the rudder post. The upper part of the hull is perfectly 
streamlined with even the hatches secured by fittings inside. 

A Packard Gold Cup motor is used, and aeronautical en- 
gineers who are working on the boat estimate a speed of 
over 150 miles an hour. On the first trials, no attempt at 
speed was made, attention being centered on steering ar- 
rangements, angles of attack of the foils and propeller pitch. 
At 900 r.p.m. the upper foils emerged from the water and 
the bow lifted until about two feet of the keel forward came 
out of water. The speed was probably not more than 25 
miles an hour but Bob Evans, driving the craft, said that, 
so far, performance checked with the figures. 

The boat, which is named U.S. 3, is regarded entirely as 
an experimental craft by her three sponsors, E. 8. Evans, 
and his two sons, Robert B. and Edward §S., Jr. Using the 
data they obtain in tests, they plan to build a larger boat 
with 50 per cent more power if the plan appears practicable. 

The idea is not new, having been tried out in Italy about 
25 years ago, by Peter Cooper Hewitt and by Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell here about 20 years ago. The Evans have gathered 
all data available from early experiments and are applying 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The broad verandah of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, facing the anchor- 
age, where visiting yachtsmen gather during the club’s fall race meet 


Manhasset Bay’s Fall Series 


F YOU didn’t know yachtsmen, you 
might expect that by the middle of 
September they would have had about 
ail the sailing they needed for one year 
and would be satisfied to race once a 
week for the rest of the season and let 
it go at that. In some places, the racing 
season winds up around Labor Day, but 
not so on Long Island Sound. With 
three months of racing two or three 
days a week astern of them, they’re still 
eager for a few extra days of competi- 
tion, as the history of the Manhasset 
Bay Yacht Club’s annual Fall Series 
has proved. 

Commodore Egbert Moxham sug- 
gested the idea of this series back in the 
spring of 1933, he being a racing man 
who will always come out, winter or 
summer, if there’s a reasonable chance 
of competition, and the doubters were 
silenced when a fleet of 64 boats turned 
up under the worst possible conditions. 
Since then the fleets have grown slowly 
but steadily, 65 boats in 1934, and 72 
last fall. 

One feature that may contribute to 
the popularity of the series is that the 
courses are entirely different from those 
sailed during the summer. Instead of 
sailing around the well-grooved courses 
out in the middle of the Sound, the 
classes start in Manhasset Bay, oppo- 
site the yacht club and just outside the 
area where the club fleet anchors. The 
larger boats sail out of the bay, around 
Gangway Buoy, then east to Prospect 
Point or Matinicock Point, then north- 


erly to the northeast Execution Buoy 
and home, passing either side of Execu- 
tion Light but leaving Gangway to port. 
It is a varied and interesting course, of- 
fering various problems not met on the 
usual Sound triangles. Boats of inter- 
mediate size sail out to Gangway, west 
to King’s Point and home, and for the 
little craft courses are laid out within 
Manhasset Bay. 

The Manhasset Fall Series has grown 
in popularity without much help from 
the weather. The 1933 series started 
with a flat, calm afternoon on which no 
race could be held, followed next day 
by a howling northeaster. Twenty-four 
boats started on the outside course and 
eight of them broke down, while inside 
the bay things were not much better. 
Next day it blew harder and there was 
no race at all, so the prizes went to 
those who were able to hammer through 
that one awful race on Thursday. 

The 1934 series was held under a 
blanket of rain, in spite of which the 
skippers and crews of 65 boats managed 
to enjoy themselves. One of the features 
that year was the thirtieth anniversary 
race of the Thirty-Foot Class. It hap- 
pened that the course, from the bay out 
around Matinicock and back, was ex- 
actly the same as that of the original 
race held in the class, and by an in- 
teresting coincidence the winner was 
the same boat that had won the original 
contest, Oriole, sailed by the veteran 
Samuel C. Pirie. Seven of the original 
eighteen “Thirties” turned out. This 
year the weather was somewhat more 
normal, no better and no worse than 
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average September Sound weather, and 
the fleet swelled to 72 boats. 

Essentially, the Manhasset Bay Fall 
Series is a small boat series, partly be- 
cause of the inside start and finish line 
but more because the owners of bigger 
yachts don’t seem to get out for the 
mid-week races as easily as do the more 
enthusiastic crews of the smaller fry. 
Several 30-footers and a few Eight- 
Metres, 20-Raters and other medium 
sized yachts have taken part in various 
races, but the Victories, Atlantics, Inter- 
clubs and Stars, sailing the Prospect 
Point course, have been the backbone 
of the fleet, while the Meteors, Snipes, 
Wee Scots, dinghies and other mosquito 
fleets have sailed the courses inside the 
bay. 

Twice the one-design sloops from the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club have been 
scheduled to take part in the proceed- 
ings, in 1933 and 1935. In the former 
year they got in one race, in a gale of 
wind, but last fall, owing to the un- 
expected prolonging of their interna- 
tional series with the Interclub Class, 
they weren’t able to get to Fort Wash- 
ington at all, so the club sent their 
trophy down to Bermuda to be fought 
for in home waters. 

The names of the winners in past 
series have been duly chronicled, and 
there is no point in going into that 
again. It is significant, however, that 
there have been few ‘‘repeat”’ winners, 
the luck being pretty evenly distrib- 
uted. 

Activities ashore keep pace with 
those afloat, as they must at any prop- 
erly run yacht series, and the Fall 
Series always winds up with a dinner 
at the club at which the prizes are pre- 
sented and an earnest invitation for 
another year extended. The date for the 
series of 1936 has not been set yet, but 
there will be one. The series generally 
takes place on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday in the early part of the mid- 
dle of September, and is followed on 
Saturday by a regular Manhasset Bay 
championship regatta on the Sound. 

Ws. H. Taytor 


+ + + 


Larchmont Goes in for 
Ocean Racing 


HE Larchmont Yacht Club, pre- 

mier Long Island Sound racing or- 
ganization, is stepping out into new 
waters next summer with the first event 
of what will probably become an annual 
ocean race. While the well-filled racing 
schedule of the club has in recent years 
been confined to afternoon triangular 
events in which big fleets have com- 
peted, the cruising yachtsmen in the 
club felt that there was room for an- 
other long distance race that would take 
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the contestants outside of headlands, 
which none of the shorter Long Island 
Sound events do. 

With this end in view, the trustees of 
the Larchmont Yacht Club have ap- 
proved the report of a special commit- 
tee appointed to make plans for such an 
event, and the first race will be held this 
year, starting on the Friday preceding 
the start of Larchmont Race Week, the 
date for 1936 being July 17th. 

The course will be from the starting 
line off Larchmont, around Montauk 
Point, to Fire Island Lightship and 
return, a total distance. of about 300 
nautical miles. The race will be sailed 
under the measurement rule of the 
Cruising Club of America and will be 
for the following classes: 

Class A, 72 feet over all to 55 feet 
over all. Class B, 55 feet over all to 40 
feet over all. These two classes to race 
together, on corrected time, for the 
Larchmont Trophy, or grand prize. 
Class C, for yachts ineligible to race 
under the restrictions of the Cruising 
Club Rule, and to be rated under the 
Universal Rule of measurement. Class C 
not to be eligible for the Larchmont 
Trophy. 

The course, about equally divided be- 
tween outside and sheltered waters, 
should prove attractive and is of a 
length that should get the contestants 
back to Larchmont in time for them to 
participate in the racing and festivities 
of Larchmont Race Week, barring the 
opening Saturday. Special racing classes 
for cruising boats probably will be in- 
cluded in the Race Week schedule. 

The event should prove popular with 
yachtsmen who own cruising boats cap- 
able of racing outside of sheltered 
waters. 


+ + + 


Developing the Wishbone Rig 


URING the fall, Herreshoff, of 
Bristol, has been experimenting 

with a somewhat different type of wish- 
bone rig on a 20-foot Development 
Class boat owned by George Nichols of 
the New York Yacht Club. Results are 


said to have been highly satisfactory. 
The sail area of the rig is 124 square 
feet, of which 92 square feet are in the 
mainsail. 

As can be seen from the pictures 
reproduced here, the mast is stepped on 
the top of the centerboard trunk on a 
pivot so that the streamlined spar turns 
with the sail, giving the advantage of 
continuous streamlining. The mast is 22 
feet long, hollow, and weighs less than 
fourteen pounds. The total weight of all 
the spars is less than twenty pounds. 
This has been made possible by using a 
new composition of laminated woods, 
employing spruce and balsa, that gives 
surprising strength factor, with a mini- 
mum of weight. The shell on the mast is 
about one-quarter of an inch thick, and 
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The mast is stepped on the 
forward end of the center- 
board trunk and revolves to 
get the maximum efficiency 
from the sail. Instead of a 
clew outhaul, the wishbone 
boom is adjusted at the 
forward end 
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The north coast of Cuba affords 
good sport for the big game 
fisherman. Here is a 433- 
pound striped marlin taken off 
Havana last year by L. E. 
Brownson, Jr., from his Elco 
Cruisette “Black Eagle II.” At 
left, a 38-foot twin screw Crui- 
sette, similar to “Black Eagle 
II,” equipped for fishing 





Casa Harris 
Below. A new rig by Herreshoff, of 
Bristol, on a 20-foot Development 
Class boat owned by George 
Nichols of the New York Yacht 
Club. It proved highly satisfactory 
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Right. “Landfall” is a small edition of “Dorade,” designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., for Guy W. Rex, Hobart, Tasmania, 
where this picture was taken on the yacht’s first day under sail 


the mast is grooved to take a double- 
luffed sail. This new rig eliminates the 
annoying clew outhaul, as the same ef- 
fect is gained by pulling the forward end 
of the boom aft, towards the mast. 

The boat is also equipped with a set 
of runners that operate on a sail track 
with a self-locking device which mini- 
mizes the handling and facilitates sail- 
ing by two people. 

The boat has been delivered by 
Herreshoff to Commodore Nichols at 
Cold Spring Harbor, and he is sending 
her down to Florida for use during the 
holiday season. 


+ + + 


Irving Cox 


T IS, perhaps, as a yachtsman as 

much as a naval architect that 
Irving Cox, senior member of the firm 
of Cox & Stevens, who died November 
16th after a short illness, was known to 
his friends. Closely bound by family 
ties with the life on the North Shore of 
Long Island, with the Sound as a play- 
ground, it was but natural that his 
major interest became the sea and 
ships. Learning to sail in small yachts, 
his talent for designing them soon be- 
came apparent, and he chose naval ar- 
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Left. Two new auxiliary centerboard sloops built by 
Mathis Yacht Building Co., from designs by Thomas 
D. Bowes. They are 46' 10" long over all on a draft of 
3’ 9", carry 920 square feet of sail and are powered 
with Buda Diesel engines of 85 hp. each. The white boat 
is the “Edrus,” owned by Russell Haberling, and the 
black one is named “ Alelnansr,” S. M. Ramsdell, owner 


chitecture as a profession, working for 
a time at the old Roach Shipyard at 
Chester, Pa., to acquire practical knowl- 
edge of ship construction. Later he 
formed a partnership with the late 
William Gardner, under the firm name 
of Gardner & Cox, and they designed 
many outstanding yachts, among others 
the auxiliary schooner Atlantic, which 
is still in service. Wishing to extend his 
operations beyond the field of yacht- 
ing, Mr. Cox separated from Mr. 
Gardner and, with his brother, Daniel 
H., and Colonel Edwin A. Stevens of 
Hoboken, N. J., founded in 1903 the 
firm of Cox & Stevens, Inc., to engage 
in designing vessels of all types. Their 
products have included commercial 
vessels, as well as a large number of 
well-known yachts. 

During the past few years, Mr. Cox 
had not been active in the direction of 
the firm’s business and he devoted him- 
self to community activities on Long 
Island and spent his winters on Hog 
Island, Nassau, B. W. I., where he 
helped to organize the Porcupine Club 
and develop yacht racing on Nassau 
Harbor. His other clubs were the New 
York Yacht, Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht, Union, India House and Beaver 
Dam. 





Six-Metre International Match 
Shaping Up 

HE Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club has received from the Scot- 
tish Committee of the British-American 
Cup the conditions for the match race 
to be sailed in Scottish waters next sum- 
mer between American and British Six- 
Metre teams. The conditions call for 
four boats to represent each side, with 
the best three out of five or four out of 
seven races taking the match. The races 
are to be sailed on open water outside 
of Rothesay, on the Clyde, over alter- 
nate windward-leeward and triangular 
courses. The first race is to be sailed 
July 10th, and the method of scoring 
each race is to be on the point system. 
The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club has as yet made no announcement 
of its plans for holding elimination races 
to choose the American team, but will 
do so shortly. At least two new ‘“‘Sixes”’ 
are being built here, one for Seward 
Johnson from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens, and one for Herman Whiton 
from his own design, we understand. 
Both of these boats will be available to 
go abroad if chosen. Briggs Cunning- 
ham is taking Lucie to Bermuda to tune 
up and is prepared to take her abroad in 
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time for the One-Ton Cup Race on 
June 15th, and the Gold Cup Race, 
June 25th (both to be sailed in Scan- 
dinavian waters), and then take her to 
Scotland for the British-American Cup 
Races. Chandler Hovey has purchased 
Cherokee and his daughter, Elizabeth 
Hovey, will take her to Scotland if 
Cherokee is selected. Philip Roosevelt is 
prepared to take Jzll across as a Sea- 
wanhaka representative. 

If an American-built ‘‘Six’’ goes 
from the West Coast to the Olympic 
Races in Germany, she would also be 
eligible. So it looks as if we would have 
no trouble in finding enough owners 
ready and willing to go abroad if their 
boats should be selected. 


+ + + 


The Bermuda and the 


Transatlantic Races 


AILING in the Bermuda Race next 
June will be a larger number of for- 
eign entrants than has ever taken part 
in this biennial event of the Cruising 
Club of America. The magnet that will 
bring this foreign fleet here is a Trans- 
atlantic Race sponsored by German 


Right. Another new cruiser is the 
32-foot “Ko-Long-Su,” owned by 
Ross Brattain, of Seattle, and 
built at the Trimmerships yard. 
She has a cruising speed of 16 
miles, obtained from two 45 hp. 
Lycoming engines installed be- 
neath the floor of the after cock- 
pit, no angle drives being used. 
One of the interesting features of 
the boat is the streamlining of the 
cabin house 


Raymond J. Krantz 


yacht clubs, to be sailed as part of the 
marine program of the Olympic Games 
of 1936. At least four German yachts, 
and possibly a fifth, are coming over to 
race back to Germany, and one or two 
Scandinavian yachts are expected and 
perhaps a couple from Great Britain, if 
present plans mature. 

When Captain Ludwig Schlimbach 
brought the Stoertebeker over for the 
race to Norway last summer, he sug- 
gested the possibility of such a race this 
year, and on his arrival home he found 
German yachtsmen most enthusiastic 
and eager to sail the race in 1936, in 
spite of the difficulty that may be en- 
countered in getting American entries 
so soon after the race to Norway. 

However, sponsored by several Ger- 
man yacht clubs, the race has been 
scheduled. The plan is to have the for- 
eign entrants in the Atlantic race arrive 
here in time to- participate in the 
Bermuda Race and, after a few days at 
the Island, start the Transatlantic Race 
from St. David’s Head about July 1st, 
and finish off the mouth of the Elbe 
River. The distance from Bermuda to 
the finish is approximately 3400 miles, 
and the course should be an ideal one 
as far as winds and weather are con- 
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cerned. The rule used will probably be 
the Ocean Racing Rule of the Cruising 
Club, although the full details of the 
event have not been worked out as yet 
on the other side. It may be that the 
combined times of the race to Bermuda 
and the longer ocean leg may be used 
for computing the winner’s time. What- 
ever method is used, the foreign yachts 
that sail in the Bermuda Race will be 
eligible for any prizes offered in the 
Bermuda event. 

By counting the race to Bermuda, 
which will start from Newport about 
June 24th, as a leg of the Transatlantic 
Race, any American owner desirous of 
sailing in the latter would not have to 
forego the former event, for, after fitting 
for the race to the Onion Patch, his 
yacht would be in shape to go on 
across, 

Of the German yachts, one is being 
entered by a club in the Free City of 
Danzig, one by a Bremen yachtsman, 
one is from Hamburg, and the fourth 
is from Berlin. Abeking & Rasmussen 
are building a yacht of the approximate 
dimensions and rig of Stormy Weather 
which, it is said, will be a starter. Full 
details and circulars giving the condi- 
tions will be ready shortly. 


Left. “Skimmer,” a new power 
cruiser designed and built by 
Ralph H. Wiley, Oxford, Md., for 
Glenn Stewart, of the Cruising 
Club of America. Designed for 
southern work, “Skimmer” has al- 
ready reached Miami on a cruise 
to the Florida Keys 


“Skimmer” is equipped with two 

6-cylinder Buda gasoline motors 

which give her a cruising speed of 
10 knots at 1200 r.p.m. 
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EDITORIAL 


Use All Aids to Navigation 


N ONE of the long distance races of last summer, over a 
course of some 300 miles, much of it out of sight of land 
but with some “coasting,” the use of radio direction finders 
was barred by the race committee, for the reason that they 
might give an unfair advantage to those carrying them be- 
cause the initial cost presumably would keep a number of 
yacht owners from installing such an outfit for the race. In 
the case of the Bermuda Race, also, expressions of this fear 
have been voiced. This stand is, we believe, not logical. Cer- 
tainly, a navigator is justified in using any and all aids to 
navigation that are provided. One might as well hold that the 
use of a chronometer, submarine bell signals, or recording 
sounding device should be barred because of their cost. The 
use of anything that adds to the safety and accuracy of 
navigation should be encouraged. If the government spends 
money to establish reliable aids, certainly they should be 
made full use of, even (or especially) in a race. 

The extension of the radio beacon system of the Light- 
house Bureau and the availability of radio direction finders 
at low cost depend entirely upon a more universal adoption 
of radio beacon navigation and the installation of radio di- 
rection finders on more and more vessels. If a demand can be 
created so that these direction finders can be manufactured 
in reasonable quantities, probably a satisfactory instrument 
can be made at a price commensurate with other articles 
requisite to the safe handling of a yacht. 


oe 


Don’t Kill the Goose of the Golden Egg 


EVERAL complaints have reached us recently from 
yachtsmen who have visited Florida in their yachts that 

a personal property tax has been levied on their boats, even 
though they were only visitors to and not residents of that 
state. Insome cases this tax has been fora considerable amount. 
Investigation of the situation brings to light the fact that 

a Florida state law compels county tax assessors to place all 
personal property on the tax rolls. It is the custom, therefore, 
for local assessors (such as those at Miami) to list all boats in 
their jurisdiction in the early part of the year (irrespective of 
where they hail from), and about May Ist to remove from 
this list all boats which have left the locality. In this way, 
the tax has been imposed on many yachts that have not 
left before the second check-up. As at present administered, 
the law often works a hardship on those yacht owners who 
spend some of the winter months in Florida and then take 
their boats back to their home states, where, in some in- 
stances, they are also subject to a tax. 





We understand that this tax law is as unpopular with local 
tax assessors of counties bordering the coast as it is with 
boat owners, as it tends to keep yachts from staying in the 
state as long as they otherwise might. But they are powerless 
in the matter and claim that the responsibility rests on the 
state legislature which, so far, has been controlled by a 
majority of the counties in the northern and inland parts of 
the state whose representatives are not interested in any- 
thing connected with yachts except to get out of those which 
visit the coast sections a share of the financial return that 
such yachts bring the localities they visit. 

A short-sighted policy, we’ll say, and one that will do 
much to kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
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Remember January !7th—25th 


APPY NEW YEAR! Snappy new ‘boats for you to 
view, admire and desire in the thirty-first annual 
Motor Boat Show at the Grand Central Palace. January 
17th to 25th are the dates. A grand fleet heading for the 1936 
season. They’ll be glad to have you aboard. Remember the 
place and date. But if anyone can’t make it, he may still get 
much of the news and some of the fun if he connects with the 
February Show number of YacHTING. 

As in all Motor Boat Shows since 1909, YacuTING will be 
represented, and will be located in its usual quarters on the 
third floor. In addition to this regular exhibit, the Book 
Department of the magazine will occupy additional space 
this year and will be found in Booth 117, on the same floor, 
where yachtsmen will find all the latest books on yachting 
subjects as well as a complete marine library which will 
satisfy the most discriminating readers. 


++ + 


Are “Dinksters” Getting Soft? 


HE last two week-ends in November witnessed those 

appalling conditions of low temperature, ice and snow so 
traditionally dear to the hearts of the ‘‘dinksters.” The 
Fates had thus conspired to stage an ideal setting for the 
scheduled regattas. But, instead of taking advantage of these 
opportunities to demonstrate further their contempt for the 
elements, the ‘‘Frosties’”’ contented themselves with laying 
plans for their Sunburn Regatta in Florida next month. 
More in sorrow than in anger we deplore the fact that, hav- 
ing been so flatteringly publicized both here and abroad 
with reference to their ability to “‘take it’ in all kinds of 
weather, the “‘dinksters”’ have settled back complacently on 
their sterns to drift on their reputations. 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





HUGH KILMER 


N THIS day of the dictator, Hugh Kilmer, who guides with a firm hand 
the destiny of the countless thousands who race at Larchmont, surely 
deserves a place in this “‘Who’s Who in Yachting.” In spite of the regimen- 
tation necessarily imposed in his line of endeavor (he is chairman of his 
club’s Race Committee), Hugh is favorably known to practically every rac- 
ing man on Long Island, whether he sails in a Class M cutter or a lowly 
“dink.” 

A product of the Gulf Coast of the United States, Hugh Kilmer has been 
interested and active in affairs at Larchmont since he joined this racing 
organization in 1921. From 1928 to 1934, he owned the auxiliary yauwl 
“‘Tdler”’ in which he cruised and carried the club burgee in many long dis- 
tance races, usually, he modestly says, with only moderate success. In 1924, 
he was one of the crew of the schooner “‘ Fame”’ in the Bermuda Race, and in 
1934 he made the trip again as one of the charterers of the “‘ Teal.”’ At pres- 
ent he sails a Frostbite dinghy and has been an ardent follower of that 
strenuous game since it was started. 

His other yachting affiliation is with the Cruising Club of America. 
With his flair for doing things, he is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of that vigorous organization and it is largely due to his efforts that 
the membership is able to keep mentally alert and carry on from one sailing 
season to another without breaking under the strain of inactivity. 
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A 34-Foot Cruiser of Attractive Appearance 
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HE accompanying plans are those 

of an interesting trunk cabin motor 
cruiser designed by Chester A. Ned- 
widek, naval architect of New York, 
for D. Korach, also of New York. She 
was built by her owner who rented a 
small yard in Connecticut. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: length over all, 
340’; beam, extreme, 9’6’’; draft of 
water, 3’0’’. The body plan gives a good 
idea of the boat’s model, with enough 
deadrise and a firm bilge. She has a 
nicely worked out flare forward which 
melts into a tumble home in the after- 
body. The forward sections are some- 
what club-footed which carries the dis- 
placement well out into the bow. 

The cabin trunk is long and low, 
adding to the apparent length of the 
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Outboard profile of the new motor cruiser by Nedwidek 





The body plan shows a neat flare 


Cabin plan and inboard profile. She 
has a roomy cockpit and a snug cabin 
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boat, and the long roof over the cockpit 
seems to give a few additional inches to 
the length. The cockpit is roomy and 
has a seat with a lazyback across its 
after end. Forward is a comfortable 
cockpit which will not only be enjoyed 
when under way but will also be handy 
when working ground tackle. 

The cabin is fitted with a transom 
berth on each side, the seat backs swing- 
ing up to form upper berths. A well 
equipped toilet room is on the port side 
aft with a compact galley opposite it. 

The engine, a Gray Six-60, gives a 
speed of 14 m.p.h. It is installed under a 
box at the forward end of the cockpit 
with Kimball controls at the helmsman’s 
position. Two gasoline tanks of 100 gal- 
lons total capacity are fitted and one 
50-gallon fresh water tank. 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose names they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The lines of the new schooner show a boat that should be easily driven 


Here’s a Schooner for Deep Water Cruising 


HE PLANS herewith are those of a 
schooner yacht for Milton Knight 
of Toledo, Ohio, from designs by John 
G. Alden of Boston. She is now under 
construction at the yard of the George 
Lawley & Son Corporation, Neponset, 
Mass., and is scheduled for deliv- 
ery early in the spring. She is 
72’2” in length over all, 54’2” 
l.w.l., 166’ extreme beam and 10’ 
draft. The new yacht is of gener- 
ous displacement and carries 
33,000 pounds of lead on her 
keel and about 8,000 pounds 
of inside ballast. 
Her construction is quite h 
heavy, with double sawn 
frames. The decks are of 
teak as is the rail and deck 
joinerwork. A comfortable 
deck shelter is built at the 


forward end of the cockpit, Pee 4 


similar to that used on other 
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boat is designed for extended offshore 
cruising, speed being a secondary con- 
sideration. Spars are hollow and sails 
are by Ratsey with a good assortment of 
light canvas. The area of the four 
lowers is 2405 square feet. The rig is 
fairly tall and short on the base, 
with little overhang to the main 
boom and a large foresail so that 
the yacht can show considerable 
canvas with mainsail and jib 
stowed. 

The engine, a 6-cylinder 
65-85 hp. Buda Diesel with 
2:1 reduction gear, is in- 
stalled aft in a separate 
compartment with two 150- 
gallon fuel tanks adjacent to 
it. The fresh water tank 
capacity is over 500 gallons. 

Below decks there are 

three double staterooms, two 
-\k\7 good sized toilet rooms, and 

Z a roomy main cabin. 
She will probably be an 





The gaff-headed rig with 
fidded topmasts was adopted 
at the owner’s request as the 






















































































entrant in the 1936 Bermuda 
Race, and will cruise on the 
Atlantic Coast before ending, 
up the season at Toledo. ¢ 




















The cabin plan provides three double staterooms and a good sized main cabin 
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The lines follow closely those of the traditional bugeye 


A Pocket Edition of the Chesapeake Bay Bugeye 


VERY section of our coast 

has developed its own 
particular type of boat, usually 
the type best suited to local 
conditions. It is natural for a 
naval architect whose home is 
in Baltimore to be interested in 
the boats of Chesapeake Bay, 
especially in the well-known 
bugeye. 

The yacht shown herewith 
was designed by Samuel 8S. 
Rabl, of Baltimore, for J. W. 
Gilbert of Wilmington, N. C. 
She is 35’ 0” over all, 28’ 6” on 
the water line, 11’ 0’’ beam and 
draws 3’ 9” with the center- 
board up. With the board 















closely the traditional bugeye, 
with her generous beam and 
easy sections. Moreover, she is 
a double-ender, as are the 
originals of the type. She was 
designed for use in the shallow 
yet open waters of the sounds 
along the coast of the Carolinas 
and also for occasional short 
trips offshore. As auxiliary 
power she will carry an out- 
board motor which can be 
shipped on a demountable 
bracket aft. 

The arrangement plan is sim- 
ple and practical, with no at- 
tempt to crowd too much into a 
small space. The rig is snug, the 












down, the draft will be almost ‘ y~ total sail area being 604 square 
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Diesel Cruiser 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of 85-foot Diesel cruiser 


HIS attractive Diesel-driven yacht 

is from the board of Eldredge- 
McInnis, naval architects of Boston, 
and is for a yachtsman of that district. 
Her principal dimensions are: length 
over all, 85’; beam, extreme, 1614’; 
draft, 4’. 

Below, the forecastle provides ac- 
commodation for four men and has the 
crew’s toilet room adjoining it. The 
galley, which extends the full width of 
the yacht, is also under the raised deck. 
Stairs lead from the galley up to the 


dining room in the forward deckhouse. 
A passageway leads aft from the galley 
with the captain’s room to port and a 
store room and a large ice box to star- 
board. 

The after quarters include the own- 
er’s stateroom (a large double room 
with a private bath room next to it), 
two single staterooms, a bath room and 
a commodious lounge. Access to the 
deck is through a companionway to 
starboard and also from the lounge. 
Ample lockers are fitted throughout. 
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The engine room is amidships and 
here are installed two Winton-Diesel 
engines developing 200 hp. each which 
will drive the yacht at a cruising speed 
of 15 m.p.h. The auxiliary machinery 
includes a 5 kw. generating set, a 
blower for assuring good ventilation to 
engine room and bilges, the usual 
pumps and batteries. The fuel tanks, of 
1200 gallons total capacity, are in the 
forward part of the engine room and in 
the lazarette. Fresh water to the amount 
of 315 gallons is carried in a tank aft. 


A 16-Foot Centerboard Sloop by Sweisguth 


HE BOAT shown below is from 

designs by Francis Sweisguth, 
naval architect of Larchmont, N. Y. 
She is 16’ 0” in length over all, 12’ 3” 
on the water line, 5’ 8’’ extreme beam 
and 8” dra‘t of hull. With the center- 
board down, the draft is 4’. She carries 
140 square feet of canvas of which 98 

















square feet are in the mainsail and 42 in 
the jib. As she was designed with the 
requirements of the amateur builder in 
view, construction is simple and the 
sections are straight lines. 

The boat is much like the 18-footers 
designed by Mr. Sweisguth for the 
Sandusky Sailing Club, the plans of 


which appeared in the February, 1935, 
issue of YACHTING. She also has a family 
resemblance to the 23-footer carried on 
U.S.S. Richmond (See YAcuTING, Sep- 
tember, 1933). Other boats of the same 
type have proved fast and dry. 

A hatch in the after deck permits the 
use of an outboard motor. 





























Lines and sail plan of the new 16-foot sloop 
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A Trim Double-Ended Sloop 


HIS LITTLE boat was planned, 

her designer writes, to obtain the 
maximum of comfort that could be had 
on her limited length, and to be a boat 
that will perform well under all condi- 
tions of weather. She is from the board 
of Murray G. Peterson, naval architect 
of Marblehead, Mass., and her principal 
dimensions are as follows: length over 
all, 15’ 1’’; length on water line, 13’ 5’’; 
beam, 5’ 6”; draft, 2’ 3’’. 

As a study of the plans will show, she 
is a double-ender and quite full on deck, 
which gives plenty of reserve buoyancy, 
while she is fine below water which 
should tend to make her sail fast. She 
carries 500 pounds of lead on her keel 
and this, with her liberal beam and the 
-, weight of the crew to windward, should 
keep her on her feet when it breezes up. 
With the hollows in her water line both 
forward and aft, her motion in a sea 
should be easy and she should also 
leave a clean wake. The midship section 
gives a good idea of the shape of the 
hull and reveals a model with not only 
good initial stability but one that will 
pick up stability rapidly when heeled. 
Though at first sight she looks foreign, 
she looks also like a good performer both 
in smooth water and a slop of a sea. 

The rig is high and fairly narrow and 
the total sail area is 133 square feet. 
Of this, 96 square feet are in the mainsail 
and 37 in the jib. The mainsail is fitted 
with roller reefing gear, an asset to 
any small boat, and she will handle 
under reefed mainsail alone. 

The boat is clinker-built, being 
planked either with mahogany or 
white cedar, at the owner’s option. 
Plank fastenings are copper rivets. 
Deep floors are fitted in wake of the 
lead keel. The cockpit is roomy and 
will accommodate four or five peo- 
ple without crowding. The helms- 
man’s seat is five inches higher 
than the crew’s seats so that the 
man at the tiller will always have a 
clear view over the heads of anyone 


The sail plan is high and 


fairly narrow, with 


the jib- 


stay well up the mast. The 
mainsail is fitted with roller 


reefing gear 
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in the cockpit. The coaming runs 
forward of the mast, enclosing part 
of the deck which makes a handy 
place for coiling down halliards. A 
bulkhead just abaft the mast cuts 
off a compartment forward. 

Although the boat is small and 
thus primarily a boat for the junior 
yachtsman, she can furnish plenty 
of fun for the grown-ups as well. 
Finished bright above water, with 
white boot top and green bottom, 
she should present an attractive 
appearance. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


A Long Cruise in a Short Boat 


HE Richardson Little Giant Yakaboo IT, 

a 25-footer owned by C. G. Murdick of 
Mackinac Island, Mich., left her home port 
early in September and cruised leisurely to 
Chicago. Thence she made her way through 
the Drainage Canal and the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers to New Orleans and along the 
Intracoastal Waterways to Galveston. After 
the holiday season, the Murdicks plan to 
cruise to Florida for the rest of the winter. 
In the spring, Yakaboo II will return home, 
either retracing her route or voyaging north 
by the Inside Route, the New York Barge 
Canal to Oswego, the Trent Canal and 
Georgian Bay. 

Yakaboo IT is powered with a Gray 6-60. 
When last heard from she had covered 2132 
miles in 56 days, 25 of which were spent in 
port. Her longest run was 118 miles and her 
shortest 35. She has averaged 4.7 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 


+ + + 


Appointment Announced 


The Cummins Engine Company of Colum- 
bus, Indiana, announces that C. D. Cummins 
has been appointed its Atlantic Coast man- 
ager. His office is in New York and he is in 
constant touch with the company’s distrib- 
utors all along the Atlantic Coast. Both sales 
and service problems are under his jurisdic- 
tion and the Cummins Engine Company is 
thus able to render immediate and highly 
competent service to the users of its engines. 


A Gar Wood cruiser being lifted 
out of the water on the elevator at 
the modern plant of Barret Boats, 
Inc., in Miami 


A Modern Plant 


Facing both Biscayne Bay and Biscayne 
Boulevard, Miami, is the up-to-date plant of 
Barret Boats, Inc., distributors for Gar 
Wood boats and Richardson cruisers. The 
plant is owned and operated by Thomas L. 
Barret, who also has a plant in Louisville, Ky. 
The showroom is housed in a building which 
is a fine example of the modern school of 
architecture, simple in line but effective, 
built of white stucco with black belt course 
and black steel windows. Here are displayed 
the Gar Wood and other boats in an attrac- 
tive sales room. 









A Little Giant demonstrator show- 
ing her paces on the Thames near 
London. She is owned by Frank 
Norrington, Richardson distributor 
for the British Isles 


The storage and servicing yard is in the 
rear. There are six storage tracks that will 
hold ten 32-foot cruisers and a transfer 
track for shifting boats from one track to the 
other and to and from the elevator. This 
elevator, one of the few in service anywhere, 
is electrically operated. It will handle a 38- 
foot boat of 13 feet beam and has a capacity 
of 12 tons. Boats are quickly hauled out for 
painting, repairs or storage and as quickly 
launched. 





+ + + 





Universal’s Latest Catalog 


Under the title ‘‘Seagoing Light Plants 
by Universal,” the Universal Motor Com- 
pany of Oshkosh, Wis., has just issued an 
interesting booklet covering its direct-con- 
nected generating sets for marine use. These 
are built in one-, two-, four- and six-cylinder 
units from 1% to 10 kw. The single cylinder 
set is 274” bore and 314” stroke while the 
others are 3” by 314”. The three smaller 
sizes are built for either 32 or 115 volts while 
the large set is for 115 or 230 volts. 

These plants are marine units and are de- 
signed for long continued service afloat. They 
are compact and rugged yet light in weight. 
A letter to the manufacturers will bring a 
copy of the new catalog. 


+ + + 


New a.c.f. Cruiser, Scripps Powered 


L. B. Chapman, Manager, Yacht Division 
of American Car and Foundry, announces 
that Murray Vernon of Greenwich, Conn., 
has bought for spring delivery, an a.c.f. 
38-foot express cruiser powered with a pair of 
Scripps engines. Mr. Vernon has named his 
craft Lightning IT. 

















Essomarine in Florida 


A new service at Miami is being provided 
by the gasoline boat Standard, operated by 
Capt. Fred W. Schmahl who operates the 
Essomarine No. 1 out of City Island, N. Y., 
in the summer. His Florida service covers 
Miami, Miami Beach and Cocoanut Grove, 
and makes fuel oil, gasoline, Essomarine oils 
and greases, kerosene and fresh water avail- 
able promptly alongside boats, at private 
docks and at anchorages. His headquarters 
are the P. & O. dock at Miami. 


++ + 


A New Hand at the Helm 


Announcement is made by William Minot, 
president of the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, that the executive management of 
the corporation has been taken over by Har- 
vey L. Williams of New York. Mr. Williams 
will probably be elected an officer of the 
company at the annual meeting to be held 
shortly after the first of the year. Mr. Gurney 
remains with the corporation. 

Mr. Williams saw service abroad during 
the World War in the American Ambulance 
Corps and in the U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
After the armistice he completed his college 
work at M.I.T. and then entered the Boston 
office of Stone & Webster. In 1928 he became 
president of Air Investors, Inc., and had 
much to do with operation and finances of the 
air mail and passenger line between Chicago 
and Atlanta. He was also governor of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce and 
director of several prominent air transport 
and manufacturing organizations. 

The Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corporation’s 
business is nearly thirty years old. Organized 
originally as Gurney Brothers, it was later 
renamed the Cape Cod Power Dory Com- 
pany and was incorporated under its present 
name in 1919. Since then it has built and sold 
more than 12,000 sail and power boats, rang- 
ing from the 7-foot Midget to the 26-foot 
sloop. About 800 of the well-known Cape 
Cod Baby Knockabouts have been delivered 
to owners all over the country. The plant at 
Wareham, Mass., employs between 70 and 
100 men, and the corporation also operates 
there a general shipyard, ship chandlery and 
repair business. 
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This Matthews “38” Sport 
Cruiser has just been shipped 
to Bermuda where her owner, 
W. W. Anderson of Detroit, 
will use her for fishing. Two 
Sterling Petrels, developing 180 
hp. each, drive her at a 26-mile 
pace 


Below. H. H. Beck’s “Sailette 
23,” designed by S. S. Crocker 
and built by Burger Boat Co., 
of Manitowoc, Wis., is used on 





The “Sailette 23” 


Designed by 8. S. Crocker of Boston and 
built by Burger Boat Company of Manito- 
woc, Wis., this auxiliary cruiser is 22’ 9” in 
length over all, 18’ 0” l.w.1., 7’ 0’ beam and 
2’ 6” draft. Her displacement is 3450 pounds 
and she carries 1350 pounds of lead on her 
keel. Total sail area is 211 square feet. A 
single cylinder engine furnishes auxiliary 
power. 

The boat illustrated is owned by Howard 
H. Beck, of Madison, Wis., and is used on 
Lake Mendota. Since she was delivered there 
last summer, another “Sailette 23” was 
shipped to J. H. Coe for use on the lake and a 
third is being prepared for shipment to Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 


i 


Texaco Service at Miami 


_ General distribution of fuel, oil and water 
in the Biscayne Bay area is handled by Re- 
liable Southern Service, Inc., with a fleet of 
three boats. Two of these run on regular 
routes, calling at public docks, private moor- 
ings and boats at anchor in the bay and the 
Miami River. The third is stationed on the 
waterfront and is on call. 

The Beach Boat Slips Corp., Purdy Ave- 
nue, Miami, offers the full line of Texaco fuel 
and oil service as well as docking facilities, 








The new 18 hp. Atlas Imperial Diesel 


Lake Mendota 





marine railways and engine and hull repairs. 
It is managed by E. B. Purdy. 

The convenient location of the Texas Com- 
pany’s storage tanks and warehouse at the 
Causeway, Miami Beach, assures rapid 
distribution of its products. 


+ + + 


A New Small Diesel 


Among the small Diesel engines developed 
during 1935 is the new 2-cylinder Atlas just 
announced by the Atlas Imperial Engine 
Company of Oakland, California. With a 
bore of 434” and a stroke of 614”, it develops 
18 hp. at 950 r.p.m. It incorporates the new 
Atimco fuel injection system which, it is de- 
clared, meters the fuel so accurately that no 
adjustments are necessary to equalize the 
power of the two cylinders. A descriptive 
bulletin is available on request to the manu- 
facturer. 


+ + + 


Model “Star” Kits 


Russell Pouliot, Inc., has built 500 3414” 
models of a Star Class sloop on the scale of 
114” to 1’. The model is furnished in semi- 
knockdown form, easily assembled by the 
purchaser. The models are self steering. 
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SAVED! 
HERE COME 
the 


ST. BERNARDS 





HAT took place here you can plainly see—it might have __ rent the air with sailor language in despair—when all of a sud- 
happened to you or me. These mariners bold decided to —_ den what should be seen, but emergency rations of Essomarine! 
go to see the New York Motor Boat Show. They didn’t know  ‘‘Saved!”’ yelled the Skipper and jumped for a can—the engine 
a lot about oils and such—and the little they knew didn’t help _ perked right up and ran! They got to the Show that very day— 
"em much. The engine sputtered and died with a wheeze, and _and headed for the Essomarine display. 
left °em low on the great high seas. They cussed bad oil and = (ADMIRALS*" MAPS NAUTICALLY SNAPPED—THE HIT OF THE SHOW!) 


BARKED BY A BARNACLE? 


Directions for first aid 
given in “Secrets of the 
Deep, or the Perfect 
Yachtsman,” wherein Old 
Captain Taylor and Dr. 
Seuss tell Neptune a few. 
Send for your free copy to- 
day and then get ready for 
for a long, loud laugh. 


Fs 


© Head in at the sign of 

Happy Cruising for Esso- 

marine Engine Oil, Esso- 

marine Gear Oil 200, 

REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Essomarine U. G. Dso 

cant, Essomarine Water- 

OILS & GREASES proof Cup Grease, Esso- 

PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK City ‘tine Break-In Oil. 


Available in convenient 
containers, large and small. 


Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the following major oil companies: STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY—COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC.— 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Incorporated in Kentucky) —STANDARD 


OIL COMPANY (OHIO)—HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY—(In Canada) IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED. 
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Books for the Yachtsman 


The Yachtsman’s Yearbook For 1936 
Edited by Alfred F. Loomis 
(Dodd Mead & Co., New York. $3) 


HIS is the second volume of a series which promises to pro- 
vide for yachtsmen readers the continuing interest of the 
various annual anthologies of short stories and of plays. But with 
its summaries of the important races of the year and its roster of 
long voyages in small boats — a new feature which is capable of 
subsequent development — the Yearbook is more than an an- 
thology. It contains as well the editor’s selection of the best yacht- 
ing photographs of the year. 
The various accounts of races, cruises, and sea disasters which 
‘“‘ Alf” has gathered between covers are certainly the cream of the 
year’s periodical literature of the sea. Many of them appeared 
originally in the pages of YACHTING, but there are also more than 
a dozen yarns from other American yachting publications and 
from the English magazines. The editor’s own story of the Yan- 
kee’s Transatlantic passage and of her season’s racing against the 
English Class J cutters is entertainingly told and will be valuable 
in years to come as the authentic record of this famous yacht’s 
English adventure. 


+ + + 


Elements of Yacht Design 


By Norman L. Skene, S. B. 
(Kennedy Bros., Inc. New York, $3.50) 


HIS, the fifth edition of this standard work, has been 

revised by the author and the staff of YacuT1NnG and brought 
down to date. Its pages are crammed with information essential 
to the naval architect and to anyone who wishes to learn the 
intricate art of yacht designing. , 

The author opens with a general discussion and then goes on to 
the methods of making the calculations necessary to determine the 
elements of a design. A number of graphs aid in fixing the length, 
beam, displacement, sail area, etc., in the early stages of a design. 
Numerous concrete examples are given, including the calculation 
>of weight and stability of an actual yacht. Spars and rigging are 
discussed in considerable detail and methods of figuring their 
necessary sizes are given. Other chapters treat of the racing yacht 
and cruisers. : 

With the growing popularity of the power boat, the chapters on 
resistance and propulsion will be found extremely valuable as will 
those on screw propellers and the hydroplane. A brief description 
of model yachts is also included. 

The book is profusely illustrated with portraits of many differ- 
ent types of yachts and with numerous graphs of great value. 
Tables of weights and strengths of different boat building mate- 
rials will be found most useful. 

“Elements of Yacht Design”’ is a standard work in its ‘field and 
both professional and amateur designers will welcome this new 
edition as will all yachtsmen who wish to learn the ‘‘mysteries’’ of 
naval architecture. 


+ + + 


The Saga of the Bounty 
By Irvin Anthony 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. $2.75) 


A TER all the books on various aspects of the mutiny of the 
Bounty that have appeared in the past year or so, one may 
wonder why there was need of another. But, whereas several of 
the other books on the famous mutiny of 150 years ago have been 
fictionized, with due regard to the authority of the sources of in- 
formation, and woven into intensely human stories, in the “Saga 
of the Bounty” Irvin Anthony has given us the story as it was 


told by those who played a leading part in the great drama. Some 
of these stories were written at the time, some appeared later, and 
several letters or accounts which have but recently become avail- 
able are given here for the first time. 

For instance, we have here, first, the story by Captain Bligh 
himself, of the voyage out, of the mutiny and of his long boat 
voyage, evidently written to put the most favorable construction 
on his own actions; we find letters of Fletcher Christian, written 
after the mutiny and evidently intended to mislead the recipients 
as to the whereabouts and fate of his party; we find an account of 
the Pandora’s voyage written by her surgeon; we have statements 
from James Morrison and Peter Heyward setting forth how they 
happened to stay aboard the Bounty, although not of the mutin- 
neers’ party; and we have much of the record of the trial itself. 
The whole gives, perhaps, the best factual (if we were sure all the 
writers were free from bias) account of the whole affair that has 
been published between the covers of one volume. Lacking the 
human appeal of Hall and Nordoff’s book, the accounts of some of 
the mutineers here given show most forcefully the emotional 
strain under which they labored during the trying times of the 
mutiny — and afterwards. As a record, the book is valuable and 
lacks nothing in interest because it gives the points of view of sev- 
eral of those most intimately concerned. 


+ + + 


Victorious Troy or the Hurrying Angel 


By John Masefield 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50.) 


S A literary event of importance, the appearance of John Mase- 
field’s latest book, ‘‘ Victorious Troy or the Hurrying Angel,” 
takes a creditable place beside those of its predecessors. As the 
tale of a South Pacific cyclone and its diabolical way with a fine 
old sailing ship and the men aboard her, it is an epic in all but 
form. The element of rich characterization, for which the author is 
justly famous, is here and it is centered in the ship. From the im- 
pressive drama enacted between the cunning and courage of man 
and the ruthless forces of nature, the Hurrying Angel emerges as 
the true protagonist. With the ship we suffer and rejoice; her in- 
domitable crew remains but the shadowy heart which vitalizes 
this magnificent Amazon of wood and iron. 

A full-rigged ship homeward bound with Australian grain, the 
Hurrying Angel was being driven under heavy sail by her head- 
strong captain, who coveted honors in the famous grain race. His 
penchant for alcoholic potations did not help matters and long 
after the ship was in the cyclone area, he persisted in pushing her 
to the limit. Even 18-year-old Dick Pomfret, the senior appren- 
tice, sensed danger in the air, uneasiness in the ship, a mounting 
crescendo of evil for which neither his experience nor his well- 
conned books had prepared him. But Captain Cobb, an example 
of the old school naval martinet, was obdurate. 

The first disaster to befall was the loss of the ship’s mainmast, 
followed shortly by the snapping of the foremast. ‘‘The steel tube 
gave a kind of screaming whistle from the wind howling in it. 
Then, down, falling aft with a crashing, collapsing, clumping, 
crimpling wallop, came mast, topmast, topgallant masts with the 
five yards and the whirling whips of stays.” 

With the decks covered with wreckage, the Captain disabled, 
and six of the crew, among them two officers, lost, Dick’s anxious 
care for the ship dictated his orders to the half-stunned men. 

His ingenuity, courage, and ultimate success in helping his ship 
withstand the attacks of this common enemy, led to exploits as 
extraordinary as they were thrilling. What a tragic destiny the 
Hurrying Angel barely escaped; how Dick, having been appointed 
first mate, quelled a potential mutiny; how the Captain, mortally 
ill, was saved by the timely arrival of a pleasure cruiser; these cir- 
cumstances, and the seamanship exhibited by Dick in saving the 
ship, complete a narrative of the sea as thrilling as any produced 
in the lusty days of Captain Marryat. M. TopaHL 
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British Yachting Notes 


ITH the advent of the New Year, one naturally tends to speculate 
as to the prospects of the coming season, and to take stock of any 
new craft which may be expected to join the racing fleet. With the with- 
drawal of the King’s famous old cutter Britannia from the big class, it is 
certain that the British public, generally, will take much less interest in 
first class racing. But with Mr. Sopwith’s new Class J yacht; Endeavour, 
now owned by Mr. H. A. Andreae; Mr. Stephenson’s Velsheda; and Mr. 
Hugh Paul’s Astra, this class should be strong enough to insure good racing. 
If Mr. Gerard Lambert brings out Yankee again, and especially if he is 
more favored by the weather than he was last season, the sport should be 
even better than it was in 1935. I should think it doubtful if Shamrock 
will join the class again, as her performance last season was most disap- 
pointing, but Candida, in Mr. Andreae’s hands, has shown herself to be a 
very good boat, so that it seems probable that she may find an owner. The 
chief interest in the class will naturally be centered in the new Nicholson 
boat and, in particular, in her all round performance against Endeavour, 
and against Yankee —if she again joins the class — in open water and 
strong breezes. 


The Twelve-Metre Class 


The racing in the Twelve-Metre Class should be even more keen than it 
was last season, as it will see two new craft joining the class — one from the 
design of Charles Nicholson, building at the Gosport yard, and the other to 
William Fife’s design. The Fairlie boat is for Mr. John Payne who has 
owned and sailed the Twelve-Metre Vanity for many years with such out- 
standing success. 

The Eight-Metre Class will be strong on the Solent and the ‘“Sixes’’ on 
the Clyde and at Burnham-on-Crouch. Charles Nicholson is building a 
“Six” for a Burnham owner, and a second one for a Clyde owner, and I 
expect he will depart somewhat from his last year’s boat, Catherine. This 
boat did very well in her home waters but was somewhat disappointing 
when she competed in the Baltic regattas. At the risk of incurring the dis- 
approval of the leading European experts, I cannot refrain from registering 
regret at the tendency, under the International Rule, towards a marked 
reduction of beam and an increase in length and displacement. I do not 
suggest that there is any danger of the International Class yachts develop- 
ing into anything like the essentially bad type of craft produced under a 
previous International Rule, but it does appear probable that they may, 
under the stress of competition, reach the stage at which they will be of a 
definitely undesirable type. The dropping of the girth measurement and 
the change in the method of estimating “sailing length” at the forward 
end of the yacht have eliminated two of the undesirable features of the 
International Rule, but there still remains the inducement to adopt unde- 
sirable dimensions and to resort to certain distortions of hull form. The 
strength of this inducement naturally varies with the conditions to be 
found in the waters in which races are sailed. The average conditions to be 
met with in the Baltic probably make more for this reduction in beam and 
increase in length and displacement than those of the Solent or Clyde. If, 
in the long run, these differences should turn out to be marked, the effect on 
international racing would be detrimental. Already, it has been found that 
the type of boat which is most successful on the Solent is by no means 
likely to be equally, or even approximately so when racing in the 
south of France against craft built to suit the local conditions. 


New Deep Sea Racing Craft 


Last month I spoke of the ever growing interest in long distance deep sea 
racing and it is good to be able to record that two new vessels are now 
being built which will be ready for the coming season. One of these is from 
the board of William Fife and is, I understand, to be schooner-rigged. 
Beyond this, I have no information either as to her size or type, but — 
coming from the famous Fairlie yard — she will be a most welcome addi- 
tion to our all too small list of genuine deep sea racing craft. 

The rating rule of the Royal Ocean Racing Club — now that it is being 
built to — is, for the first time, really on trial and it will be most interesting 
to see what a designer of the highest class makes of it. The framers of the 
rule, in common with the framers of other rules, naturally hope that their 
objective may be attained, and now that William Fife has taken a hand in 
the game they may have an opportunity of estimating its chances of ulti- 
mate success — or otherwise. 

The other boat is from Charles Nicholson’s design, and is for Mr. Isaac 
Bell, for whom he built Foxhound last year. Foxhound is now owned by the 
Comte de Gasquet-James, a French yachtsman who has done much for 
cruiser racing in French waters. Mr. Bell’s new yacht is being built to the 
same lines as Foxhound, but is to be rigged as a yawl. Foxhound was not 


designed to the R. O. R. C. Rule, but she appeared to rate fairly well under 
it, and it will be most interesting to see how the new craft will fare against 
Trenchemer and the new Fife yacht, both built to the rule. Foxhound is 
probably one of the finest sea boats for her size ever built and I shall not*be 
surprised if, under her yaw] rig, the new Nicholson boat turns out to be an 
even better boat under really difficult weather conditions. It may, I think, 
be shown that at such times the mizzen will have a definitely steadying 
effect. 

It is probable that had Nicholson been designing the new yacht to the 
R. O. R. C. rule he would, to get the best out of it, have given her a little 
more beam and a depth at the ‘‘midship” quarter-beam measurement just 
to satisfy the requirements of the rule without incurring any penalty — 
that is to say, two-thirds of the extreme draft limit, from the height of the 
underside of deck at the yacht’s side to the inside of the planking — the 
measurement being taken vertically. In the case of a yacht of Foxhound’s 
load water line length this would be about 6 feet 2 inches, which should be 
adequate for cabin accommodation, while giving the designer a reasonable 
chance of carrying out his diagonals and buttocks, through a moderately 
fine load water line, to short but effective overhangs. 

Personally, I should much like to see what Charles Nicholson, and also 
Olin Stephens would produce if given a free hand to design a ‘“‘ winner” 
under the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s formula. Stormy Weather, designed 
to the rule of the Cruising Club of America, and Foxhound, designed simply 
as a fast cruiser, both appear — although differing considerably in form of 
hull and in rig — to “‘measure up”’ well under the R.O.R.C. Rule, but, 
naturally, they cannot be regarded as being, or, possibly, even approaching 
its ultimate outcome. Perhaps William Fife’s conception, as it has done in 
the past, may show the way. Judging from the two rules, which represent 
the considered opinion of the members of the Cruising Club of America 
and of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, it must be obvious that the types of 
craft favored by them are by no means identical. This, of course, is not to 
be wondered at, as the conditions which obtain on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic differ so greatly. It is a matter for satisfaction, however, to Eng- 
lish yachtsmen that the best type of yacht produced under the American 
rule is more than likely to be successful when racing in British waters. 

M. HeEcKsTALL-SMITH 


Lake Ontario News 


HE exciting news of the month was the political squall that shivered 
the Rochester Yacht Club’s timbers. It came out of a clear sky and 
ended in what seems at the moment to be an impasse. 

Wilmot Castle, master of Conewago, two-time winner of the Canada’s 
Cup, a ranking skipper in Yacut1N@’s gallery of immortals as listed last 
year, was the regular nominee for commodore. His reign had been a fortu- 
nate one. The club had prospered, the sailing had been keen, the festivities 
polite and swanky. The fact that he was willing to hold the helm again 
made the sailors jubilant. 

However, an opposition ticket, headed by Edward Doyle, vice commo- 
dore of the club, was announced and after a hot campaign, in which proxies 
are said to have played an important part in an election for the first time, 
the insurgents were successful. 


oe oh 


Just what is really the difference of opinion is hard to say. Even around 
the hot stove, the sailors are not at all clear on the subject. The Rochester 
Club has won and now holds nearly every cup on the lake. Next year, 
without a major race on the schedule, looms as stupid. Possibly, like the 
Irish, the Rochester club must fight something. With no invaders clam- 
oring at the gate, they fight in their own halls. There is some talk of a 
split-up and another club, on bay water, some twenty miles down the shore 
of the lake. 


a 2k; 


The Six-Metre Class on the American side of the lake went out as quickly 
as it came in. There were two “Sixes” on the south shore last year. They did 
very well. Meteor, owned and sailed by William P. Barrows of Rochester, 
won the George Cup against Jack, of the Crescent Yacht Club of Water- 
town, and the Royal Canadian Yacht Club entry. As a team, Meteor and 
Jack won against a Canadian pair of “Sixes” off Toronto. Last week Meteor 
was sold to interests at Alpena, Michigan, and the Jack followed her to the 
same port. There will be no International Six-Metre racing on Lake 
Ontario next season. 


C. A. RAWLINGS 
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O yacht insurance policy affords greater 
protection for yacht owners than that 
issued by ATLANTIC. Atlantic non-assessable 
policies, issued at standard market rates, not 
only provide the broadest coverage available 
but afford unexcelled security as well. This Com- 
pany, one of the oldest and strongest mutual 
marine insurance companies in the world, has a 
surplus of more than $9,000,000. and a 93-year 
record of prompt and equitable loss settlement. 


Atlantic insurance is decidedly economical. 
Present cash dividend return to policyholders is 
15%, payable whether or not the individual 
policyholder has a loss. 


Atlantic pays commission to brokers in the 
same manner as other responsible companies. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1842 
HOME OFFICE: Atlantic Bldg., 49 Wall St., N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago 


Cleveland, Philadelphia 
MINE oe Semi CA ae er ee ek ee ee ee ee 7 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
49 Wall Street, New York 
Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet ‘’Facts’ regarding your mutual 
plan of insurance. (Check booklet desired.) 


OYACHTS CJEWELRY and FINE ARTS 





me em ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
—— 


CITY 
MAIL COUPON OR CONSULT YOUR BROKER 




















YACHTING 


News fro chting Centers 


oo 
Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


NEW one-design class of 1614 footers is under construction on Nar- 

ragansett Bay. These boats have been designed by Phil Rhodes, of 

Cox and Stevens, and are being built at the Anchorage by “Bill” Dyer. 

Centerboard boats with wishbone rigs, overlapping jibs and parachute 

spinnakers, they will carry a total of 120 square feet of sail. Each will be 
light enough to transport on a trailer. 

This class is being promoted by the Indian Harbor Yacht Club at Green- 
wich, Conn., as the sportiest small boat of this size for the use of advanced 
juniors and the experienced racing members of the club. Among the first 
purchasers of these boats are: Clifford D. Mallory, H. R. Kunhardt, and 
George Lauder, owner of the Class M Windward. “ Bill’ has the plans laid 
out and hopes to have one finished by the first of January. 


++ + 


Work has started on a new 44-foot “Sport Fisherman” for H. W. Ander- 
son of Providence from designs by Eldridge-McInnis. She is 42 feet on the 
water, 12 feet beam, 3 feet 2 inches draft, and a pair of Buda Diesel motors 
will be installed. 

This yard is also at work on Paul Nicholson’s Doubloon, refinishing the 
boat inside and out in preparation for her trip to Nassau in February. 
Ralph Hamilton’s Show Boat is having many changes and repairs made. 


Pia: 


The Herreshoff plant at Bristol is planning to launch the new yaw! de- 
signed by John Alden for Charles A. Goodwin of Hartford, about the first 
of January, almost record time for the building of a 44-foot boat as she 
was not started until October 18th. 

Horace Binney’s Queen Mab, which was sold to W. A. W. Stewart, Com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club, is having considerable work done at 
this yard. 

Herreshoffs are also rerigging a North East Harbor 40-Square-Metre of 
Mr. Harris of Philadelphia. She is being equipped with a wishbone rig. 

Three more Herreshoff 1214-footers have been sold. 


+-~ + + 


Dinghy racing still goes on at Bristol with each Sunday bringing forth 
new boats. John Carr has bought Dick Hill’s Class B boat Mae West, which 
made a great reputation for herself on the Sound, and will race her in 
Bristol. 


Buzzards Bay 


Even though it is winter, yachts still seem to find a resting place at 
Peirce and Kilburn’s in Fairhaven. 

The schooner Constance, owned by Seward Prosser of New York, is hav- 
ing a new deck laid at this yard. 

The Hand 68-foot motor sailer Halaia, recently purchased by a New 
York yachtsman, arrived at the basin recently and will berth there for the 
winter. 

Waldo Howland’s 40-foot Colin Archer double-ender Escape has just 
closed her fortieth season and is hauled out at the Kilburn yard for the 
winter. Alterations will be made in her interior. 

Interior alterations are also proceeding aboard George B. Hollister’s 
yawl Chantey, and a new deckhouse is being built on the sport fisherman 
Chatita, a 40-foot craft from Furnans’ designs. 


~ Bt 


Furnans Yacht Agency have several orders for new designs, one for a 
miniature clipper ship and another for a 60-foot schooner, coaster type with 
Diesel power. 

They also report the following sales: The 30-foot cruiser Jack ’n Jill 
from R. Raphael to Cornelius J. Harrington of Dennis, Mass.; a small 
sloop for W. W. Claflin to T. C. Curtis of Providence; the 68-foot motor 
sailer Halaia, of A. J. Drexel-Paul, to a New York and Florida yachtsman ; 
and, in conjunction with Nelson & Reid, of New York, a 45-foot cruiser for 
Kenneth Taylor to H. L. Field, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING 





Announcing... 


PASES REMOVED 


MATTHEWS YEAR! 


an important contribution to boating everywhere... 


THE MATTHEWS “DUALOCK” (pet. appl. for) 


dedicated to “GREATER SAFETY AFLOAT” and designed by Matthews 
engineers for greater convenience and positive fool-proof operation. 
An exclusive feature on all 1936 Matthews Cruisers. 


--- HOW IT WORKS... 


The Matthews “Dualock” is a combination gas and ignition control manipulated by a small 
lever on top of the binnacle stand. By inserting a key in the lock the lever can be turned to 
“ON” which opens the fuel line valve and also turns on the ignition preparatory to starting 
the engine. Then when finished running, the lever is turned to “OFF.” This turns off the 
ignition, stops the engine and also automatically closes the gas line valve—all in one simple 
operation. Removing the key renders the “Dualock” inoperative, completely locking both 
fuel supply and ignition. Tampering with the operation of the engine during the owner’s 
absence is prevented. 

The most important feature of the “Dualock” is removing the “human element” from the 
picture by automatically turning off the gas line valve—a precaution too easily forgotten by 
many boat owners. 


BE SURE TO SEE THIS IMPORTANT FEATURE ON 
THE NEW MATTHEWS AT THE MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


THE “SAILER” is without 
question the smartest 
and most complete 
single-handed auxili- 
ary cruising sloop built 
today. 25 feet long— 
8'6” beam—2’8” draft 
—she is just the right 
size for the average 
sailorman. A smart 
sailer to windward, she 
combines all the finest 
points ofa cruising sail- 
boat. Husky—beamy— 
sleeps 4—has 4 cylin- 
der Gray motor. The 
moderate price will 
surprise you. Send for 
circular. 





SEE THESE RESPONSIBLE DEALERS FOR SALES AND SERVICE 


New York City _.. 5th Ave. and 15th St. ee Bruns, Kimball & Co. 
Boston 1043 Commonwealth Ave. Walter H. Moreton Corp. 


























Washington, D. C.. 14th and Water Sts. S.W.. National Motor Boat Sales, Inc. 
Miami 48 Columbus HotelArcade. ss. ......_ .... Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 

Detroit 6611 E. Jefferson Ave. ... Gregory Boat Co. 

eRe TS 900 So. Michigan Ave... ....................... Matthews Cruisers Distr. 

DE SES il IE ETE Times Ballding ....Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales 
SITET Bone ho ye ie a a ce Building ....R. Sealy 








Wilmington, | te ae te Wan Basin _... Robert ¥. Staats, Inc. 
Montreal ___ SR 699 St. Maurice St... ......... Stewart C. Knox 


rHeE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAY SIDE -©§ PORT CLINTON, OHIO 











“Wherever you cruise... you'll find a Matthews” 





THE “38” SPORT CRUISER for years has been the favorite 
fishing cruiser of America’s sportsmen. You can’t beat 
this husky model for off-shore work. Special fishing 
equipment can be added. This model to be shown at 
the Motor Boat Show completely fitted out with all 
fishing equipment. There is nothing finer afloat for 
off-shore fishing. 





THE “46” DOUBLE CABIN has unequalled beauty and 
roomy accommodations. Sleeps up to 10—three toilets 
—crew’s quarters—radio—a complete cruiser in every 
respect. Dinette optional in.aft cabin. 


CLIP THE COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY 





THE MATTHEWS CO. 
314 Bay Side, Port Clinton, Ohio 


Please send me your general catalogue for 1936 on all 20 models 
of Matthews Cruisers. I am especially interested in the following: 











Name. 





Street. 



























































more power to you 


rr 1936 


This is Hyde’s way of wishing you a 
Happy New Year. More tangible than 
good wishes for your happy sailing, how- 
ever, are scientific designing, the use of 
only new metal, care in finish and ac- 
curate checking of Hyde Wheels... all 
conducive to your comfort and safety 
afloat. More power to you... more 
speed ... less fuel consumption. May 
your 1936 season be a happy one. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


HWDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Effi- 
ciency”. It tells why Hyde Propellers often 
increase the speed of a boat and always get 
home safely. 


Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 














YACHTING 
Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED EARLE 


HE tide of 30-Square-Metres from Scandinavian shores continues to 

splash higher and higher on the rockbound coast of Marblehead. Wit! 
nine or more modern, first class boats expected to race in the narrow-rigged 
sail-area fleet, competition will be unusually keen a few months from now 
The latest addition to the long-enders is a new boat for Alfred E. Chase 
veteran Marblehead racing skipper, to succeed his German-built Michi V, 
which has had a noted record both here and abroad. The new boat will be 
christened Viking and was ordered through “ Art’”’ Shuman, of Belknap and 
Paine, that indefatigable inspirer of bigger and better Skerry cruisers. 
Viking will be designed by Neilsen and built at Kungsor, and is the largest 
boat of this class built to date for racing in this country. 


+ + + 


John 8. Lawrence’s new 30-Square-Metre from Reimers’ design is all laid 
down at Kungsor. She is similar to, but a trifle larger than, Jimmy Con- 
nolly’s Valiant, which won two races for the Roosevelt Cup last summer in 
the international series on Buzzards Bay. 


+ + + 


The stout Herreshoff 1214-foot class will race this season at Marblehead. 
The sale of Rockette II from the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company to 
Larry Hansel of Marblehead, via Art Shuman, now assures racing in this 
fine little class. 


ie, ek. a 


The 75-foot Diesel motor sailer Chiro which was acquired by E. I. Veitch 
of Piedmont, California, from Charles T. Gilbert of Boston, through the 
office of Belknap and Paine, has cleared Boston for her long trip through 
the Panama Canal to the West Coast. 


+ + + 


The 200-foot schooner Dauniless, one of the largest three-masters, which 
has a log crammed with salty romance, has changed hands through the 
office of John G. Alden. Dauniless, ex-Undaunted, has been purchased by 
R. C. Jeffcott, of the New York Yacht Club, from the estate of H. Wilmer 
Hanan. Jeffcott also owns the 126-foot Alden-designed schooner Starling. 

Dauniless was built in 1911 for Robert E. Tod, who used her for several 
years under the name of Karina, disposing of her to T. P. Burgess of Bos- 
ton. Under his ownership the three-sticker cruised abroad a number of 
years without a “‘kicker,” and at the outbreak of the World War was 
caught in the Black Sea. She passed through the Dardanelles a few hours 
before Turkey entered the war and succeeded in arriving in this country 
after a series of adventures. She was purchased by Mr. Hanan in 1923 and 
shortly afterward a large Diesel motor was installed. 

It is claimed that in a breeze Dauniless is the fastest sailing vessel afloat 
and that she has logged 18 knots. When racing against Atlantic, the latter 
boat outsailed her in light weather, but in offshore conditions the Daunt- 
less possibly is faster. 

The new owner will add a low deckhouse and make other alterations from 
plans by the Alden office. 


+ + + 


The 42-foot auxiliary cruising yawl Dorothy Q has been sold through 
Alden’s office to Frank 8. Bissell of Hyannisport. Dorothy Q was built by 
the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard in the summer of 1934, She is very similar 
in design to the Alden sloop Rubaiyat, built last spring and delivered late in 
the summer to Nathaniel Rubinkam of Chicago. Mr. Bissell expects to 
enter Dorothy Q in several blue water races next season. It will be interest- 
ing to watch her performance in the light of Rubaiyat’s record. 


++ + 


Alden also reports the sale of the Matthews 38-foot single cabin power 
cruiser Nirvana to L. M. Rakestraw, of New York City, for use on the 
Sound. 


+ + + 
Construction is under way at Guilliford’s Yard, on the Saugus River, on 


a, 40-foot twin screw power cruiser from the board of Belknap and Paine. 
She is for a prominent Marblehead yachtsman. 
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FOUR-YEAR REPAIR BILL: 


NOT ONE RED CENT! 








ULFPRIDE is literally a phenom- 
enal oil. It’s 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania, refined by the most advanced 
refining process the world has ever 
known—Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor pro- 
cess. This process strips Gulfpride of 
every trace of carbon, gum and sludge- 
forming compounds—the things that 
cause expensive repairs. 


Believe it or not, Gulfpride forms 
only one-fifth as much carbon as the 
next best oil made. 


This year, if there is no Gulf Water- 
front Station at your dock, stop off at 
any Gulf Service Station on your way 


to the boat—and pick up several cans 
of Gulfpride. In tamper-proof one- 
quart, five-quart and five-gallon cans 
...orin convenient 55-gallon drums 
for the man who owns a larger yacht. 


GULFPRIDE 
MOTOR OIL 





Gulf Refining Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Here’s a letter from the operator 
of an important yacht basin. If 
you'd like to sidestep a lot of fancy 
bills for motor overhauls, better 
take a look at the letter below... 





Gulf has a book which every skip- 
per should own . . . and it’s yours for 
the asking. It contains a marine lubri- 
cation chart, and a list and map of 
the Gulf Waterfront Service Stations. 





Y-1-36 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 
Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of Gulf’s 
book on waterfront service stations and chart, show- 
ing the location of these stations. 


Name 





Address 





City, State 
You will want this booklet. Mail this coupon 
today. Booklet will be sent you FREE of charge. 


Chart shows convenient locations where Gulf 
products are available. 
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= 5 Times Winner 
with SAME snart... 


After two seasons’ strenuous racing 
the BETTY V. still finds her original 
Monel Metal propeller shaft good as new 





... by 


@ Here’s the Betty V. Her hull was 
designed and built by Walter Buskee. 


Mort She is 28’ by 7’. There are several 
novelties incorporated in her design, 
C ALKINS such as streamlined superstructure and 


non-trip chines. The power is a 600 
H. P. Packard aviation engine, con- 
verted and installed by co-pilot Walter 
Ackerly, and her owner, Melvin Crook. 
She drives through a 1 to 1% step-up 
gear box. The propeller shaft is of 1%4- 
inch Monel Metal, 18 feet 10 inches 
in length. This turns a 19” by 30” 
wheel at 3100 R.P.M. Top speed is 
therefore actuallyinexcessof 75M.P.H. 

“The shaft,” says Mel Crook, “‘has 
not given a moment’s trouble despite 
the fact that both 1935 races were 
driven in rough water and the Balti- 
more course was laden with driftwood. 
It is always a source of considerable 
comfort to us in the cockpit to know 
that Monel Metal is handling that ter- 
rific under-water job.” 


ASKS Melvin Crook, owner 
of the Betty V.,how come 
he recently replaces a steel 


jack-shaft with anew one made 
of Monel Metal. 


““Mort,”” he answers me, 
“the Betty V. has seen 175 
miles of racing and a heap of 
tune-up work. And she’s done 
it all with her original Monel Metal propeller shaft. 


“She won the Governor Lehman trophy with that 
shaft, the National Sweepstakes Championship, and the 
American Speedboat Championship, all in 1934, Then 
in °35, she won the S. Mortimer Auerbach Marathon and 
the National Sweepstakes. So naturally, when we find 
we need a new jack-shaft, we figure we can’t do better 
than to have it made of Monel Metal too.” 


And there isn’t much I can 
add to that, except to say a 
most sincere *“‘Amen.”’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


MONEL METAL 


iM Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
Ven approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


nok Calkins 











YACHTING 


The 61-foot over all auxiliary schooner Saispas, formerly owned by Roger 
M. Randall of Brookline, has been sold to a Marblehead yachtsman 
through the office of Eldredge-McInnis. This office has received an order to 
design a 45-foot twin screw power cruiser for a Midwestern yachtsman to 
be built by the Peterson Boat Works, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. She will be 
powered with a pair of Buda Diesel engines. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-MclInnis have also received an order for a 43-foot twin screw 
sport fisherman for a Providence yachtsman to be built by F. 8. Nock of 
East Greenwich, R. I. This is the third boat of similar design from the 
board of this office within the past year. She will be equipped with pulpit 
lookout, fishing cockpit, etc. Besides the numerous Coast Guard boats al- 
ready reported, Eldredge-MclInnis are designing two 72-foot patrol boats, 
to be turned out by the Chance Marine Construction Company, Annapolis, 
Maryland. Each of these boats will be powered with four gasoline engines, 
totaling 1600 horse power, and is scheduled for a speed of about forty 
miles per hour. 


+ + + 


C. H. W. Foster’s Eight-Metre Decima, hailing from Marblehead, has 
been sold to George H. (‘‘Bunk”’) Mackay, Jr., of Nantucket, through the 
office of Belknap and Paine. Decima is being revamped for cruising and 
possibly will race during Mid-Summer Week at Marblehead. 


+++ 


The 76-foot auxiliary Herreshoff ketch Oriana III, owned by Charles 
Tifft, has been sold to a New England yachtsman through Belknap and 
Paine. She is to have a new Marconi ketch rig, all inboard. 


+ + + 


The New England Marine Company, 40 Broad St., Boston, has taken 
over the waterfront showroom formerly occupied by the Noyes Marine 
Company across the Congress Street bridge. The last word in service to 
commuters will be provided in this marine garage which will have an electric 
winch to pick up boats. Frank Myers, of the New England Marine, 
also reports that his company has contracted for the largest space ever 
taken by an individual boat dealer at the Boston boat show, February 1, 
at Mechanics Building. At the New York show, New England Marine will 
show a complete line of Winabouts, the sailing knockabout which has been 
going strong at the Wollaston Yacht Club and will probably be taken up by 
the Boston Yacht Club next season. 


Southern Florida Notes 


T WAS at 11:00 p.m. on November 3rd when the radio program then in 
progress was interrupted with the announcement that a tropical hurri- 
cane had been located 300 miles east of Jacksonville, Florida, traveling 
SSW. The next morning, at ten, the hurricane roared in on the southern 
Florida coast from the sea. But it did not find Miami napping, despite the 
fact that there was so little warning. The whole town scampered for cover. 
The yachts went up the river and to various places of safety and, as a con- 
sequence, very few were damaged. The wooden docks on Miami’s water- 
front were pretty badly damaged, but are being rapidly rebuilt, and much 
more strongly than before the blow. 


+ + + 


The Winchester, Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 225-foot yacht, rode out 
the storm undamaged, as did the Lone Star, Col. Frederick H. Prince. The 
following yachts in the harbor at the time suffered no damage or only 
trifling damage: Paragon, Charles J. Davol, Providence, R. I.; Micawber, 
W. A. Colvin; Elfreda, H. B. H. Ripley, East Norwich, N. Y.; Conmar, 
Harry Content; Osprey III, Carman R. Runyon; Old River, a cruising 
houseboat owned by C. K. G. Billings; Alva, Commodore Wm. K. Vander- 
bilt’s 264-footer; Chieftain, 106-footer owned by A. B. Dick of Chicago; 
Cachalot, C. M. Robinson’s 85-foot motor sailer; Pegasus, Clifford Hemp- 
hill; Mariposa, Frank M. Gould; Kikobo, a motor sailer owned by C. 
Postley; Pelagic, E. H. Morse, Hartford, Conn.; Judy II, John F. Welch, 
Westfield, N. Y.; Carita, E. E. Bishop, Bradentown, Florida; Oligrin, 
owned by Mrs. Oliver C. Grinnell of New York; Serene II, Samuel H. 
Spear, New York. 

Vagabondia, Wm. L. Mellon’s cruiser, came in on the heels of the storm, 
as did the Nakhoda, Frederick Fisher’s yacht, which is at the Causeway 
Docks, along with the Arcadia, Mrs. Huntington R. Hardwick; the Cha- 
lena, Charles E. F. McCann; and the Rene, Alfred P. Sloan. 

Arrivals within the week were the Chiva, a 60-foot schooner owned by 
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Malcolm Whitaker and en route to the South Seas; Rhodos, a 75-foot 
schooner owned by O. Henry Briggs, New York; Maemere, 110 feet, owned 
by DeWitt Page, Bristol, Conn.; Bidou, Bruce Dodson, Kansas City; 
Friendship II, H. C. Yeiser, Jr., Cincinnati; Charlotte II, Alfred DeCozen, 
New York; Roamer, A. M. White, Jr., New York. 


a oe 


The Alamo, owned by L. B. Manning, of Chicago, is on her way down, as 


are also the Marnell, Mrs. A. W. Alsworth, Duluth. Henry B. Plant’s 
Mascotte is already here. 
++ + 


At Palm Beach are the Bymar, formerly the Lady Irene, recently sold 
to a member of the Woolworth family; Freedom, Mrs. J. P. Donahue, New 
York; Quartermore, Gordon Mendelssohn, Detroit; Nedeva, E. T. Stotes- 
bury. ; 

+ + + 


The Viking, George F. Baker’s beautiful 272-footer, has arrived in 
Miami and has left on a cruise, as have also the Stranger, Fred E. Lewis, 
Spadra, California; Maria Dolores, Clifford Mooers, Houston, Texas; and 
the Infanta, John Barrymore’s yacht. Jack BAUDER 


Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


fe annual meeting of the Great South Bay Yacht Racing Association, 
that lively group of clubs which governs sailing competition on Long 
Island’s South Shore from Jones Beach to Shinnecock, was expected to 
develop a great deal of political phenagling, but turned out to be a most 
orderly and decorous gathering. William L. Sayers, of Bellport was re- 
elected president, William H. Picken was made vice president and Edward 
V. Ketcham was re-appointed chairman of the race committee without a 
dissenting vote. 
roe ee 


It has been many a year since New York yacht brokers and what Bill 
Taylor calls naval artichokes have enjoyed such a busy cold weather sea- 


son. Trade in boats of all types is brisk and there are a great many orders 
for new yachts, particularly cruising craft. 

Among the new boats under construction is a 33-foot over all cruising 
auxiliary cutter being built by Minneford at City Island as a stock model 
from designs by Philip L. Rhodes. She is a husky little ship, 33 feet on top, 
27 on the water, 10 feet in beam, and 4 feet 10 inches draft. She has living 
quarters for four and a 40-horse power motor will be installed. 

Olin Stephens is working on a Six-Metre for J. Seward Johnson, a 44-foot 
over all yawl of the Dorade type for two Australian yachtsmen and a 58- 
foot yawl for Adrian Iselin, the uncrowned king of the Star Class. The 
44-footer will be built in Hobart for G. W. Rex and C. E. Davis. She will be 
called Landfall. 

Iselin’s boat is a potential Bermuda racer, a sort of oversize Stormy 
Weather in appearance. She will be 58 feet on deck, 43 on the water line, 
131% feet in beam, with a draft of 8 feet 4 inches. For auxiliary power she 
will have a Diesel motor. Adrian, who always has been threatening to try 
his hand at cruiser racing, says he will name his boat Lady Luck in the hope 
that this fickle creature will smile on his efforts in the Bermuda Race and 
other long distance events. Uncle Eddie Willis, Adrian’s Star boat crew, 
will be Lady Luck’s first mate if he can be persuaded to give up model 
racing in the mill pond at Port Washington. 


+ + + 


“Herc” Atkin sold his Star boat Jubilee, to a Moriches Bay yachtsman 
after the Atlantic Coast championships over there last September, but 
that does not mean that “Herc” and brother John (90 per cent) are 
through with Stars. When Jubilee was sold the name letters were prized off 
her transom and a new boat promptly ordered from Ole Hope, the Port 
Washington builder. 

+ + + 


About now, the Greenport Basin and Construction Company will be 
ready to turn over to government officials, for her final test, the 45-foot 
sea sled built as a crash boat for the Navy’s air service. The tests will be 
rigorous for the boat must make 45 miles an hour in a four-foot sea, not less 
than 35 in a six-foot sea and she must be able to slip into reverse from full 
speed ahead. For this purpose, special clutches have been fitted to her four 
Hall-Scott Invaders. 
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Luders, who already has built a V-bottom crash boat for the air service, 
now has in his shop a sea sled hull destined for similar service. Hickman 
hopes to persuade the Navy Department to get all three types together 
and subject them to the toughest sort of a maneuvering test in a real 
seaway. 


+ + - 


One season in the Timber Point Class on Great South Bay was enough for 
Bill Picken, who neglects his cigar business something scandalous when 
yacht racing beckons. He won the season championship with comparative 
ease and cleaned up his opposition in race week. So, he is having a Star boat 
built and he and Elwood Smith are going to try their luck in this hot class 
next summer. 


+ + + 


Dinghy Dots: Frostbiting has spread to the South Shore of Long Island. 
A good-sized fleet of Class A and B boats races weekly at Amityville under 
the auspices of the Narrasketuck Yacht Club. Among the addicts are some 
of Great South Bay’s most noted skippers, Gil Haight, Wilbur Ketcham, 
Cappy Arink, A. C. Smith and Eddie Thorne. . . . There is some talk 
about a series of three-cornered team matches among the one-design Class 
B dinks of the Larchmont, Greenwich and Manhasset Bay fleets. . 
The day before the Princeton-Yale football game, members of the Corin- 
thian yacht clubs of these universities held a dinghy match race series at 
Greenwich. The Princetons were outnumbered three to one by the Yales, 
but at the end of five races had 2634 points to the Elis’ 2414. . . . Novem- 
ber weather on the Sound was as perverse as it could be. It either blew so 
hard Sundays that it was folly to put dinks overboard, or it was so calm 
that there was nothing for the dinghy addicts to do but assuage their thirst 
and disappointment at the club bars. . . . A recent dinghy recruit at 
Manhasset Bay is Tim Parkman, the Star boat sailor. He has a ten-footer 
named Retreat which in the summer serves as a tender for Tim’s 50-foot 
cruiser Advance. . . . Tim, by the way, has joined the Manhasset Bay 
Yacht Club and he and his wife, the former Betty Ann Raskob, will sail 
their Stars out of Port Washington next summer. ... Another new 
Manhasset Bay member is Bill Kirk, who used to sail Fifi in the R Class. 
Now he spends his Sunday afternoons giving pierhead advice to his four- 
teen-year-old son Bryce, one of the youngest of the Class A dinghy skippers. 


West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


HE Los Angeles Yacht Club is negotiating with the Los Angeles 

harbor department for the establishment of its clubhouse and anchor- 
age on the site of the breakwater at Fish Harbor, San Pedro, which has 
been unused since its completion four years ago as a fishing fleet terminal. 
If the club secures the lease on the site, its time-honored burgee will be re- 
turned to the same Terminal Island shore where it was first commissioned 
34 years ago as the South Coast Yacht Club. 

The Fish Harbor site is immediately adjacent to the open roadstead on 
San Pedro Bay, while the anchorage affords complete protection from 
winds from any quarter. Finger-pier facilities for mooring 500 yachts are 
planned, with a clubhouse at the land end of the 2200-foot breakwater. 


++ + 


Three University of Southern California students have purchased the 
venerable 56-foot schooner Babboon (one of the original Edward Burgess 
Forties”), from Hugh Angelman and are fitting her out at Santa Monica 
for a three-year westward circuit of the globe. They plan to sail for Hono- 
lulu early in January. They are Robert and Horace Boos, and Harry Adams. 
All three are tyros at the sailing game. They will be accompanied by 
Robert French, Los Angeles yachtsman, as navigator. 


++ + 


Dates for the tenth annual National Midwinter Sailing Championships, 
at San Pedro, have been changed from the Washington Birthday week-end 
to February 12th to 16th, inclusive. The first dates conflicted with several 
other major sports events. 

a 


Harry H. Hunnewell, of Boston, has purchased the 136-foot schooner 
Invader from Joseph Schenck and is fitting her out at San Pedro for a six- 
months cruise of the South Seas. Invader will leave the first of the year. 
The sale was made by Harry C. Wilson, yachtsman and broker, who will 
accompany Hunnewell on the South Pacific cruise, which is planned as 
a prelude to a tour of the world next year. 
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Dair Long, sophomore at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
won the Southern California Yachting Association’s designing contest for 
a 9-foot utility and racing dinghy, it was announced in December by the 
judges: Ellis Wing Taylor, Nicholas 8. Potter and Russell S. Simmons. 
From Long’s design, selected from thirteen entries, will be developed a one- 
design “dink” fleet among all South Coast clubs in the 8.C.Y.A. 


+ + + 


Captain Ernest Philip Green, veteran Canadian Pacific skipper who re- 
cently retired from the command of the liner Empress of Asia, is reported 
to be fitting out his 45-foot auxiliary brig Romance for a cruise from Vic- 
toria to England, on which he would be accompanied by Mrs. Green and 
their son and daughter. Captain Green recently sailed Romance from 
Yokohama to Victoria on a 92-day voyage. 


+ + + 


Tay Garnett’s 106-foot yawl Athene left San Pedro in late November for 
Honolulu on the first leg of a two-year cruise around the world. Lengthy 
stays will be made in China and the East Indies, scenes of an adventure 
film, the production of which is the main objective of the voyage. The 
yawl, which was recently rebuilt for offshore cruising, is the same Athene 
built as a racing cutter by Herreshoff in 1899. 


++ + 


The three Newport Harbor-Balboa “Sixes,” Synnove, Mystery and 
Ay-Ay-Ay, captured an early lead during December week-ends at San 
Pedro over the Los Angeles trio, Lanai, Gallant and Ripples, in the pre- 
‘Midwinter team races. 

++ + 


Merle Davis will, during January, complete for himself and Warner 
Callies the second of a fleet of one-design 22-Square-Metre sloops being 
built in Southern California from designs by Edson B. Schock. The first of 
the fleet in commission is owned by Raymond Paige. 


a es 


The latest addition to the sailing fleet of the Pacific Writers’ Yacht Club 
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is the 60-foot staysail schooner Paisano, purchased from William |. 
Stewart, Jr., by Tom Reed, who in turn has sold his 41-foot ketch Blue 
Jacket to John Foy, of the Los Angeles Yacht Club. 


+ + + 


Interest continues to grow in the 1936 San Pedro-Honolulu ocean rice, 
starting July 4th. The latest promised entry is C. E. Vesy’s 57-foot 
schooner T'amalmar, on which Wilmington Boat Works are putting a loity 
new staysail rig in preparation for the Transpacific run. 


Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE recent proposal of the Star Class Association to hold this year’s 

International Championship races in new waters is of great interest 
to all Lake Michigan yachtsmen and the local Star Class men are discussing 
ways and means of holding them at Chicago. 

If the scene of the races should be shifted, no better place than Lake 
Michigan could be selected, and, certainly, Chicago could offer the neces- 
sary facilities to care for the visitors properly. 

No finer racing waters exist, and there are no peculiarities of wind or 
water that favor local knowledge, since the courses can be laid in open 
water and free of any influencing conditions. And Chicago’s central loca- 
tion would make it possible for a much larger fleet to participate. 


ee 


Among the additions to the ever growing fleet of yachts on the Lake will 
be a 40-foot ketch, owned by W. C. Herbert of St. Louis, which will make 
Chicago her home port. She is designed by Atkin and is a sister ship to the 
Breeze and Harpoon that were built for the Earl of Leinster and the late 
“Bill” Nutting for a match race across the Atlantic. This race never took 
place, and Breeze is now on the Lake. Perhaps someone will bring Harpoon 
out here to join her sisters. 

a a 


More harbors! The Chicago Park Commission has applied to the Army 








“Too bad we have to go back this week — I hate 


to miss that next race.” 
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Yachtsmen take to the Monarch and the Queen. It’s love at 
first sight with most of them — just as it’s love at first sight of 
Bermuda’s incomparable sailing waters. Whether you’re a salty 
sheet-trimmer or merely a looker-on, Bermuda’s yachting 
activities will give you the thrills you’ve always known were 
coming to you. And Bermuda’s two great ships . . . yachtlike 


Round trip $60 up ($50 up until Jan. 31) includin 
AGENT or Furness 








g peeveee bath. Also low all-expense rates including hotel accommoda- 
tions. Frequent ny from New York aboard the Monarch of Bermuda and Queen of Bermuda. Apply to local TRAVEL 
ermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins); 634 Fifth Ave., N. r. C. 


EWRNESS LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 


“Cheer up — we've already won our share. And 
think of the tall yarns I’ve collected for the smoke- 


room on the Queen!” 


in spite of their 22,400 gross tons... will give you many a 
“pleasure-planned” moment en route... with their cocktail 
bars, dance decks, sports decks, swimming pools and luxurious 
stateroom accommodations, each with private bath. Bring your 
dinghy — she’ll go as deck cargo and be put overboard right in 
Hasaiton harbor. 
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Engineers for permission to build a 175-acre harbor at Jackson Park. It 
will be just outside and will enclose the entrance to the present harbor. 
The size and shape have been well thought out to provide the best mooring 
facilities possible. 

With the completion of the outer harbor, the project calls for the con- 
struction of a bridge over the present entrance channel with sufficient 
clearance to permit the use of the present harbor for power yachts. 

Jackson Park has long needed a real harbor, and when this project is 
completed we can expect yachting on the south side of Chicago to boom. 
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Among winter activities of Milwaukee yachtsmen the program of the 
famous order known as the Barnacles ranks high. There are two “clusters,” 
one at the Milwaukee Yacht Club and the other at the South Shore Yacht 
Club. To be a member of this organization, one must be a real sailor and, 
of course, must be fully initiated. These initiation ceremonies, needless to 
say, are very salty affairs. 

The Chicago Yacht Club had a “‘cluster”’ years ago, but it has not been 
active. It will probably be revived, and there is an idea afoot which would 
eventually extend the ‘Order of Cirrobranchiata of Barnacles”’ to every 
port on the Lake. It is a great idea. 


i ae 


The South Shore Yacht Club has just taken out a permit to build a new 
clubhouse, and they hope to have the building completed by the end of the 
season. The club has a fine site at the south end of Milwaukee Bay and, 
with the recent completion of the inner breakwater, there is a fine harbor. 


+ + 


The Coast Guard fleet has just been augmented by a new 75-foot patrol 
boat, and it is the plan of the Commandant to have her moored in Belmont 
Harbor. There is no Coast Guard station in the Lincoln Park area and a 
patrol boat there is badly needed. 


+ ao + 


A large crowd turned out at the Chicago Yacht Club recently to see the 
motion pictures of the round-the-world cruise of the Yankee and to hear 
Irving Johnson tell of the trip. Captain Johnson’s story was so fascinating 
that after the show Sterling Morton was surrounded with volunteers 
clamoring to help him sail Freedom to the South Seas. It is winter, and 
winter is the time for dreams. 


+ + + 


Mr. George Getz took delivery recently of a 30-foot power fisherman 
to be used in Florida waters. According to “‘ Doc” Metz, who just returned 
from there, she is able to catch the fish. 


+ + + 


Mal Vail and Ned Sheridan have organized the Lake Zurich Ice Yacht 
Club and report a membership of twenty-five. Lake Zurich being small, the 
fleet consists of ‘‘mosquitoes,”’ or single-handed craft. One gathers from 
the conversation of these “frostbiters” that a bruised rib instead of a 
“dunking” is the penalty for capsizing. 





A 180 hp. Hall-Scott “Invader” drives this 3744-foot boat 19.2 knots. She is 
used by the Admiral of the Royal Dutch Navy 
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achievement—brings 
new standards of per- 
formance and safety to 
the marine battery field. 
Batteries that give extra 
power... greater safety 
and dependability . 

longer service life. See 
these remarkable devel- 
opments at the National 
Motor Boat Show— 
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on your calendar, too! 


January 17 to 25—the time when boat owners will get 
acquainted with all the newest gadgets on display at the 
Motor Boat Show, in New York City. 

Plan to “drop your hook” at the W-C Booth on the 
third deck, forward. We won’t be able to show you all of 
our 8,000 items, but we'll have a large number of new 
“Dependable” Fittings there for your inspection. 

The 1936 Wilcox-Crittenden Catalog (No. 36) will be 
ready for distribution around February 15. It’s going to 
be the best yet, and we suggest that you write for your 
copy now. When available, copies will be mailed upon 
receipt of 25¢ to cover handling expense. 


Witcox. Crirrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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Sails in Moonlight 


(Continued from page 28) 


ward, pitching vengefully when 
northbound. The masthead lights 
swung dizzily, often blinking out 
behind obscuring crests. Now and 
then a laboring steamer would pass 
close aboard, and we’d make out 
her red forefoot in its lift, the racing, 
thrashing screw when the forecastle, 
the next moment, was smothered 
under pouring green water. 

The pulse of the Kullen, long 
visible, suddenly burst down on us, 
a rapier of light, as we entered its 
range of visibility. Then other lights 
on the Danish shore blinked at us 
with growing assurance. We took 
careful three-point bearings. We 
would soon be entering the Sound, 
and it is no place to enter uncer- 
tainly. 

At 9:35 the Kullen, by a series of 
fixes, was E by §S, 3.8 miles away. 
From Store Middle Ground Buoy 
to this position was exactly 17.1 
miles, and we had covered them in 
just 90 minutes. That reckons out 
at 11.4 knots. 

The bark slipped past us to wind- 
ward as we ploughed into the con- 
stricting Sound. It was too dark to 
make her out, but we could follow 
her progress as she blotted out the 
myriad lights of Zealand. It was 
pleasant indeed to find her inshore 
of us, because the Kattegat seas, 
caught in a cul-de-sac with only the 
Sound for an escape, had heaped up 
ominously. They had that inexpres- 
sible feeling of shallow water seas, 
and no one could shoot their faces 
without shrinking at the thought of 
how hard the bottom would be were 
it to be found in the dark valleys 
between the curling crests. 

Helsingborg was a heap of dia- 
monds to port. Denmark jewelled 
the night with lights to starboard. 
Traffic was so heavy that elephan- 
tine steamers plodded almost stem 
to stern. Shores, little darker than 
the night, slipped past quickly and 
we knew, passing straining buoys, 
that we had current with us. The 
water was smoother in its narrower 
confines, and the wind was tem- 
pered by near land. The ship no 
longer rolled, water no longer 
crashed over the rail. It was 
magnificently quiet, restful, and yet 
we were still sailing fast. 

The bark was a mile ahead, di- 
rectly under our jibboom, and the 
blazing moon darted from cloud to 
cloud. Her emergence laid down 
sparks on wet varnish, lit our faces, 
changed the water to jade, and laid 
a gleaming straight pathway down 
which the bark and the Bird sailed. 
The big ship was a lofty, truncated 
pyramid of ebony, all detail lost. 

We shouted greetings to the look- 
out on the Lappe Grund Lightship 
as his lantern illuminated us, sped 
away and saw the coppered, gabled 
roofs of Hamlet’s Kronberg castle 
tarnished green. We left the narrow 


neck of the Sound, and the wind 
backed suddenly as we hauled up a 
point and a half for the last few 
miles to Copenhagen. Sails lost their 
shape and slatted, their shects 
hung slack. “‘ Wind heading! Trim 
sheets!” 

It was rotten bad luck for the 
bark. The Sound widens greatly 
south of its narrow entrance, true, 
but it is not wide enough by far for 
a big square-rigger, in ballast, to 
beat through. There are too many 
sandbars, with here and there an 
inconvenient island blocking the 
way. At Copenhagen begins a ten- 
mile channel only a few hundred 
yards wide which, for such a ship, 
demands either a fair wind or a tug. 
Erickson’s ships, these lean days, 
don’t order tugs lightly. One such 
“pluck” might eat up the profits of 
a year’s voyage. 

The schooner now picked up the 
bark as a hound a rabbit. We came 
smoothly up on her weather quarter 
as both of us escaped the threat of a 
squall. I put up the helm, and the 
Bird bore off under a counter lofty 
as a house. We read ‘Parma. 
Mariehamn.” Parma! Alan Villiers’ 
ship! One of the biggest, fastest, 
ablest. Her Plimsoll mark was ten 
feet clear of the water. Weed hung 
dried against her rusty sides. 

Trapped in the enormous calm of 
her lee the schooner stood upright. 
Far and away above us were gigan- 
tic yards sharp braced, the steady- 
gleaming port light, and ant-like 
figures in the web of rigging. From 
men at work came a sea hauling 
song. Blocks creaked up there and 
ropes complained. A mate bawled 
orders and blew a keen whistle. Feet 
stamped on resounding decks as a 
man-power winch chattered. Dis- 
tance and the night softened the 
harshest, commonest sounds to 
melodic notes in a great harmony. 
With only our highest canvas draw- 
ing, and that in the disrupted breeze 
left us by the Parma’s courses, we 
crept on ever more slowly through 
the hundred yards of calm she car- 
ried close to her side. Only just in 
time did we glimpse the upward, 
outward flare of the bow, only just 
in time did a puff sweep out from 
under the figurehead to fill our idle 
sails. 

Then again Wander Bird heeled 
joyously and surged ahead, opening 
out lights ahead of Parma’s rippling 
forefoot. An indistinguishable hail 
—compliment or jibe we shall 
never know — came downwind. We 
took it for the former and hailed 
back, ‘Beautiful ship! Good luck, 
fair winds!” The sailorman’s bene- 
diction. Curtsying, the Bird pulled 
ahead. 

We were a scant 200 yards away, 
and broad on the Parma’s bow, 
when the moon swam out of her 
masking cloud. Our eyes were still 
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fastened on that magnificent sym- 
metry, that living cathedral de- 
voted to the prosaic transportation 
of dusty wheat. Coming so suddenly 
after darkness, the light seemed a 
veritable silver flood. Silver ran the 
length of each square yard, coursed 
in smooth cascades over weathered 
flax canvas. Shadows under the bow 
deepened to impenetrability, and 
the bleached shark’s tail on the 
jibboom stood forth white and cold. 
Every facet capable of reflection 
twinkled and danced as we gazed, 
spellbound. 

Do you still need proof that this 
was a day planned for the Gods? 
Well, read on! 

The squall we had avoided was 
still over the Sound, its torn and 
dragging skirts torrents of rain. The 
moon touched this with its miracle, 
and from far Danish shore to further 
Swedish coast erected a midnight 
rainbow. The arc just cleared 
Parma’s trucks, avoided the tips of 
the far-stretched royal yards by a 
mere ell, and framed ship and bright 
sea in rarest prismatic colors, colors 
incredibly faint, soft, delicate. 

We were still gazing at the 
Parma, fixing in our minds forever 
every detail of that picture, when a 
sudden squall put an abrupt end to 
our trance. The Parma was. blotted 
out and we had work to do. 

The harbor lights of Copenhagen 
appeared, and we cruised in vain 
looking for the expected pilot boat. 
After twenty minutes of this we 
took the Bird in ourselves, passing 


the breakwater lights at 2:20 a.m.; 
just fourteen hours and twenty 
minutes after getting our anchor. 
We had made good 131 miles at an 
average speed of 9.2 knots. 

With the help of kindly officials 
of the Danish Meteorological Serv- 
ice, I checked on wind velocities 
and Kattegat currents. The light- 
ships we had passed during our run 
reported that we had had some little 
current favoring us that day. At 
some places the current had been 
abeam, at others on the quarter, 
varying in strength from a tenth to 
one knot in velocity. So, although 
we were forced to relinquish a hope 
that we had actually sailed through 
the water at 11.4 knots we knew 
that we had almost certainly done a 
full eleven knots for those seventeen 
miles between Store Middle Ground 
and the Kullen. And eleven knots is 
fast, on a water line of 76 feet, make 
no mistake about it! 

The Parma? We watched her for 
a week as we enjoyed ourselves in 
Copenhagen. For three days she 
was anchored in the middle of the 
Sound, all sails set in a flat calm. 
Then she got underway and again 
came to anchor four or five times 
when misled by teasing zephyrs. 
Finally, a full week after we had 
met her, we drove one night along 
the coast in a motor car. I looked 
seaward and caught again the 
glimpse of sails in waning moon- 
light. Parma, the wind fair at last, 
was treading majestically into the 
Baltic. 


Fourteen-Foot 


Dinghy Development in Canada 


(Continued from page 52) 


is problematical. The L.S.S.A. rule, 
though slightly more restrictive 
than the English rule, is now close 
to the latter. Since the series last 
year Bourke has learned much 
about jib leads and his old boat is 
traveling faster. If a series could be 
arranged next year with the Roches- 
ter tars it should prove not only 
interesting but instructive. 

In the meantime, dinghy classes 
are springing up everywhere 
throughout the inland lakes. The 
excellent racing qualities and com- 
parative cheapness of the little 
craft have appealed to old and 
young. Of course, there is a feeling 
that with the increase in equipment 
the dinghy will not continue to ful- 
fill its objective as a reasonably 
priced racing craft. To some extent 
this may be true, the lastest open 
class boats costing around $500. 
However, by building in quantity, 
leaving off the gadgets, and sticking 
to the lapstrake construction, it has 
been found that a boat can be built 
for about $325. Whether such a 

at can compete with the more 
costly ones is questionable. Agita- 
tion has been started to have an 


open class for the more expensive 
boats and a highly restricted class 
for those who cannot afford te spend 
so much. This seems to offer an 
excellent solution, especially since 
the more expensive smooth-skinned 
construction has been introduced. 

It no longer seems reasonable to 
say that the 14-foot dinghy is 
merely a feeder for the larger beats. 
It is an end in itself. No doubt, it 
will serve as an excellent training 
ground for many who will step into 
larger keel boats, but it is estab- 
lished as an international class 
worthy of the name. Nor are there 
many classes in which one can com- 
pete in the fastest of company with 
a $500 boat. 

As long as men of the caliber of 
Bourke and Morris are not lured 
away from the dinghies the skippers 
turned out will be constantly im- 
proving; so, for that matter, will the 
boats that they are sailing. Bourke 
can and will improve on his present 
boats. With this improvement will 
come increased competition with 
European countries. So, tell me, 
“Are you going to buy a sloop next 
year?” 
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TUF-FLEX 
papel 


@ Much stronger than regular plate glass. Greater 
resistance to wave shock. So flexible it actually 
bends under heavy pressure. Ideal for port hole 
glass and other marine uses. Because of greater 
strength, it is possible to use Tuf-Flex sub- 
stantially thinner than the regular plate glass 
normally employed. Resultant saving in weight 
is an obvious advantage. Booklet containing full 
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IF YOU JUST CAN’T WAIT FOR THE 
SHOW WRITE US NOW For FACTS ON 





THE MOST FAR- REACHING GUARANTEE EVER 


OFFERED BY A MARINE 


@ You'll see it at the show .. . but if you 
don’t want to wait that long, we'll give you 
some of the information right now. Just drop 
us a line today. 


It will be tremendously worth your while if 


and Universal has 


4NEW MODELS 
4 NEW LOW PRICES 
So ... if you’re not headed for the Show, 


give us a holler (write, wire or phone) and we'll 
let the cat out of the bag. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Eastern Office and Ware e: 

44 Warren St., New York City 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR 


COMPANY 


MOTOR MANUFACTURER 


you're considering the purchase of a new motor 
this season. For the first time in history Uni- 
versal gives you protection in your buying . . . 
the same kind of protection you get when you 
see the mark “‘sterling’’ on silver or ‘‘22 karats 
fine’’ on gold. 
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THE FLEETS COMING 





St. Petersburg-Havana Race starts Saturday, March 28, 12:00 
noon, off Recreation Pier. If you have a boat in southern waters 
don't miss this major yachting event. Come several weeks before 
starting time to enjoy the gala round of festivities, the tuning-up 
races in Tampa Bay, the wonderful cruising waters. Write or 
wire L. L. McMasters, St. Petersburg Yacht Club for any 


information you want. Several yachts already in port. 
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Ocean Racing 


(Continued from page 46) 


the civil day. Thus, in an example 
given in the 1917 edition of Bow- 
ditch, the following differentiation 
between civil and astronomical 
time is given: 

“January 9, 2 a.m., civil time, 
is January 8, 14h, astronomical 
time. 

“January 9, 2 p.m., civil time, is 
January 9, 2h, astronomical time.” 

This having been the method of 
designating astronomical time, we 
would expect Captain Samuels to 
end his civil day of March 12th at 
12 hours noon, and begin his sea 
log as of 0 hours of the identical 
date. Instead, it will be seen from 
the transcription that at noon he 
erased March 12th from his con- 
sciousness, as befitted a man who 
had left shore trivialities behind 
him, and boldly began his sea 
reckoning at 0 hours of the day 
following. The method had the ad- 
vantage of terminating each sea 
day at noon of the calendar date — 
an expedient that all navigators 
adopt empirically —but it was 
confusing in that “‘the first part 
of this day” was actually the mid- 
dle part of the day of the date pre- 
ceding. 

To resume the story of the race, 
March 14th “come in with verible 
weather with overcast and Pasing 
Squalls,” and in the afternoon the 
outer jib was set and the flying 
jib handed. At midnight when the 
weather was ‘“moatratin Some*” 
Samuels shook out the remaining 
reef of the mainsail and as the 
morning advanced set his topsails 
and reaching and running sails. 
With the wind still in the north- 
west, his speed never dropped below 
8 knots and he averaged 91% for 
the day, which ended with “fine 
clare weather.” 

So also began the next day, but 
the old Dauntless made knots on 
the next day, and under trysails 
and unbonneted staysail and inner 
jib averaged nearly ten, the wind 
backing into the southwest. Her 
speed over the ground was even 
better, for Bully turned in a dis- 
tance of 260 miles made good, the 
water temperature of 68° indicating 
that he was getting a good lift 
from the Gulf Stream in Latitude 
42°. On the 17th, which began with 
a moderate westerly gale with high 
topping sea and with all “ Prudent 
Sail Set,” the Dauntless found the 
use of oil effective, and in the eve- 
ning set the “Squarsail” and put a 
“bunet” in it. But the latter part, 
with variable weather, saw a drop- 
ping off of the vessel’s speed to an 
average of less than four knots. 


* Readers of Samuels’s “From the 
Forecastle to the Cabin,” which was 
first published the year of this race may 
well wonder at the perfection of the 
captain’s spelling and the excellence of 
the book’s literary style. 


And for this period I gather that 
the wind was light but that the 
sea was so confused that the good 
captain jilled along under storm 
canvas, unwilling to risk slatting 
out his working sails. 

At any rate, the 18th came in 
still with variable weather and 
with rain, and in the evening the 
wind hardened in the northwest 
with a heavy squall so that with 
squaresail set to it the Dauntless 
jumped her speed from five to ten 
knots. Through the night the wind 
slacked off again, but Samuels, 
alive to each changing situation, 
successively put the bonnet in his 
squaresail, set the main trysail, 
outed all reefs and set the mainsail, 
rigged out the jibboom and set the 
outer jib, sent up the main top- 
mast, and ended the 18th as he had 
begun the 17th, with ‘All Prudent 
Sail Set.” 

You can see the old boy — he 
was 64 years of age at this time — 
cast a final glance aloft at the work 
of his directing brain, give a look 
around at the familiar heaving sea, 
whisk the rain drops from his gray- 
ing sideburns, and drop below to 
grab a pen in his gnarled fist, 
sprawl over the log book and write 
as an afterthought to his previous 
entries, “at 2 a.m. Pased English 
Steamer Bound Eastward.” As 
his speed had been ten knots for 
the five hours prior to 2:00 a.m. 
it’s dollars to doughnuts that he 
was correct in his use of the active 
verb and that he wasn’t passed by 
the eastbound steamer. 

By this time Dauntless was off 
the tail of the Grand Banks, feeling 
the influence of the Labrador Cur- 
rent with its heavy burden of ice- 
bergs. And in two separate entries 
in the Samuels log there occurs the 
almost incredible water tempera- 
ture of 28° F. Inasmuch as the next 
day the captain makes a clerical 
error of five degrees in his noon lati- 
tude, I would ascribe this low water 
temperature to another slip of the 
pen were it not for two corrobora- 
tive bits of information. The first, 
that Captain Bob Bartlett in his 
schooner Morrissey on the East 
Greenland expedition of 1930 found 
sea surface temperatures as low as 
26°; and the second, that Ernest 
Staples, the veteran observer on the 
Dauntless, made this detailed state- 
ment in his log, which I have before 
me: ‘6 p.m. (of the 19th) the water 
became smooth and from the gen- 
eral appearance including the tem- 
perature which dropped to 28° evi- 
dently we were passing to leeward 
or between large quantities of ice. 
At 11 p.m. the temperature of the 
air suddenly rose to 60 and water 
45. The sea at the same time in- 
creased to its former roughness.” 

As the captain’s entries indicate 
that the Dauntless was logging 14 
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knots during the five hours of dark- 
ness that she sped under the lee of 
the invisible ice it’s a conservative 
guess that the old boy was racing. 
And how! 

There is more evidence to the 
same effect in the next day’s events, 
and identical quotation makes 
spirited reading: 

“March 20 this day come in 
with fine weather with overcast 
at 4 PM Set main Sail and Handed 
Square Sail Set All Head Sails at 
6 P.M. Raining at 10 p.m. Squally 
Double Reefed main Sail Handed 
outer Jib 12 P.M. Double Refed 
fore Sail gale sill incresing at 4 A M 
Wind Blowing a Hurricane Handed 
all Sails and scuded under Bare 
Poles with Oil Bags Foward high 
topping Sea runing Started main 
chain Plates got Preventers on 
them 

“at 11 A.M. Set Reefed Squar 
Sail 

“Parted fore stays and port leg 
of jib stay 

“Repared fore Stays 

“Hourly runs: 6, 6, 7, 7, 8, 8, 9, 9, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 13, 12, 9, 9, 
9,9, 9,9, 9.” 

The maximum loggage of 16 
knots occurred, it may be ob- 
served, at 4:00 a.m., at which time 
the gale became a hurricane and all 
sails were taken in. This speed is 
within one-quarter of a knot of the 
Dauntless’s limit, figuring that 
limit by the conventional formula 
of one and a half times the square 
root of the water line length. And 
in the next hour, scudding with 
every stitch off her, her speed 
dropped only 3 knots. No wonder 
the old Dauntless started her chain- 
plates and began to leak alarmingly. 
The wonder is that her overworked 
hull didn’t open up and send every 
mother’s son of them to the bottom. 

But the next day, during which 
the wind moderated and Bully 
shifted the main rigging forward 
and rove new lanyards, with all 
hands employed ‘“clearning up 
Ship,” Dauntless continued to burn 
up the miles, averaging nearly 
eleven knots for fourteen hours un- 
til the wind came out of the east, 
light and baffling. During these 
periods in which she was being 
forced it is recorded by Staples that 
a leak continued at the rate of 
fifty strokes per half hour. But not 
a word of this distressing condition 
occurs in the log of the old driver 
whose love of his command led him 
to conceal the infirmities of her age. 
Not in either of these logs, but in 
Samuels’ story in The Herald of 
March 29th, 1887, do we find men- 
tion of the famous fact that a burst 
water tank obliged the crew to 
drink champagne to avoid dying of 
thirst. (Oh, bitter compromise with 
Fate!) 

On the 22nd there are brief ref- 
erences to the handing of sails, 
which, together with the remark “2 
point leeway” lead one to believe 
that by then conditions of hull, sea, 


and easterly wind were so bad that 
Samuels had to heave to. But he 
didn’t say so. Staples did, however, 
with the additional comment that 
two of the men had been washed 
from the wheel and saved by their 
lashings, the cockpit having been 
filled several times. Only 60 or 70 
miles were sailed that day, most of 
them in the wrong direction, with 
the D.R. noon position north and 
west of that of the day before. An- 
other day, the 23rd, and the sea was 
still agitated by the gale, which had 
now backed to the north northwest, 
with Dauntless logging one and one- 
half to three knots under storm 
canvas and making only 56 miles 
in 24 hours in the approximate di- 
rection of the finish. 

Then, however, there followed 
‘24 hours fine Clare weather,” with 
“All Prudent Sail Set,’ and with 
“‘midle Part the Same, Latter Part 
the Same, all Sail Set Beloon main- 
topmast staysail Set and Jib top 
Sail,” and “at noon the Same.” 
And now Dauntless was getting a 
running start (reaching would be 
the better word) for her perform- 
ance of the 25th when, with a 
strong increasing southerly breeze 
and with a high sea running, she 
added up enough 12- to 16-knot 
hours to give her a log mileage of 
326 miles. This day’s exploit has 
generally been accepted as the yacht 
record for a day’s run which stood 
until 1905 when Atlantic eclipsed 
it with a run of 341 miles. It is fair 
to remark, however, that the posi- 
tion at noon of the 25th was as- 
certained by dead reckoning, and 
that another D.R. position is en- 
tered in the captain’s log for the 
next day’s run. Consequently, there 
is no way of telling exactly what the 
mileage amounted to. It may have 
been 326, as addition of the hourly 
readings indicates, or 329, as Sam- 
uels averred, or the generally ac- 
cepted 328 miles which Staples 
claimed —or more or less. Any- 
way, it was a grand run with 
sportsmen driving a rickety bucket 
as if the devil himself were driving 
them. 

It brought Dauntless within 600 
miles of the Fastnet Rock, and with 
strong westerly breezes she closed 
with the land on the third day fol- 
lowing, took a pilot off the Old 
Head of Kinsale, Ireland, and 
crossed the finish line off Roche’s 
Point at the entrance to Cork when 
she was 16 days, 1 hour, 43 min- 
utes, and 13 seconds out of New 
York. Without doubt master and 
crew had driven her during those 
sixteen days as no yacht up to her 
time had been driven. But they 
were racing against a faster boat, 
for Coronet beat Dauntless in by 
30 hours and won the race with 
ease. 

How easy Coronet’s race was is 
not at once apparent from the writ- 
ings of the reporters who sailed 
aboard her. In the paragraphs fol- 
lowing I quote at some length from 
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The Single Cabin Enclosed Bridge 32’ Richardson Cruisabout with berths 
for six and rubber mounted, 6-91 Gray, is priced less than $4000 — 
an unequalled value 





Aves the quality and the features you'd expect in cruisers 
priced many hundreds of dollars higher, are in the 1936 
Richardsons. 
Many exclusive features and ten arrangements on 95’, 30’ 
and 32’ hulls are illustrated and described in 1936 Richardson 
booklet ‘‘F-36"’ which will be sent free on request. 


1936 Richardsons are on display at Bruns-Kimball & Co., 

5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City; Walter H. Moreton 

Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. and at 

the National Motor Boat Show, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City 
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SPORTSMAN 
FEATURES 


@ New stream-lined 
gear housing with 
grease seals. 

@ Automatic exhaust 
cut-out, 

@ Underwater exhaust 
that discharges com- 
pletely into propeller 
slip-stream. 

@ Combination scoop 

and plunger pump 





OR 1936, we haven't 





' cooling. 
changed its horsepower @ One-lever speed 
. or its speed range... control. 


or its world’s lightest weight 
of 24% pounds. The price, 
too, stays at $55. But now, 
more than ever, the $55 
Sportsman gives everything most 
people want in a light utility out- 
board. See it! Your Dealer can 
now supply you. Write for litera- 
ture and his name. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


4212 N. 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ New type carbu- 
retor with si- 
lencer. 

@ One gallon fuel 
fives up to 3% 
hours at average 
speed. 

@ Hooded power 
protects carbu- 
retor, ignition 
and entire power 
head. 
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THIS LITTLE 
PIG LIVED 
ON PEANUTS 


If you wanta real taste 
thrill, spread some 
deviled Smithfield 
Ham on a cracker and 
eat it with your glass 
of beer. Made of real 
Smithfield peanut- 
fed ham, that retails as 
high as two dollars 
a pound, it has the 
flavor of applewood 
and hickory that 
only comes from the 
smoke-houses of Old 
Virginia. 

Now packed in con- 
venient glass jars, it 
is fast becoming the 
most popular ap- 
petizer in America. A 
little goes a long way. 


* F.P.V. (First Pigs of Virginia) 


AMBER BRAND 
Deviled 


Smithfield 
Ham 








a Herald man who, in the anony- 
mity of the era, merely signed him- 
self “Coronet.” The quoted part, 
which includes the climax of the 
Coronet’s experience, is artfully con- 
trived to give the landlubber the 
thrill that he craves in sea writings. 
What it gives the man who has been 
there is a worse pain in the neck 
than he ever got from looking over 
his shoulder to watch the overtak- 
ing combers: 

“There are some yachtsmen who 
maintain that to heave to in a gale 
is never wise, since the danger at- 
tendant upon it is greater than that 
| of scudding. However that may be, 
the danger of heaving to is great 
/and certain. To swing around in 
ithe trough of a tremendous sea, 

broach to and give the driving 
| masses a chance to overset you as 
you hang there with little head- 
| way is certainly a trying and dan- 
|gerous experiment. It had to be 
|done, however. Every man knew 
‘the danger and was as intensely 
interested as men are apt to be 
when their lives are in immediate 
jeopardy. Everybody was on deck. 
It was not bravery that kept them 
there. It was the desire to be free 
from the yacht in case anything 
| should happen. Every man took a 
grip that was his firmest and the 
| helm went down. 

| “Fora second things looked very 
blue for the Coronet. As she came 
around in the trough of the sea she 
| was a cork in a whirlpool. A huge 
| billow that threatened to swamp us 
|was running for us as if it had 
caught the scent of its opportunity. 
| What would have been the result 
cannot be said. But just as it was 
coming aboard of us she got around, 
stuck her pretty nose into the wind 
and the thunderer went hissing 
along her side.” 

That, surely, is an exaggerated 
way of writing that it breezed up 
some in the afternoon and that 
Coronet hove to without trouble 
before night settled in. The de- 








much of what has been learned in 
aeronautical research during recent 
years. It is the theory that high 
speed in a boat is limited by the 
skin friction and that the speed 
will vary inversely as the wetted 
| surface. The hydrofoil will reduce 
the wetted surface tremendously. 
Performance estimates predict that, 
at a speed of 75 miles an hour, the 
Evans boat will ride on only the 
lower foils which measure about 6 
by 18 inches. 

Doubters of the theory point out 
that the greatest drag of a high 
speed boat comes from the struts, 
propeller shaft, propeller hub and 
rudder and that the Evans are 
adding to this resistance. Others 
think that a propeller with the 








scription by Navigator J. B. C. | 
Anderson of the same incident | 
which appeared in The New York | 
World of April 9th, 1887, is re-| 
strained and seamanlike. Anderson | 
paused first to pay his compliments | 
to the reporters, brave fellows, who | 
lashed themselves, one in the main | 
rigging and the others to the main 
gaff, which was on the boom. Then 
he went on to say that Coronet was 
a new boat, that she had never 
been hove to, and that they wanted 
to try her in daylight to see how she 
would lie to the wind. So they 
brought her around, found that she 
behaved perfectly, and after six 
hours upped the helm and let draw 
the sails. Finish that blood-curdling, 
hair-raising business of being a cork 
in the dreadful trough of the sea. 

For the truest picture’ of how 
Coronet sailed the race I think we 
need little more than the following 
single sentence in the reporter’s 
story that appeared March 28, 1887, 
in The New York Herald: “Toward 
night (of the 19th) the wind and 
sea increased, accompanied with 
passing squalls of rain, and the 
vessel was, as usual (italics mine) 
got under easy canvas for the 
night.” 

Well, you can’t win races that 
way. Not, at least, unless your yacht 
is new and strong and able to aver- 
age a knot faster than your com- 
petitor can average when pushed 
to her utmost. This difference of 
a knot between the speeds of the 
two vessels was made manifest 
before Coronet had dropped Daunt- 
less astern at Sandy Hook Light- 
vessel. It shows again in the first 
48 hours of moderate going when 
Coronet pulled out a lead of 50 
miles. And it is revealed once more 
in the average speed for the cross- 
ing, which was eight knots in the 
case of Coronet and seven in that of 
Dauntless. To say that Dauntless 
was defeated by a larger and more 
powerful boat is to say all. 

(To be Continued) 


The Newest Hydrofoil Boat 


| (Continued from page 55) 


high pitch necessary for high speed 
will not allow the engine to develop 
power enough to overcome the 
great resistance met before the 
boat gets up on the foils and that 
an adjustable pitch. propeller is 
necessary, but not feasible. 

Nevertheless, those who have 
been privileged to see the tests, the 
engineering data that has been 
compiled and the thoroughness of 
the work that has been done, are 
reserving their opinion of the value 
of the experiment until further test 
runs are made. 

More tests are to be made in 
Detroit waters until it becomes 
too cold, when the boat will be 
shipped to Florida for further ex- 
periments. 
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Also a complete line of 


FINE BOATS YOU CAN AFFORD 
Row, Outboard and Sail Boats 


DEALERS: 
Investigate our new franchise 
SKANEATELES BOAT 
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All 1985 Records Made 
by Champion-equipped Boats 


This has been a season packed full of 
marine racing records and achievements. 
And Champion Spark Plugs have played 
a vital part in setting these new marks. 
The winners of the vast majority of races 
held all over the country have been 
equipped with Champions. 


The Gold Cup, the President's Cup, the 
Gold Cup Development Trophy, the 
National Outboard Championships were 
all won by Champion-equipped boats 
— outstanding evidence of the per- 
formance superiority of Champion 
Spark Plugs for every marine engine. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARE PLUGS 
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Meeting Emergencies Afloat 
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It’s quicker to circle around than to 
stop and back 


boat’s whole length on the mud. 

To get off, act at once. Back her 
for all she is worth; carry out an 
anchor and heave on the cable. 
With a rising tide, you may get off 
soon. A falling tide usually means 
several hours on the bottom, which 
may be dangerous if the wind gets 
up, and will at least be embarrass- 
ing. So hustle and try to get her off 
before she beds herself down in the 
mud. Beware of running the engine 
too long if you’re aground on a 
sandy bottom. The propeller race 
will stir up a lot of sand which may 
get into the stern bearing and cut 
the shaft or be sucked into the 
circulating water intake with bad 
effect on the cylinder jackets. 

One of the most startling things 
that happens afloat is having some- 
one fall overboard while under way. 
This requires instant action, the 
first thing to do being to stop the 
engine and put the helm over. Turn 
towards the person so that the 
boat’s stern, with the revolving 
propeller, will be swung away from 
him. Then toss a life buoy. over, 
between the man in the water and 
the boat. He naturally turns toward 
the boat and the life buoy will then 
be in front of him. Then, with the 
rudder still hard over, go ahead and 
swing the boat in a circle, slowing 
down and stopping before she 
reaches her original course so that 
she will have little or no headway 
when she ranges up alongside the 
swimmer. She will return to the 
place of the accident more quickly 
and certainly than if you stopped 
and backed. Have the engine 
stopped when you approach the 
swimmer. 

Meantime one of the crew should 
keep his eye on the man, doing 
nothing else, advise you how he 
bears and conn you alongside of 
him. His job is important and he 
Should not be distracted by any 
other duties. A third man should 
get the bathing ladder ready, or a 
stout line to pass down to the man. 


A line with a large eye in the end 
and knots at close intervals would 
be handy. All this supposes that the 
man overboard is conscious and un- 
injured; if not, someone will prob- 
ably have to go over after him, and 
seconds are precious. There will be 
no time to lower the dinghy. 

Every boat should have a couple 
of life buoys within easy reach of 
the helmsman. They are usually of 
the familiar ring type and should be 
stowed so that they are secure but 
yet not lashed in place. The helms- 
man must be able to toss one over 
instantly, without having to waste a 
second fumbling with a knot. 

At night the procedure will be 
much the same but complicated by 
darkness. Some deep water cruisers 
carry a water light attached to the 
buoy, the cap of the light fast to the 
boat so that a smart jerk will tear it 
off and allow the light to function. 
As it makes a lot of smoke, the light 
should be on a long lanyard so that 
the swimmer can get clear of it and 
not be stifled by its fumes. The 
water light not only serves to show 
the man the position of the buoy 
but also guides the helmsman back 
to it. More light is advisable, and a 
few surface flares dropped at inter- 
vals will show the boat’s course and 
help her to return to the spot where 
the man went overboard. A good 
parachute flare will give a lot of 
light and help in making the rescue. 

Fire is also a menace, and here, 
also, seconds count. The sooner a 
fire is attacked, the easier it will be 
to put out. If your boat is fitted 
with an extinguishing system the 
pull of a lever will release the gas 
which smothers the flames in short 
order. If she has only hand extin- 
guishers, these should be stowed so 
that they will be accessible from the 
bridge. There’s not much sense in 
having an extinguisher in the gal- 
ley, for you probably won’t be able 
to reach it with a frying pan full of 
grease blazing fiercely. Better have 
the extinguisher in the passageway 
where it can be reached. 

We do not usually think of ice as 
an emergency except for bergs or 
growlers met in fog by a Transatlan- 
tic racer, but the motor boat man 
occasionally meets it unexpectedly. 
When bound South in winter by the 
inside route, ice may be met almost 
anywhere between New York and 
South Carolina, especially in the 
quiet coves that look so inviting as 
anchorages. More than one skipper 
has rolled out after a cold night to 
find new ice all around the boat. It 
may be thin, but even half an inch 
of young ice may rip the caulking 
out of her seams and cut into the 
planking. If anchored where there 
is any current, ice may be brought 
down by the tide. To prevent dam- 
age, some sort of a guard must be 
made. A stout plank on each side 
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MARBLEHEAD 


AEG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


TEFOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 


It is a Powerful Preventive of 
Marine Growth, Barnacles and 
Borers. Has no equal in warm and 
tropical waters as a protection 
against destructive Teredos. 


EMERALD—-LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden—I have used your Marblehead 
Anti-Fouling Green Bottom Paint on my own 
schooners, Malabar I to X, and on my better 
grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from 
a racing and cruising standpoint. 

Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marble- 
head Green Bottom Paint for all wooden yachts 
from our design for a number of years past, to our 
entire satisfaction. 

Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and 
cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with 
which we have been connected, and has always 
given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow— As near 100% perfect as 
possible. 

J. Murray Watts — Constant users of your Mar- 
blehead Bottom Paint and have had very best 
results with it. It will keep clean longer and give 
better appearance than any other paint. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Cruising is Carefree 
C \ 


Now you can cruise without a 
care! Descriptive booklets are - 
available on the modern N line 
Diesels. We shall be glad to 
send you copies if you will tel ~~ 
us the horsepower rating of 
_ ___most interest to you. Write The 
4 Cooper-Bessemer Corporation. 

General Diesel Sales Offices, 
oe 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
o City. Plants at Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
- and Grove City, Pa. 


with Cooper-Bessemer Diesels Beg 
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OLUMBIAN 
VS BRONZE 
ropellers| 


For 1936, save yourself unnecessary trouble 
by using a Columbian. Get the speed you 
desire with lower cost operation. Our en- 
gineers will advise you, without obligation. 


Write for the 1936 Columbian Booklet 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 






Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 
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DON’T MISS 


Our exhibit at SPACE T (center section) at the New York Boat Show, Jan. 
17-25. See Model K-6, the six cylinder gasoline engine that is ae being 
installed in 21 U. S. COAST GUARD 38-ft. PICKET BOATS. See also our 
modern, lightweight, ‘‘gasoline-type’’ engines that OPERATE ON FUEL 
OIL, that have recently been installed on many U. S. Government and 
private boats. If you can not attend the show, write for complete information. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 


NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 

















NO APOLOGIES TO YOUR GUESTS 





with these paper napkins, plates and cups made to order with the owner's flags in 
colors or a photo of his yacht. Brennig’s Own cigarettes, book matches and playing 
cards can be similarly marked. Illustrated folder on request. 


BRENNIG’'S OWN, Inc. 


501 FIFTH AVE. AT 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 





along the water line forward, well 
secured by lines, will protect the 
hull. It must be held so that it will 
not shift, with wire rope or chain 
under the forefoot. 

Occasionally the motor boat man 
takes part in a rescue, taking off the 
crew of some other boat that is in 
trouble, or helping to get a stranded 
craft off the beach. Such work re- 
quires prime seamanship, for your 
own boat must be kept under con- 
trol and out of trouble. If the other 
boat is on fire, it will be better to 
approach her from to windward if 
there is much smoke or flame. Don’t 
try to go alongside amidships but 
shove your bow up close to her bow 
or quarter, being ready to back 
away at a moment’s notice. Like- 
wise with a boat that is sinking. If 
you go alongside, and there is any 
sea on, she may roll into you, with 
consequent damage. If there is too 
much sea running to go alongside 
safely, you can get close enough to 
pass a line and let her crew jump 
overboard one by one, to be pulled 
aboard your boat. 

If you try to tow her into shallow 
water, have the towline tended and 
be ready to cast off or cut. If a rac- 
ing motor boat has capsized, get her 
crew aboard and make a line fast to 
her. Then tow her into shallow 





YACHTING 


water or to a crane, letting her stay 
bottom up. Run dead slow. : 

If you go to the assistance of g 
boat ashore, be careful that you do 
not go ashore yourself in the proc- 
ess. Unless she draws quite a bit 
more than you do, better run any 
lines with the dinghy. If you try to 
pull her off the bank, and there is a 
current, make your end of the tow- 
line fast as near amidships as pos- 
sible. If it is led out through the 
regular stern chocks, your rudder 
will have practically no effect and 
you may be swept down on the 
shoal yourself before you can get 
clear. With the towline fast further 
forward, you can steer your boat 
and keep her under control. 

It is hard to do any of this work 
without previous practice. This 
does not mean actual practice in 
making rescues from a burning boat 
but an hour or two now and then 
picking up a box that has been 
thrown overboard, or ranging up to 
any bit of flotsam and seeing how 
close you can come to it the first 
time. Learn to take it easy and 
allow time for the boat to answer 
the helm. In other words, make 
yourself thoroughly familiar with 
your boat and all of her tricks and, 
when an emergency comes, she'll do 
what you ask her to. 




















Model Starboat Kit 


Suitable for youths from 
10 years up 
a set of parts, ready for as- 
sembly and a Nothing more 
to buy. Everything just like the 
International racers. 

Scale: 1% inch 1 foot 
COMPLETED BOAT MEASURES 3414 INCHES OVER ALL 
Build a real model for sailing or decorative use. 
Price $12.00 


RUSSELL J. POULIOT, INC. 


9666 E. Jefferson Ave. 





Detroit, Michigan 

















LARGEST “Permanent BOAT SHOW 


The Four Great Names in Boating 


MATTHEWS RICHARDSON 
KERMATH 
BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. 






We display 
these popular See This 
Boats and Huge 
Engines Display 


FIFTH AVENUE AT wy 15th ST., NEW YORK 








So You're Going to Sail Across! 
(Continued from page 39) 


however, the requirements for com- 
fortable quarters below necessitate 
some increase in beam. 
Additional beam in a 
small yacht will make a 
surprising difference in 
living accommodations, 
will increase stability, 
and unless carried to an 
extreme will not seri- 
ously affect sailing quali- 
ties. 

Postscript has been 
lost at sea, but her de- 
sign is one of the best 
for all round “‘tabloid”’ 
cruising, and her per- 
formance in 1928-29, 
when she left Barnegat 
Bay, in November, with 
a crew of two, and 
cruised to the West In- 
dies and back again, 
recommends her for con- 
sideration. 

Islander, in which 
Harry Pidgeon cruised 
around the world, is, like 
Slocum’s Spray, of mod- 
erate draft with great 
beam and hard bilges, 
and short rig, a type 
particularly adapted for 
single-handed cruising. 
Both of these famous 
cruising skippers, as well 
as Captain Voss, advo- 
cate this type for single- 
handed ocean cruising, 


and it is included here as an ex- 
ample of a yacht different from the 
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Gucsounmnsns in Southern waters, 
these sleek marine beauties, speeding 
with the effortless ease and rhythm that 
point to the ultimate in yachting 
perfection. 

Gleaming topsides . . . glistening 
bright-work . . . smooth underbodies 
characterize these glorious craft, an 
overwhelming majority of which owe 
their outstanding beauty and brilliance 
to SMITH ‘‘CUP DEFENDER”’ 
FINISHES — the ultimate in painting 
protection. 

Recommended by all reputable yacht 
yards. Available everywhere. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Quality 
Marine Finishes Since 1827 


Long Island City New York 


SMM PEt 


“CUP-DEFENDER" 
__FINISHES 











We are the 


ORIGINATORS 
of the 
SPHERICAL 
shaped type of compass 
which is rapidly replacing 
the old flat-top type 


The Kelvin-White 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


is the first radical change in marine 
compass clesign in more than fifty 
years. It is the result of thirty years 
experience in compass work. The 
present design is based on actual 
experience at sea on all type of ves- 
sels. Write for descriptive folder. 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


112 State St., Boston 38 Water St., New York 








general run, which is able but can 
be cheaply built. 

All of the other six yachts are 
characterized by easily driven hulls 
with easy lines of entry forward and 
powerful lines aft, moderate over- 
hangs, and good lateral plane with- 
out, which may seem surprising, 
deep forefoot. Dorade and Stormy 
Weather are interesting as examples 
of the work of the same designer 
in meeting changing conditions. It 
is notable that Dorade’s beam is 
under the requirements of the beam 
curve, while in the case of Stormy 
Weather, built four years later, the 
beam is slightly greater than the 
curve calls for. With practically the 
same sail area in proportion to dis- 
placement, Stormy Weather in trials 
proved as fast as Dorade, and her 
record speaks for itself. Other varia- 
tions from Dorade have made 
Stormy Weather a better all round 
cruising yacht without, apparently, 
any sacrifice of speed. 

Ayesha is a splendid example of a 
yacht built for one purpose and suc- 
cessfully used for another. She was 


designed originally for use in and | 


around Barnegat Bay, hence her 
shoal draft. But she took part in a 
Bermuda Race and gave a good 
account of herself. In short, the 
designer was required to turn out a 
good, all round cruising yacht, with 
draft as the limiting factor. Ayesha 
proves that it can be done, without 
at all proving, as some yachtsmen 
claim, that a yacht is a better vessel 
with shoal draft than with ‘a deep 
keel. 

The foregoing analyses should 
enable one to pick out a good aux- 
iliary cruising yacht. To select the 
best from those available we must go 
further into detail: into a discussion 
of various types of hull; of the good 
and bad points of double-enders, 
long keels, deep forefoot, narrow 
yachts and broad yachts; of the 
different types of power plant; of 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of various types of rig; as well as 
into the very important question of 
inspection by a competent person 
before purchase. 

(To be Continued) 


“Tropical Disturbance” 


(Continued from page 36) 


piling in from the Gulf would un- 
doubtedly set us on the beach. 

At ten o’clock the glass was down 
to 28.58 where it held for some 15 
or 20 minutes. On the half hour, 
when I went below to try for a 
cigarette, I found it up a couple of 
points but the gale had been in- 
creasing in violence. I had no more 
than lighted up when I was con- 
scious of a different feeling in the 
lift of the boat. Both anchors, I 
found, were dragging for we were 
being driven broadside before the 
wind. The exact direction was hard 
to determine as the shore line was 
not visible and the town was dark. 
I struggled to get the stern anchor 
line off the bitt so as to have her 
take it bow on, when the two might 
hold. There was not an inch of slack 
and I could not get it over the cavel 
through the bitt. I remembered a 
marlinspike, last seen in the paint 
locker under the deck seat; fortu- 
nately, it was there. As I bent over 
I saw, outlined by distant lightning, 
the dark bulk of the town’s one high 
building which stands directly back 
of the Municipal Pier toward which 
we were being driven. The pier is a 
solid, filled driveway, the width of a 
street, with concrete walls, which, 
on the south side, rise some seven 
fect above a heavy plank dock 
walk, faced with mooring piles. 
Waves were undoubtedly breaking 
over this dock and there was small 
chance of getting over the wall 
should the boat be driven against 
the piles unless there was help at 
hand and lights — and there was 
no sign of either. (A large part of 
this dock was washed away.) 

I got the line free and the boat 


swung into the wind. The line had 
been carried aft outside and was, 
of course, fast forward, so that we 
were now dragging two anchors. 
Through the spray and darkness 
abeam I saw the building on the 
pierhead which we were slowly 
passing. The danger of piling up on 
the dock was over but it now looked 
as though we would be driven into 
the causeway. Beyond the pier is a 
point of land and behind that is the 
causeway from the mainland to 
Bird Island, a roadway elevated 
above the water on concrete pillars, 
and no place to fetch up. 
Meanwhile, with both anchors 
out from the bow, Pelican was mak- 
ing better weather of it. The wind 
was from the Gulf and the seas 
were running higher. Though the 
point could not be seen, it appeared 
probable that we would miss the tip 
of it and go on into the causeway, 
or, rather, be washed under it. 
Something was coming into view 
astern. Too low for the causeway, 
it must be the sea wall on the point. 
It might have been a hundred feet 
away when I felt a jerk. One of the 
hooks had caught. I got forward 
and, as nearly as I could tell, with 
the darkness and the pitching, both 
were holding. Aft again, I found 
that though we were almost on top 
of the sea wall we were holding. 
This was a good deal to expect, with 
a sand bottom, but in ten minutes 
or so there was no change. Below, 
I found that it was 11:20 and the 
barometer was up to 28.62. I had 
been jotting the changes down on 
the back of an envelope but now my 
searchlight, which had been wet, 
was failing. The anchors were down, 
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"Cape Cod—where the whalers 
built their whale boats” — 


Cape Cod fleets race at 


over 30 yacht clubs and 
camps. 


Cape Cod has built and 
sold over 12,000 boats. 


$ 
4 
) 
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THE VEE 16 


a V-bottom, centerboard hull 
which is unusually fast, dry and 
seaworthy. Concealed in after 
deck is a hatch for an outboard 
motor. 16’ 0o.a., 6’ 3” beam, 
12" draft, 153 sq. ft. sail area. 
Cedar planked and equipped with 
brass fittings. 


Cape Cod builds 


SAILBOATS 


from the 7’ Midget to the 23’ 
cruising sloop, including the fa- 
mous 18’ Baby Knockabout of 
which over 800 have been sold. 


MOTOR BOATS 


including the 
Cape Cod Power Dory 


SKIFFS — PUNTS — DORIES 
YACHT TENDERS 





YACHT OWNERS 


double your fun by carrying a small 
CAPE COD sailboat aboard your 
cruiser or yacht. We can supply 
you promptly. 

Write for details and prices 


or 
Consult your nearest 


BOAT DEALER 


CAPE COD 
SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


Wareham, Massachusetts 
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FACTSyou sHoutp 


KNOW ‘oli 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 


ei ae nternationa 


YACHT 
PAINTS 


HOLZAPFEL’S 


Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy? 
The Painting of Y achts,.” 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 













































Knots, Splices and Fancy Work 


By CHARLES L. SPENCER 


Tying knots plays an important part in operating a boat. The 
present-day yachtsmen seem to have lost sight of this fact. 
Here is a book that gives all the necessary information. Each 
knot is fully explained and illustrated. There is a chapter on 
wire splicing as well as tables on the strength, weight, and 
breaking strains of various cordage, along with a table on 
strength and breaking strains of chains. Illustrated. 


Price $2.50 
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New York, N. Y. 
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205 East 42nd Street 
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Fill out coupon 
and mail to: - > 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE “SS 
COMPANY, Marine Dept. 

230 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard Korddless Marine Ropes. 
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I judged, in about eight feet of 
water with 150 feet scope to the 
40-pound kedge and 125 to the 80- 
pound Navy. Pelican was taking it 
well, though there was no diminu- 
tion in the force of the wind. This 
was the situation for about thirty 
minutes. The wind was SW and the 
seas were piling in across the bar 
and the shallow bay. If anything, 
the wind was going around to west 
and blowing harder. 

I was worried about the ropes 
chafing in the chocks or against the 
chains and, crawling forward, I 
slacked off a foot or so of each. We 
had been stern to the wall, but with 
the continued shifting of the wind 
we were swinging slowly out and 
parallel to the point. After some 
minutes of this we started to drift 
rapidly toward the sea ‘wall on 
Sunset Drive, some 300 yards 
astern. A dock loomed up and I 
thought we were going to crash into 
it, but we grounded a few feet from 
it and some twenty feet from where 
the waves were breaking over the 
retaining wall. The boat was rolling 
broadside with the surf and each 
time brought us closer to the con- 
crete wall. Not liking the idea of 
getting tangled in wreckage when 
she struck, I discarded the slicker, 
put on a cork belt, and prepared to 
abandon ship. Clinging to a shroud, 
I waited for a favorable upswing 
and jumped just before she struck, 
landing on my chest on the wall 
and washing over onto the turf. 
When I rose, the wind caught me, 
bulky with the life belt, and harried 
me along until a post stopped me. 
I hung on until I could remove the 
belt and then made my way to the 
boulevard. From there I made my 
way to the fire station where the 
watch was sitting around lanterns. 
Two of the men, Knowles and Ful- 
ler, volunteered to go back with me. 

We found the boat pounding 
against the wall. As she was bow 
on to the dock, a substantial struc- 
ture about sixty feet long, we 
thought we might be able to hold 
her off and lessen the pounding if 
we could get lines from bow and 
stern out to the heavy mooring 
piles. I got aboard and hauled in one 
of the anchor lines. At the end was 
the stock of the Navy anchor, 
broken off close up. Carrying the 
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line around aft, I threw it to 
Knowles who took it out the dock 
to a pile where, taking advantage of 
a momentary slack, we put all pos- 
sible strain. From aft, I got another 
line to Fuller. He and I were on the 
dock with this, and had just taken 
a turn, when the dock started to 
give way. By the time we got to the 
shore end, we had to jump for it. 

During the night the boat worked 
down past the place where the dock 
had been and heeled on her port side. 
Practically everything below was 
washed out or ruined, except an air 
mattress, the compass and an um- 
brella tent. In this I am camping on 
the parkway alongside. The boat is 
wedged against the wall in a pocket 
she has made. The starboard side is 
badly battered from the rubbing 
strake up, the planking being worn 
to a shim edge at the deck line. The 
rail and the cabin side, a single 10- 
inch mahogany plank, are torn 
loose, but there is no visible evi- 
dence of broken frames, which is 
hard to believe in view of the pound- 
ing she took. This the old-timers 
attribute to the use of madeira, 
which is much favored hereabouts. 
The broken anchor stock showed a 
weld. I think what happened was 
this. The hooks were holding until 
the shift of wind put too much 
strain on the welded part. With that 
gone, the other line parted about 
twenty feet from the anchor. Had 
all the ground tackle been in first 
class condition, I believe that 
Pelican would have ridden it out. 
Anyway, she held together which 
is more than the adjacent concrete 
sea wall did. 


Strictly Yachting 


(Continued from page 50) 


At night a little wind came down 
off the mountains, also a little 
rain, and we had a hard time keep- 
ing near enough for the wind and 
far enough for the shoals. During 
the next day a few thunderheads 
reached out from the land and gave 
us some puffy sailing. There was no 
wind between the squalls but the 
sun paled a lot and the atmosphere 
grew hazy. On the evening of the 
tenth day we reached Cape Beata, 
and that night we ran out toward 





the cape across the bay made by a 
few off-lying islands. 

The next morning I was on watch 
at six o’clock when the sun rose. 
We were just clear of the cape and 
well off the main coast, but black 
clouds formed right over our heads 
while the sun shone clearly from the 
horizon. Then five squalls hit us in 
a succession lasting two hours. The 
rain and wind were terrific, but we 
took them with main and staysail. 
The squalls came from every direc- 
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6 x 30 
Binocular 
$72 
(10 Other 
Models) 


THE BINOCULAR “Sy; 
THAT EXPERTS CHOOS 


e Army and Navy officers, 
aviators, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation agents — those 
who need fine glasses and know 
fine glasses—express an over- 
whelming preference for the 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular. 
@ Try this remarkable glass 
yourself — for yachting, at the 
races or polo, for touring or 
hunting. See why we say, “By 
any test the world’s finest 
binocular.” @ Forty-page de 
luxe catalog of useful binocular 
information, free on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
933 LOMBPARK » » » ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BINOCULARS 








Elements of 
Yacht Design 


NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION 


By 
NORMAN L. SKENE 


Naval Architect 


A handbook for both ama- 
teur and professional which 
presents clearly the opera- 
tions involved in the design- 
ing of yachts of all types. 
Thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 


Illustrated 


price $3.50 ner 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 





tion, and we went charging inshore 
and offshore in a crazy manner, 
mostly because we hadn’t decided 
whether to keep on trying to make 
Porto Rico. When the last squall be- 
gan it caught us on what had been 
the lee bow. The staysail sheet being 
made fast, there was no getting it 


.| off the cleat, even if I had been able 


to leave the tiller. But the main- 
sail went over and we were hove to. 
The squalls brought the trades in 
on a spree, but dead out of the 
east, so we slacked off to SSE true, 
and wondered whether Curagao or 
Aruba would show up first. Mary 
Jane settled right down to work, 
but the trip across the Caribbean 
took us longer than we expected. 
There are probably no better small 
boats for seagoing work than the 
Colin Archer cutters, but they are 
slow tubs. The transverse sections 
are as graceful as a wine glass, and 
the run looks easy; it may be their 
deadwood that makes them so slow. 
Mary Jane had twelve and a half 
feet beam with six feet draft on an 
over all length of 36 feet. At certain 
angles she looked perfectly circular. 
When she was booming along in a 
quick sea, you thought she was 
going pretty fast, but this was just 
an impression created by the water 
she was shoving out of the way. 
On the afternoon of the thir- 
teenth day we smelled oil strongly, 
and that night saw a glow in the 
sky off the starboard bow. We de- 
cided that it was Aruba, and hauled 
sheets for a beat eastward. The 
wind picked up and we had to take 
a reef. As dawn arrived we found 
ourselves headed straight for the 
beach about three miles off the 
western end of Curacao. We didn’t 
believe it was Curacao at first, 
mainly because it didn’t look real. 
The whole shore and the hills be- 
hind were a miniature, full of theat- 
rical little cliffs and pinnacles; and 
a theatrical mist floated around 
everything, as if someone had ar- 
ranged to give us a surprise awak- 


ening. There was a half lee along 
the shore, which was clean, and we 
coasted along in the swell looking 
at the theatrical landscape. Around 
a point we saw two oil tanks and a 
steamer, which were real enough, 
and we slacked off to pass by the 
steamer, which was Norwegian. 

We had come 400 miles in three 
days, and I guess Mary Jane’s 
speed on the reach southward had 
been just over six knots. Now we 
came out of the half lee and the 
chop was worse, so that the boat of- 
ten stood still and merely pitched 
her bowsprit out of sight with a 
funny smacking noise. It was worst 
right outside the harbor mouth of 
Willemstadt, which is the city 
everyone means when he says 
Curagao, but this was the middle of 
our fourteenth day at sea and we 
were so glad to have arrived that 
we didn’t mind the spray that was 
half drowning us. 

It was remarkable how quickly 
we forgot about those first ten days 
at sea when we averaged 25 miles 
every 24 hours, and about the hard 
beat into Willemstadt. The recol- 
lection of the exasperation we felt 
during the calms was gone, and 
only the chief incidents stood out. 
There wasn’t much time to think 
about those things in Curagao any- 
how, because everybody lives so 
close to the sea there that the people 
won’t talk much about it. We stayed 
for more than a week. The most 
interesting things to us were the 
80-foot trading schooners that lie 
along the main street piers. They 
have clipper bows and moderate 
sized transoms, and were entirely 
white, including the spars. A bright 
blue stripe ran all around along the 
sheer line. In beauty and strength, 
these boats are comparable to our 
Gloucestermen and Nova Scotia- 
men, and the woods used in their 
construction are undoubtedly su- 
perior. The boatbuilders of Aruba, 
Bonaire, and Grand Cayman might 
be worth investigation. 


Here We Go for 1936! 


(Continued from page 53) 


the new rules providing for the 
larger 732-cubic-inch engines with 
superchargers and no weight restric- 
tions on hulls, the class should im- 
mediately add ten or more miles to 
its present one-mile speed of 761% 
miles an hour. I understand that 
Vincent Bendix and Victor Klies- 
rath will collaborate on two new 
boats, one to be driven by “Vic,” 
the other by “Bill”? Horn who is 
now part of the Bendix organiza- 
tion. Herbert Mendelsohn is having 
Clell Perry design a new hull around 
the 24-cylinder Duesenberg which 
Perry alone was able to make run 
after years of expensive experiment- 
ing by others, and which now holds 
that 7614 record and the Presi- 
dent’s Cup. George Reis is also en- 
gaged in creating a new boat with a 


new engine for the season’s cam- 
paign. Jack Rutherford should have 
ironed the kinks out of Duster by 
Gold Cup time. But all in all, the 
January fleet of Gold Cup boats is 
not nearly as large as in some pre- 
vious years and I, for one, shall ex- 
press no astonishment if the old 
grandmother, El Lagarto, romps 
serenely over the finish line — alone 
again — next July 25th at Lake 
George. Perhaps I am wrong. 

There will be a great increase in 
cruiser racing on the wonderfully 
successful “ predicted log” principle 
and in club and interclub cruising 
activities. This is strictly as it 
should be and will contribute 
greatly to a season which seems 
destined to surpass all that have 
gone before. 


| 
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MODERN! 


The Last Words 
in ''Up-to-Dateness"” 
ARE 


LATHROP 
MYSTIC MODELS 


LATHROP 
ENGINEERS’ 
MODELS 


But still the strictly marine engines, 
with all the old time qualities of 
sturdiness, reliability and long life 
which have characterized LATHROP 
Engines for thirty-eight years. 


LATHROP 
STANDARD 
MODELS 


For many, many years just what the 
name implies, the ‘‘standard"’ for all 
boats, pleasure or commercial, where 
heavy duty, medium slow speed 
engines are needed. As popular as 
ever and continuing to ina new 
friends and new users. 


THE LATHROP 
ENGINE COMPANY 
11 Holmes Street 
MYSTIC, CONN. 


AT THE SHOW 
Mezzanine-North Side 

















TENDERS 
HAVE TO BE 


TOUGH 





Use it hard and treat it rough .. . 
or let it hang on davits. It makes 
no difference to an Old Town 
Dinghy! It’s built to take a beat- 
ing. Reinforced for a heavy out- 
board. Sheathed against water or 
wind. A heavy, water-tight cover- 
ing of canvas protects the wooden 
hull. Never shrinks or swells — 
in water or out. Never needs 
calking. 

There’s an Old Town Dinghy 
for every yacht or cruiser. A size 
for every service. Write for a free 
catalog, illustrating many models 
including sailing dinghies. Also 
rowboats, canoes and a fleet of 
outboard boats. Write! Old Town 
Canoe Company, 261 Main St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 














There is an Exide Marine Battery for every 
size of craft and type of installation. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Phila. 


The W orld’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


MARINE BATTERIES 


WITH EXIDE MIPOR sEPARATORS 
“MIPOR,” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 














Ritchie Globe Underlit Compass 


New Dynamic 


Accurate Card and 
Magnetic Float 
Steady System 
Dome Top 
Powerful Magnifying 
Glass 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


110 CYPRESS ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 
































Jmportant 
Notice 
@ At the Annual Motor Boat 


Show, January 17th—25th, 
YACHTING’s Book De- 


partment will occupy 
Space 117—Third Floor 


§ YACHTING’s regular 
booth will be in the same 
location as previous years 


‘Booth 202—Third Floor 
YACHTING 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 
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This knockdown set for building a Comet includes fittings and hardwood. It is 
offered by the Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co., Inc. 


Yacht Brokers Busy 


iS ie sales and charters listed below were recently made by Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc., of New York. 
The 77-foot motor cruiser Edorea III, sold for William Jones, to 

Gustave Pernod of Larchmont, N. Y. 

The auxiliary schooner Fontinalis, sold for Matthew P. Whittall of Worces- 
ter, Mass., to Reginald W. Bird of Boston. 
The 62-foot Eleo Cruiser Seawan, sold for W. R. Herrick of the N. Y. Y.C., 

to J. C. Kimberley of Tryon, N. C. 

The auxiliary schooner Abaco, sold for Reginald W. Bird of Boston, to 

R. N. Buswell of New York. 

The motor sailer Bonnie Dundee, sold for Commodore Clifford D. Mallory 
of the Indian Harbor Y. C., to H. Nelson Slater of Oyster Bay, L. I. 
The schooner Amberjack II, sold for R. W. Smith of Plandome, L. I., to 

George Pollitz, of New Rochelle. 

The ketch Malolo, sold for F. T. Moses of Providence, R. I., to Pemberton 

Whitcomb of Cotuit, Mass. 

The Eleo cruiser Paragon, chartered for I. Silberman of Long Island 

City, to William F. Porter of New Haven, Conn. 

The auxiliary yaw] Dolphin, sold for Judge Stanley H. Johnson of Denver, 

Col., to Leslie Ragan of New York. 

The motor cruiser Lark, sold for Charles Gedney of Mamaroneck, to John 

Wilson of Bayside, Long Island. 

The Class Q sloop Grayling, sold for Knute Stokes, to E. A. Mitchell of 

Hastings on Hudson, New York. 

The 42-foot Elco cruiser Sally IJ, sold for George F. Sawyer of Providence, 

to Russell B. Corey of Montclair, N. J. 

The auxiliary sloop Bantam, sold for L. S$. Chandler, Jr., of London, Eng- 

land, to Frank Gulden, Jr., of Bayside, L. I. 

The Interclub sloop Bozo, sold for Roy W. Manny, to Emil Mosbacher of 

Harrison, N. Y. 

The Atlantic sloop Nereid, sold for Commodore John B. Shethar of the 

American Y. C., to Mortimer Landsberg of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

The Elco cruiser Squaw, sold for William Ceaser, to Seymour Houghton of 

Greenwich, Conn. 

The Six-Metre Sloop Jack, sold for Sidney A. MacKean of Watertown, 

N. Y., to P. K. Fletcher of Alpena, Mich. 

Hugh J. Matheson’s cutter Babe was launched from the yard of Chute & 
Bixby, Huntington, L. I., late in November and taken south after a few 
days’ tuning up. 

Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., has recently received the order for a design 
of a 35-foot over all cutter for Allen Crago and Richard Hoskins of Sydney, 
Australia, to be built at Sydney. A contract for a 62-foot motor boat has 
been let to Britt Brothers of Lynn, Mass., for a member of the Fishers Is- 
land Y. C. She is to be powered with Hall-Scott “Invader” engines. An- 
other contract for a 60-foot motor sailer for a member of the N. Y. Y. C. 
has been awarded to M. M. Davis & Sons, of Solomons Island, Md. She will 
be powered with a Diesel engine. 

John S. Dickerson, a member of the Larchmont Y. C. and the Cruising 
Club of America, former owner of the schooner Volador, is now associated 
with the firm. 
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Bound 


Volumes 
of 
YACHTING 
for 1935 


$i g¢ 


% The bound volumes 
of YACHTING for 
1935 contain the wealth 
of good nautical reading 
a yachtsman appreciates: 
fiction, cruise stories, de- 
signs, news of the yacht- 


ing world. 


tig 


% The twelve issues are 
bound in two handsome 
binders, sent postpaid for 
$10.00 ($5.00 if you 
supply the magazines). 
No. 1, Jan. to June; No. 
2, July to Dec. (inel.). 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


| Nelson & Reid Active 
| ERIK ALMEN is now associated with this firm in its brokerage 


¢ department. A number of new yachts are on the boards and con- | 


struction of a 40-foot twin screw sport fisherman has been begun at the 
yard of Franklin G. Post, Mystic, Conn. She will be driven by a pair of 
Buda engines. 

The following sales are reported: 


| Honey, 48-foot twin screw cruiser, to Joseph F. Curren of Larchmont, N. Y. 


Macson II, 45-foot cruiser, to Chas. H. Evoy, Sr., of Philadelphia. 

Nirvana, 42-foot commuter, to Frank E. Ratcliffe, Jr., of New Britain, 
Conn. 

Consort, 45-foot cruiser, to Dr. William D. Mackay of Mount Vernon, 
ee 

Edropat, 30-foot Richardson Cruisabout, to Phillip H. English of New 
Haven, Conn. 

Coronet III, 88-foot twin screw yacht, to L. B. Reebe of Roselle, N. J. 

Florence, 54-foot motor cruiser, to L. W. Hench of East Orange, N. J. 

Dauntless, 54-foot a.c.f. cruiser, to O. J. Littolf of New Orleans. 

Alcedo, 34-foot Elco Cruisette, to Dr. Leroy Hartman of New York City. 

Senorita IT, 48-foot cruiser, to Schuyler Gillespie of Stamford, Conn. 

Sea Puss, 38-foot twin screw fisherman, to Dr. Paul B. MacCready of New 
Haven, Conn. 


New Boat Company Opens at City Island 


“to new year saw a new boat showroom established at 583 City Island 
Ave., City Island, N. Y., when the Blue Water Boat Company opened 
its doors. The new concern, of which Commander Thomas H. Welsby is 
president, will handle Cape Cod, Century, Owens and other craft, dealing 
in a representative line of cruisers, runabouts, outboards and sail boats. 

The showrooms face a convenient anchorage so that a prospective pur- 
chaser may see his boat afloat as well as on the floor. A modern boat hoist 
takes the boats in or out of the water in a few minutes. 


Yachting Activity 


ENRY J. GIELOW, INC., 25 West 43rd Street, New York, yacht 
brokers and designers, reports activity in yacht transactions as 
shown by sales and charters effected recently. 

The 95-foot twin screw houseboat Colleen, sold for Roy A. Rainey of New 
York to 8. Sparling of Astoria, N. Y. 

The 54-foot motor yacht Restless, sold for Mrs. Mary Jones of New York 
to N. B. Bayer of that city. 

The 45-foot auxiliary schooner Seven Seas, chartered for Dr. H. J. Kuhl- 
meyer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to a Philadelphia yachtsman. 

A 39-foot ‘‘Seacraft,” sold for Cothrone Boat Co., of Brooklyn, to Hugo 
Rutherford, of Hackettstown, N. J. 

The 191-foot Diesel yacht Trudione, chartered for Ross Judson of Detroit, 
to R. A. Van Clief of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The 150-foot Diesel yacht Halonia, chartered for Charles H. Thorne of 
Chicago, to R. A. Van Clief, of Buffalo. 

The 60-foot auxiliary schooner Nedrah, sold for Ross Harden, of Hartford, 
Conn., to Malcolm Whitaker, of New York, who is leaving for a West 
Indies cruise. 

The 45-foot auxiliary schooner Seven Seas, chartered for Dr. H. J. Kuhl- 
meyer of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Gifford B. Pinchot, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The 36-foot auxiliary ketch Fayaway, chartered for R. P. Drew, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to a Phillipsburg, N. J., yachtsman. 

The 30-foot auxiliary ketch Demi, sold for Jean F. Meseritz of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to John Grimm for a cruise to Florida. 

The 77-foot motor yacht Annmarbea, sold for Paul L. Haid of New York, 
to G. K. Simonds, of Boston. 

The 75-foot motor yacht Edorea III, chartered for Mrs. Mary Jones, New 
York, to a New York yachtsman. 

The 75-foot twin screw motor sailer Chiro, sold for Charles T. Gilbert of 
Boston to Edward I. Veitch of Piedmont, California. 

The 118-foot twin screw yacht Pegasus, chartered for Clifford Hemphill 
for February for use in southern waters. 

The U.S. Coast Guard has just approved Gielow plans for the construc- 
tion of six 55-foot wooden hull Diesel-powered patrol boats to be built by 
the Russell Drydock Corporation of Long Island City, N. Y. 

Gielow is also building a 95-foot steel hull all-welded tug for the Provi- 
dence, R. I., Steamboat Company. 
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First to Make Parachute 
Spinnakers in America 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 
City Jsland, New Pork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 














Pete 





Bark Wanderer . , 


May we be of assistance at the @ 
New York Boat Show when you 
inspect the new engine and deck $ 
equipment which you contem- 
plate purchasing? If so, our repre- 
sentatives, L. Edgar Smith and 
Major William Smyth will be on 
deck and will be only too glad to 
meet and assist you. 


Early orders are important. Last 
minute orders are costly and in- 
convenient. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 
New Bedford, Mass. , 
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Boats for Sale 


The March issue of 
Yachting has always car- 
ried a large volume of il- 
lustrated ‘“‘Boats for Sale’’ 
advertisements. 


This number is eagerly 
awaited by prospective 
boat buyers everywhere 
and if you have a boat to 
sell, we suggest that you 
make space reservation at 
once. Forms close Febru- 
ary 6th. 


Rates upon application 
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SEE THESE OUTSTANDING NEW MATTHEWS 
AT THE SHOW - - - - AT YOUR DEALER’S 


THE “38” TWIN CABIN 


@ One of the most beautiful of all Matthews ‘‘38’’s com- 
bining features and accommodations far beyond its 
price class. Two separate cabins below, sleeps two in 
forward stateroom—four in main cabin. Dining nook, 
large buffet, dresser, carpets, draperies, complete screens, 
linoleum in cockpit. Toilet and large galley between 
cabins. Canopy length optional. The real family cruiser 
for extended cruising. 






Sleeps 7 Kermath 6-80 engine Speed 10-12 m.p.h. 








THE “38” SEDAN 


@ The ideal all-weather model for the yachtsman who 
likes plenty of open cockpit and also the snug comfort 
and protection of the enclosed, screened deckhouse. 
Three optional arrangements of cabin. Deckhouse has 
two comfortable folding berths, locker, buffet and writing 
desk. Luxuriously furnished for all-weather cruising 
de luxe. Optional canopy length for fishing use. 


Sleeps6 Kermath 6-80 engine Speed 10-12 m. p.h. 








NEW SMART-LOOKING INTERIORS — NEAT, CONSERVATIVE EXTERIOR STREAMLINING 


THE “38” SPORT CRUISER 


@ Unquestionably the finest sport and fishing cruiser in 
America. Husky, able, and thoughtfully planned for off- 
shore use. Large forward cockpit, roomy cabin sleeping 
four, complete toilet and galley. Long aft cockpit planned 
especially for fishing with the installation of all special 
Matthews fishing equipment. Be sure to see the new 
special Matthews fishing chair just announced—the 
finest, most practical and durable chair you can buy. 

Sleeps 5 Kermath 6-80 engine Speed 10-12 m.p.h. 

(Higher speeds available in all models) 


TWENTY HUSKY, LUXURIOUS NEW MODELS . . . IN 38—46 AND 50 FOOTERS 








MATTHEWS DEALERS FROM COAST-TO-COAST @ There is also an additional display of 1936 models at 


New York City.......... 5th Ave. and 15th St................ Bruns, Kimball & Co.................. Bruns, Kimball & Company, Fifth Ave. at Fifteenth 
= 














= 1043 Commonwealth Ave.......... Walter H. Moreton Corp............... Street, New York—the world’s largest permanent year 
Washington, D.C..... 14th and Water Sts. S. W.._.... National Motor Boat Sales, Inc.. 9 e e 3 . al fe 
SO ln 48 Columbus Hotel Arcade... Matthews Cruisers, Inc... round boat and engine display. Don’t fail to visit it. 
metroits 6611 E. Jefferson Ave................... Gregory Boat Co. 0... 2-22. Literature on all 1936 models now ready! 
ee 900 Se. Michigan Ave.............. Matthews Cruisers Distr............. ae i 
Te | rae Times Building... 2... Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales... \ cruisers M AT T HEWS 
Galveston.................... Commerce Building.................... I SERS Si ee ee ee THE co. 
Wilmington, Calif... West Basin Robert V. Staats, Inc..._.............. J 
Montreal.___................ 699 St. Maurice St... Stewart C. Knox 





314 Bay Side - Port Clinton, Ohice 


“Wherever you cruise... you’ll find a Matthews”’ 
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TEXACO Marine Lubricants 
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speed nerl season... 


Then why not stop in and talk 


ut over with one of our engineers 
at the Motor Boat Show... it’s 
like a chat in his office 


“Am I getting all the power I should with 
this type of engine? 


“How canI get more speed out of my boat? 


“How can I get quicker, surer starts on 
cold nights and mornings? 


“What can I do to lessen the noise in my 
gear reduction units? 


“Should I change crankcase oil during 
the season? 


“What can I do about the condensate in 
my crankcase?” 


Drop anchor and come ashore at “Texaco 
Island.” You'll find engineers there who are 
anxious to answer questions such as these. 


These men are not handing out any 


TEXACO CRUISING CHARTS... A real contribution... 
Where to cruise—how to get there—where to find 
Texaco Waterfront Stations. Charts now ready cover 
Atlantic Coast from Eastport, Me., to Key West, and 
West Coast of Florida. Also Hudson River, N. Y. 
State Canals, Lake Champlain, and the Great Lakes. 


blanket prescription. Not they. They want 
to talk to you about your own particular 
boat and engine. 


They will tell you the exact S.A.E. grades 
of Texaco Marine Lubricants to get the most 
power and speed out of your engine. 


The Texaco Representatives at the Texaco 
Booth are there to give you friendly, help- 
ful assistance that will increase your boat- 
ing pleasure this season. 


If you can’t attend in person, write to the 
Marine Division of The Texas Company 
and ask the same questions you would ask 
of these engineers. 


Look for Booth No. 77 on the Third Floor. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
Marine Sales Division 
135 East 42nd Street New York City 





TEXACO MAIL SERVICE ON YOUR CRUISES,.... Nowyou 
can arrange to have your mail handed to you at 
appointed places along your course. Before plan- 
ning any cruise in 1936, take advantage of this 
unique free service. Write for a copy of the pocket 
size folder listing Texaco Mail Ports. 

























You can’t go wrong when 
you decideona SCRIPPS 


for your new boat or for 








replacement. SCRIPPS 
marine engines are universally known for 
their fine qualities. They possess more 
outstanding and exclusive features than 
any other marine engine. They stand 
more punishment, give better service, last 
longer, and they are priced, in many cases, 
as low as automobile converted engines of 
same piston displacement. 


SCRIPPS motors are designed for boats 
and built to withstand the racking strains 
that such service demands. That is why in 
models having a cylinder bore of 4” or 
over, the cylinder heads and blocks are 
cast in pairs with through stud fastening. 
It is a more costly method of manufacture 
but it is well worth it. It guarantees a 
positive trueness and alignment of cylin- 
der bores; less wear on pistons and rings; 
a cleaner, smoother engine. It eliminates 
over-all distortion caused by differences 
im metal expansions. It makes mainte- 
nance easier, quicker, less expensive. 


SCRIPPS extended skirt cylinder blocks 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 Lincoln Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


IPPS 


THE MOTOR THAT CROSSED THE ATLANTIC 


Write today and learn the moderate 
cost of a SCRIPPS power plant. 
Give essential details — length, type 
of craft, speed desired, or horsepower 
needed, ° 








di , 
e 
FORTY-EIGHT MODELS 
25 to 300 horsepower 


prevent condensation and sludge formation 
which in an ordinary marine or converted 
engine results in destruction of lubricating 
oil and excess wear. 


Then there’s the “L” head construction 
known by engineers as the quietest and 
most compact type for greatest motor efhi- 
ciency. It permits valve grinding without 
loss of motor timing. Also, the efficient, 
exclusive SCRIPPS cooling system that 
prevents overheating and distortion. 


Throughout their construction and assem- 
bly SCRIPPS marine engines show rug- 
gedness, stability, precision and infinite 
care in every detail. 


Now is the best time to let us tell you 
more about these fine engines; to make 
you acquainted with all the facts, the me- 
chanical features and the staunch qualities 
of SCRIPPS power plants. Let us send 
you the specifications and the power data 
of the model best suited to your boat. 
Then make your decision, at once, so that 
there will be the least delay in getting the 
full enjoyment of your craft. 











Atypical pair of SCRIPPS 


true opposite construction 
and rotation engines for twin 
screw installation. 


SERIES F4—25 to 81 h.p., 4 cylinders; Bore 3 3473 
Stroke 5"; Piston displacement 220 cu. in. Me- 
dium speed, 25 to 53h.p. High speed, 65 to 80 
h. p. $650. 

SERIES F6—48 to 120h.p., 6 cylinders; Bore 3 34’; 
Stroke 5’; Piston displacement 331 cu.in. Medi- 
um speed, 48 to 81 h. p. High speed, 106 to 120 
h. p. $950. 

SERIES 150 —75 to 169 h. p., 6 cylinders; Bore 
41%"; Stroke 54”; Piston displacement 447 cu. 
in. Medium speed, 75 to 110h. p. High speed, 
143 to 169 h. p. $1500. 

SERIES 160—90 to 166 h. p., 6 cylinders; Bore 
414"; Stroke 534"; Piston displacement 548.4 cu. 
in. Medium speed, 90 to 122 h. p. High speed, 
141 to 166 h. p. $1600. 

SERIES 170—100 to 186 h.p., 6 cylinders; Bore 

34”; Stroke 534”; Piston displacement 611.4 cu. 
in. Medium speed, 100 to 140 h. p. High speed, 
164 to 186 h. p. $1750. 

SERIES 200—114 to 212h. p., 6 cylinders; Bore 
5”; Stroke 534”; Piston displacement, 677.4 cu. 
in. Medium speed, 114 to 153 h. p. High speed, 
182 to 212 h. p. $1900. 

SERIES 300 —146t0304 h.p., V12 cylinders; Bore 

14"; Stroke 514"; Piston displacement, 894 cu. 
in. Medium speed, 146 to 210 h. p. High speed, 
242 to 304 h. p. $3000. 


Reduction gears available on all medium duty engines. 





NEW SCRIPPS V8—90 h. p. Ford V8 
conversion marine engine. We know from 
30 years experience in building marine motors 
that the New SCRIPPS V8, as converted 
by us is the greatest value of all conversion 
engines. Direct drive $435 f. o. b. factory. 


‘ With reduction gear, price slightly higher. 
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We won’t give him away by telling Miss Fish 
that he is playing safe . . . most wheels in use 
today are Hyde’s. Hyde wheels are the accepted 
propellers by boatmen everywhere. Hyde 
bronze is the recognized propeller metal, it 
does not shatter, it holds its pitch and is 
impervious to the action of salt water. Hyde 
designs are efficient. Hyde craftsmanship is 
the acme of care and precision. No wonder 
he is safe when he says, “Sure, it’s a Hyde!” 











HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association P ROP E L L E R fe 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency”. 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry 


ample stocks. 








does some arithmetic in Monel Metal 
By MORT CALKINS 


ERE’S a story for motor boat racers. It was told 
me by Walter Leveau who was formerly chief 
naval architect of the Horace E. Dodge Boat & 
Plane Corporation. He is now general manager of 
Jack Dunn Chris-Craft, Inc. down in Miami: 
“When I designed Jay-Dee II, a 225 cubic inch 
hydroplane for Jack Dunn, a one-inch Monel Metal 
propeller shaft was specified. The end of the propeller 
shaft is supported in a bearing attached to the rudder, 
and the next bearing is the stuffing box five feet forward. 
“In the race for the American Powerboat Associa- 
tion championship at the Washington President’s Cup 
Regatta, the rudder on this boat bent two inches to the 


Walt Leveau, designer of the Jay-Dee Il 
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JAY-DEE Il, a remarkably fast 225 cubic inch 
hydroplane designed by Walter Leveau for 
Jack Dunn of the Jack Dunn Chris-Craft Co., 
Miami, Fla. 






port on the first turn, and stayed that way during the 
whole ten miles of the race. When the rudder was re- 
moved, the shaft sprung back into shape and on check- 
ing it, we found it to be out only 25 thousandths of 
an inch. 


“This is very remarkable, and speaks extremely 
well for Monel Metal. In my opinion, it can’t be beat. 
In the future Monel Metal shafting only will be speci- 
fied on all of my designs.” 

After you start to use a Monel Metal propeller 
shaft, that’s the way you'll feel. 


Mok Coins 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


z MONEL METAL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 


mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
























@ 32’ Single Cabin Enclosed Bridge Richardson Cruisabout. Sleeps six. Speed 
15-16 m.p.h. with 6-91 Gray. Price $3985. 


THE TREND IS TO 
RICHARDSON 


HIS YEAR, as in the past, the Motor Boat Show proves that the trend 
is to the new Richardsons with their outstanding beauty in design 
and finish, their staunch construction, their spaciousness and com- 
forts and their many features most of which are exclusively Richardson. 
Why? Because Richardson again offers more value than the experi- 
enced yachtsman ever thought obtainable for the price — rubber 
mounted smooth six cylinder motors in all models; chrome plated brass 
and bronze (not white metal) hardware and fittings throughout; daven- 
port type spring filled upholstered berths, (the uppers of the Hi-Lo, two 
position type); the lavish use of Spar varnished Mahogany trim; new 
type fluid alcohol stoves; Everdur bronze fastenings; Tobin Bronze 
and Monel metal shafts; Goodrich cutless rubber shaft bearings; flexible 
stuffing boxes; cabin curtains and curtain rods; copper window screens 
and your choice of ten arrangements on 25’, 30’ and 32’ lengths for prices 
many hundreds of dollars less than you’d expect to pay for cruisers of 
this same size and quality and with the same expensive features. 
Send for free 1936 Richardson booklet “F-36” and have all the facts 
before you decide on your cruiser or, better yet, see the 1936 Richardson 
at the following dealers. No obligation of any kind, of course. 


Mr. H. A. Jones, 900 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Bruns-Kimball & Co., 
5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City; Burns Machine & Dry Dock Co., Ft. 
of Forest St., Jacksonville, Fla.; Peden Company, 115 Broadway, Houston, 
Texas; Walter H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; Shea Boat Corp., 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; Gulf Boat 
Co., 261 S. Palm Ave., Sarasota, Fla.; Rochester Boat Co., Charlotte 
Station, Rochester, N. Y.; Syracuse Boat Co., S. Salina St., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; National Motor Boat Sales, 800 Water St., S.W., Washington, D. C.; 
Barret Boats, Inc., 833 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


362 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 
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LITTLE GIANTS 
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@ 25’ Richardson Little Giant with auto control. Sleeps four. Speed 18-19 m.p.h. with 6-51 
Gray. Price $1875. 


8 — Junior Sedan. Sleeps four. Speed 16-17 m.p.h. with 6-71 Gray. Price 
2985. 














@ 25’ Richardson Little Giant Commuter seats four 
in cabin. Speed 18-19 m.p.h. with 6-51 Gray. 
Price $1645. 















@ 30’ Single Cabin Open Cockpit Richardson 
Junior. Sleeps four. Speed 16-17 m.p.h. with 
6-71 Gray. Price $3385. 






@ 32’ Single Cabin Open Cockpit Richardson 
Cruisabout. Sleeps four. Speeds 15-16 m.p.h. 
with 6-91 Gray. Price $3685. 


@ 25’ Richardson Little Giant with marine control 
Sleeps four. Speed 18-19 m.p.h. with 6-51 
Gray. Price $2070, 
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HE moment sand and grit lodge between 

the shaft and a metal bearing, there is 
mutiny below and the inevitable result is a 
scored shaft and worn bearing. A sure way, 
and the only effective way, of quelling such 
uprisings from the start is to let soft rubber 
bearings take command. 


The soft rubber surface of Goodrich Cutless 
Bearings depresses sufficiently to permit 
sand or grit particles to be rolled into longi- 
tudinal grooves and washed away before they 
become trouble makers. 


Goodrich Cutless Bearings, because of their 
long life and freedom from costly, untimely 
repairs, more than pay for their initial cost. 
They make for quieter operation, too. The 
cushioning qualities of the rubber and the 
tough, smooth bearing surface combine to re- 
duce shaft vibration and noise to a minimum. 
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But perhaps you are one of the legion who are 
‘*from Missouri’’ on this question of bearings. 
If so, drop around and inspect our exhibit at 
the Show. We’re in Booth No. 201 and are 
featuring a unique testing machine which 
shows several types of bearings in actual 
operation. You wil! find it worth-while. 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT, INC., EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
504 PEOPLES BANK BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Gs Bearings 
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“KORoDLESS" 
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¥% Corrosion has been the bane of every boat _ cost and it dresses up any boat when it is used. 
owner. Data on Hazard ‘‘Korddless'’ Rigging: 

But not any more. Hundreds of boat own- _ stronger than the strongest of ordinary rig- 
ers have discovered that Hazard “Korédless” ging of same diameter. Has high fatigue re- 
Rigging is proof against corrosion on salt or sistance. Used successfully on motor boats 
fresh water. ‘“Korddless,” developed by and sailing yachts of all sizes and classes. 
Hazard and manufactured only by Hazard,will Be sure your rigging is by Hazard, because 
not, cannotrust. It giveslongerserviceatlower __ if it isn't Hazard, it isn’t ‘‘Korddless."' 


See the ‘'Korodless’’ Exhibit at the Motor Boat Show. Booth No. 98 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE COMPANY 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc. 


Marine Department * 230 Park Ave., New York 
In Business for Your merely 
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. «+. and here is the 
new HOODED POWER 
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SMASH hit in ’34 . . . Hooded Power sales multiplied 


sevenfold in 1935 ... and now every Evinrude is built 
with Hooded Power! Now everyone can enjoy the clear-cut ad- 
vantages of a motor that is entirely covered, completely protect- 
ed, amazingly more convenient to handle and to operate. 


And ... every model offers sealed underwater silencing! Evinrude’s list of 1936 

features are a catalog of what experienced users want in a modern outboard... 

rubber-floated engines, steering handles, propellers . . . automatic exhaust re- 

lief for easiest starting ... one-lever control . . . patented Evinrude Co-Pilot 

... and a host of other advanced features. Bina 3 | WEIGHS 
Prices start at $55 for the 1936 Sportsman .. . only $77 . ~ | 
for new 32 pound Sportwin. Write for complete catalog! 4 shed sales records ; | rains 
Address) OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION, . 

4762 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Hooded Power 


Nine important new 
features make this 
more than ever the 
‘“biggest catch’’ for 
Fishermen. Power 


increased to 4.4 N. > 


. A. certified 
brake H. P. at 3500 
R. P. M. 


Price 


Hooded Power 
Vibration wiped 
out — motor, steer- 
ing handle, propel- 
ler floated in rubber 


— silky smooth at ‘ 


every speed. Ideal 
motor for famil 


boats. j 
Price. $ i 


Four-cylinder 
smoothness and per- 
formance at moder- 
ate weight and cost. 
Weighs only 59 
pounds, develops 
9.2 N.O.A. certi- 
fied brake H. P. at 
4000 R. P.M. Price 


$167.50 


EVINRUDE 


YHE GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 


All prices F.O.B. Factory, Milwaukee 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


New CATALOG 


Outboard Motors Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Send me the new catalog of Evin- 
rude 1936 Hooded Power Outboards. 


Name 
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FOR TOPSIDES FOR BRIGHTWORK 


SMITH YACHT WHITE 


What may some paints leave 
undone?... is another way 
of putting it. 


Instances are known of 
cheap ‘“‘marine’”’ paints that 
were sold on a price basis, 
actually costing their users 
MORE, by necessitating early 
repainting, by “‘going shabby”’ 
or by failing to give the real 
protection which the use of 
time-tested brands such 
as SMITH ‘‘CUP-DE- 
FENDER” FINISHES al- 
ways assure. 


SMITH ‘‘CUP-DE- 
FENDER” FINISHES are 
the largest selling line today 
because discriminating yachts- 
men realize that paint carries 
a far greater responsibility 
than merely making a boat 
look clean and colorful. 





Cabins, Hatches, Coamings — 
SMITH AQUATITE VARNISH 




























What Does Paint DO for YOUR 





FOR DECKS 


SMITH DECK PAINTS 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Long Island City, 


rd 
FOR SPARS 


Topsides and brightwork 
— SMITH BX-127 BAKE- 
LITE VARNISH 











Makers of Quality Marine Paints 
and Varnishes Since 1827 


SMITH 


Visit the Smith Booths at the New York 
Motor Boat Show. Third Floor, Grand 
Central Palace, Booths Nos. 23 and 24. 





“CUP-DEFENDER’” 


FINISHES 



















4 
FOR BOTTOMS 


The market's most power- 
ful and effective Cruising 
and Racing Bottom and 
Boot Topping paint— 
HERRESHOFF BRISTOL 
GREEN 


Situ ‘*CUP-DE- 
FENDER”’ FINISHES 
afford the utmost protection 
to wood, canvas and metal 
against water dampness, oil, 
heat, worms, barnacles and 
rot. This is made possible only 
by the use of the finest raw 
materials in proportions that 
experience alone has ap- 
proved. There is a SMITH 
FINISH for every paint re- 
quirement on your boat. 
Check your needs. Write us 
about your problems. Enter 
your order for SMITH ‘‘CUP- 
DEFENDER” FINISHES 
with your dealer soon. Have 
your paints on hand when the 
time comes. 
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Boat? 











FOR TOPSIDES 


SMITH YACHT BLACK 
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. made up of the Ace, the Crown, the 
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MAJESTIC — 3% x 5 


OE ys 1936, Chrysler offers a complete line of marine 
engines designed and built to give the most 
efficient and economical service in all types of boats 
from the 16-foot runabouts to 70-foot twin-screw 
cruisers. Built to Chrysler’s high standards, this 1936 
line of marine engines is the outstanding value of 
the industry. 

Chrysler’s policy of building the complete engine, 
including such parts as reverse gears, reduction gears, 
water pumps, oil coolers, and every other important 
engine assembly, is the result of the determination 
to build the most reliable, low-priced, high-powered 
marine engines to enable people of moderate 
means to own motor boats. 

The Chrysler marine engine line is 


Royal Eight, and the Majestic. 
They are designed by one of the 





CHRYSLER 


ACE— 3% x4% 


ROYAL EIGHT— 3% x4% 











Chru 


MARINE ENGINES 


CORPORATION * AMPLEX DIVISION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


OF THE BEST... 


world’s foremost internal combustion engine groups 
under the supervision of recognized marine experts. 

The advantages of Chrysler’s modern machinery 
and vast manufacturing plants are given directly to 
the users of Chrysler marine engines. There is no cost 
penalty but an actual saving in first cost and upkeep. 

Every successfully proven marine engine feature is 
found on Chrysler’s marine engines. If you are con- 
templating the installation of a new engine in your 
boat... if you are considering buying a new boat... 
Chrysler has something of definite value for your 
consideration. To assure yourself of the greatest 
amount of pleasure while boating, you should consider 
these features: 


Chrysler is the only marine engine manufacturer who designs and 
builds a complete marine engine. 


They are available with either 2 to 1 or 2.5 to 1 reduction gears. 
They are available in either right or left hand rotation. 


Chrysler marine engines have special alloy exhaust valve inserts 
to eliminate frequent valve grinding. 


The Chrysler Reverse Gear has an automatic take-up. 


Simplicity and maximum efficiency characterize the Chrysler water 
pump. 


Chrysler marine engines are rubber mounted to minimize 
vibration. 


Chrysler marine engine reverse and reduction gears 
are designed as an integral part of the engine. 


No wonder the builders of better 
stock and custom boats are turning 
to Chryslers. 


sler 
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Seaworthy .. 


“FREE LANCE” 
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Built for blue water 


The 38/10’ cutter “Free Lance”. . . built for Mr. 
Ned Lehak by New York Yacht, Launch & 
Engine Co., from designs by Francis Sweisguth of 
Henry Gielow, Inc.... was recently commissioned 
for service on Long Island water. Well found, 
with durable metals used throughout her con- 
struction, there should be many sea miles ahead 
of this staunch craft. 

The boat was fastened with Everdur screws, 
and Tobin Bronze was used for her propeller 
shaft and keel bolts. Everdur and Tobin Bronze 


ANN EOupA 
— 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
35193 In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 


were used in many other places for special bolts 
and plates. 

Everdur Metal is the most durable and depend- 
able fastening material available at moderate cost. 
It offers exceptional resistance to corrosion, re- 
markable toughness and the strength of steel. 
Tobin Bronze possesses a combination of proper- 
ties which have long made it the most widely 
used propeller shafting. Both Everdur and Tobin 
Bronze are specified by leading naval architects 
and used by the builders of fine boats. 





EVERDUR METAL 


‘“‘Everdur’’ is a registered trade-mark 
identifying products of The American 
Brass Company made from alloys of 
copper, silicon and other elements. 

“Tobin Bronze’ is also a registered 

trade-mark of the Company. 
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with Everdur and Tobin Bronze 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 
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These 39’ Play Boats are typically Consolidated in design, 
construction, finish and equipment... double planked... 
copper fastened ... twin-screw ...they are real luxurious, 
sea-going yachts. The low price is made possible by standardi- 
zation of hulls. You select the interior arrangement. The new 
folder shows five models with prices ranging from $7500 f.o.b. 
New York. Speed 18 miles. Speeds up to 25 miles at additional 
cost. You will find the boat you have been looking for in Con- 


cin solidated Play Boats. Send for the new folder. 
Send for Folder 103 


CONSOLIDATED corporation 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 
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The 
CUMMINS 


a distinctly different .. . proven Diesel 







The HMR-6, 47%” x 6” 
developing 125 HP at 
1800 RPM. 


28 MARINE MODELS—the direct result 
of eighteen years specialization in the 


building of Diesel Engines exclusively. 





The LMR-6, 7” x 10° 
developing 200 HP at 
. P . 800 RPM. 
Only in the Cummins-Diesel 


hich letel ifies the fuel 
do you find that distinctly different i tint ea eer — en oe 
sar la . charge before injection. 
principle of fuel control . . . the single- 


1 1 RE a: Cummins, who pioneered the pro- 
on ti erooniaes _— uling duction of high speed Diesels, have 
system which meters 


¢ perfected a complete range of Diesels 
/ each fuel- ‘ 
h th for yachts and cruisers. 
— — There are 20 Models for main pro- 
positive accu- ; : ; 
pulsion and eight for generating serv- 


aracy and de-_ . i 
: ‘ ice .. . among these you are certain to 
livers it to the 
find the one 


injector with onatue: ties 
the same clock- 














The HGD-6 Generat- 
ing Set, 45 KW at 1200 
RPM, 


The AMR-6, 334” x 5” 
developing 65 HP at 


: . exactly fits 
1900 RPM. like regularity. 





the require @ 
Only in the Cummins-Diesel ments of | 


do you find the fuel injection system your boat. 
=) ee Ree? Talk to your nearest Cummins dealer or write 
~ 0 a direct to the Cummins Engine Company, 401 
Wilson Street, Columbus, Indiana. 


= 
. Ask for the new booklet, 


“Read the Record.” .. . Get the 
facts about Cummins-Diesels. 


CUMMINS'DIESELS ==. 


INDUSTRIAL 
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Two splendid new craft-ROAMER, a Pte ER, a 32-footer—join the famous Q.C.F fleet. 
\ \ f f 


They are, without question, going to be the sensati from the minute they go on display at the 








neering skill ard resources of one of the country’s great 


é 


New York Motor Boat Show. Built with all k iia : 


# 






industrial organizations, they offer dn astounding? moderate price. If you are one of the many 








, \ ‘ / 
thousands who have always wanted an Q.C.f ffniser, ROAMER or WANDERER is the answer to your 


dreams. Write at once for advance leaflet No.7 (R« (Wanderer), and when you come to the Show 


look all the others over, carefully, then compare 


AMERICAN CAR 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YOR 


UN DRY COMPANY 


SVEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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ROAMER (above) 26 feet over all; 8 foot beam; 
2 feet, 3 inches draft. Sleeps four. Price, in the 
water at Wilmington, Delaware . . $1,980 


WANDERER (below) 32 feet over all; 9 feet, 8 
inches beam; 2 feet, 4 inches draft. Sleeps four. 


Price,in the water at Wilmington, Del., $2,980 
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MURRAY 
TREG URTHA 


The recent purchase by the U. S. Coast Guard of 21 Murray & 
Tregurtha K-6, six-cylinder gasoline engines for the new 38-It. Picket 
Boats, 15 of which are for the East Coast, designed by Eldredge- 
Mclnnis, Inc., Boston, Mass., now under construction at the Freeport 
Point Shipyard, Freeport, L. |., N. Y., and 6 for the West Coast, 
designed by and under construction at Stephens Bros., Stockton, 
Calif., is additional evidence of the quality built into these popular 
engines. 


These Picket Boats are sturdy and rugged, and are designed to make 
better than 26 miles an hour. Yachtsmen will be interested in the 
above design because with only minor changes it would make a fine 
cruising yacht or commuter. 


The K-6 engines have 614,” bore, 734” stroke, and deliver over 325 
H.P. at 1650 R.P.M. They are ideal for commuters and cruisers, 
absolutely dependable, smooth running, free from vibration, eco- 
nomical to operate and maintain, and will serve with satisfaction a 
great many years. 


Write for our descriptive folder 
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THE NEW 


GAR WOOD 
TROPHY FLEET 


67 BRILLIANTLY STYLED 
PLEASURE CRAFT 


N characteristic fashion, motor boating's No. 1 man 
has broken another record. News of the great, new 
Gar Wood Trophy Fleet, largest and most beautiful the 
boating world has ever seen, is sweeping the country. 











From the race course comes its staunchness. From the 
world’s leading stylists comes its smartness. From the 
world's most efficient boat plant comes its match- 
less value. 


See the new, satin-finished Gar Wood Trophy Fleet 
before you buy. Retail orders are pouring in even be- 
fore boats have been placed on display. There's a 





model to match every mood, every need . . . run- 
abouts, speedsters, landaus, limousines, utilities and 
cruisers ... 67 magnificent models in all... each 


the quality boat in its class. 


In no other boats will you find so many advanced and 
exclusive features. Ultra-streamlined design! African 
mahogany and genuine leather upholstery! Custom- 
wrought, heavily plated chrome hardware! 


See this great, new Gar Wood Trophy Fleet at the New 
York Boat Show, Grand Central Palace, January 17th to 
25th . .. or at your local dealer's. Beautifully illustrated 
catalog, descriptive of the various Trophy Fleet models, 
will be mailed on request. Write for your copy today. 


GAR WOOD, INCORPORATED 
" , . 782 RIVER ROAD e MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
26-foot Streamline Custom Cruiser Cable Address —GARWOOD 


DEALERS: Write 


or wire for franchise information 


Bit pager iow mane N WOOD 


) 
a 2" Obard THE GREATEST NAME IN MOTOR BOATING 
See the Trophy, Fi G@iieepoare JO) oy 
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Here is an oil engine with gasoline size, 
weight and speed. Even price is only 
siightly higher. It idles perfectly, operates 
efficiently on partial as well as full load 
without crankcase dilution or excessive 
carbon formation. It is the engine you 
have been looking for, 

a simple oil engine A 

. a NY 

operating on a gasoline X 

cycle. This engine is ~ ‘¢ 
made possible by the 
Palmer method of 
“Stratified Carbure- 
tion’’. The first Palmer 






ORT 


© Send for complete information 


AN OIL ENGI NE — 


by Patmer 


oil engine is the Palmer conversion of the 
Ford Model B 35 H.P. It has the full 
length cast iron base, Palmer clutch, 
oiling and cooling systems. You have 
found this a most satisfactory gasoline 
engine ... now you can have the same 
- engine that will operate 

OY if (GY just as efficiently ona far 
aly ¥ Y, less expensive fuel. 

i | JF, 


Palmer also offers a 
complete line of gasoline 
engines from 2 to150H.P. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES inc. 


4 HATHAWAY ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 
DEALERS IN ALL IMPORTANT COASTAL CITIES 
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FEDERAL-MOGUL 
PROPELLERS 








Ge boat builders demand three things of a pro- 
peller: Production of maximum boat speed; greatest 
economy of operation; and smooth, quiet riding comfort, 
free from dangerous vibration. That America’s leading 
builders have again chosen Federal-Mogul propellers 
as standard for their new models is best proof that they 
meet every one of these requirements—and of their high 
efficiency on any boat. 


Federal-Mogul propulsion engineers broughi sensational, 
new standards of performance and durability to marine 
propellers, and discovered a new and better way to 
select the right wheel for any hull. This service is now 
available to you, free of cost and without obligation! 


It brings you the same expert analysis and recommen- 
dations of propeller requirements as used by leading 
builders in their wheel selections. Simply ask your Federal- 
Mogul dealer, or write us direct, for a copy of the 
“Propeller Prescription Blank.” It entitles you to this 
expert diagnosis of propeller needs, free of charge. 





FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION 


182 SHOEMAKER AVE., DETROIT MICHIGAN 
PACIFIC DIVISION—210 VAN NESS AVE.,SO.,SAN FRANCISCO 
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OR 1936 Vinyard offers these four twin-screw models which 
embody the latest refinements in design and construction 
resulting from forty years’ experience in building fine boats. 

Each of these cruisers are exceptionally able sea boats and are 
equipped with every provision which makes for reliability, safety, 
long life, reasonable operation and maintenance costs. 

Vinyard cruisers are not built in large numbers, each one being 
turned out individually receiving the benefits of custom workman- 
ship and methods of construction. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


LIVING — ROOM) 


5 7 See The luxurious flagship of the Vinyard fleet provides a home afloat 

to suit the most discriminating tastes. Electric refrigeration is 
supplied and the galley is large and well ventilated. Engine room is sound- 
proofed as on all other models. 


ee50O"° Of rugged construction and bronze screw-fastened throughout 
this model is completely equipped for cruising and ready for the 
owner to step aboard. Twin 180 h.p. Sterling engines give a speed of 18 m.p.h. 


ee 46°" The popular “46” possesses ample reserve power and a high degree 

of maneuverability with the standard Vinyard characteristics 
such as fuel tanks in separate watertight compartment, rail-protected decks, 
etc. 





ee 40°" This model has sleeping accommodations for seven peg Twin 
Buda engines of 100 h.p. each give a cruising speed of 15 m.p.h. 
Buda-diesel engines can be supplied in this hull if desired. 


ard 


SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


MILFORD DELAWARE 
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NEW MODELS - NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW PRICES 


The Kermath series of marine engines for 1936 
embraces so wide and varied a range of sizes that it 
takes all the guesswork out of your power plant 
selection. Hundreds of significant mechanical improvements 
















r 


A New 1936 Marine Motor—the Kermath 85 H. P. ... five entirely new models—two Diesel and three gasoline 
ea-Flyer “Six” 


engines . . . sharp reductions in price—all await today’s 
prospective buyer. A new 52-page Kermath catalog will be 
furnished without charge. Post yourself on all the new 
advantages of Kermath power for 1936. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. KERmaTY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The Improved 1936 Kermath Sea-Mate 90-110 H. P. | A 1 © 3 ay Powe Guide ee38@ 
Medium Duty “Six 


BOAT OWNERS 


= 
"4 


A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 
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Height | Oil Pan 
Model | HP yy Divloce- R.P.M. | Weight Great | Canes co a 
Cyl. ment of Sha | of Shaft | Base 
8 to 10 2 | 8-10 | 4” x4 101” 800 387 40%6" | 17%" 5%” 14” 
; 20 4 20 4 x4 201” 1000 635 514%46"| 1934” 54346") 14” 
[ 35 4 35 4%" x 54” 330” 1000 1085 551546"| 22” Y 19° 
50 4 50 4%" x 54%” 330” 1200 858 551546"| 22” ” 19” 
Sea-Cub 4 25 25%" x 3” 65” 3400 285 28546" | 11%” 5%” 1744’ 
Sea-Bird 4 25 3%" x 4” 134” 1700 365 34%6" | 14346” 1%” 16%” 
Sea-Bird 4 45 3%" x 4” 134” 2800 315 34%6" | 14%6" 7%” 16%” 
The New 1936 — pce Captain. a Medium and Pntes 4 | 40 | 3%’ 4%" | 198” | 2000 | 690 | 44%6" | 16%" | 9%” | 22%" 
r : ae Sea-Man a 50 4 x 44" 226" 2000 715 44% 6" | 16%” 914" 224,” 
Sea-Flyer 6 85 3%" x 44" 205” 3600 645 41h" 15” 8%" 24° 
Sea-Eagle 6 60 3%" x 414” 228” 2300 800 515%” 16%6" | 10° 2244" 
Sea-Eagle 6 82 3%” x 4%” 228” 3500 675 515%” 16%.6" | 10” 224,’ 
Sea-Master 6 40 314" x 45%” 267” 1300 890 526" | 18446" | 10%46" | 1644” 
Sea-Master 6 85 314" x 45%" 267° 2900 800 52546" | 18%46" | 10%46" | 1644” 
Sea-Queen 6 80 3%” x 4%” 282” 2200 830 515%” 16%.6" | 10” 2214" 
Sea-Queen 6 102 3%" x 4%” 282” 3200 700 515%” 16%6" | 10° 2244" 
Sea-Rover 6 95 4 x 4" 320” 2600 875 515%” 16%6" | 10” 2214" 
Sea-Mate 6 | 90-110] 414” x 41%” 383” |1800-2500) 1100 55746" | 18%" 10° 23” 
Sea-Captain 6 65 4%” x 514" 495” 1100 1410 | 685%” 22%” 6%” 19” 
Sea-Captain 6 100 4%" x 544” 495" 1800 1205 68%" 223%," 6%’ 19° 
Sea-King 6 120 4%" x 5%” 520” 2000 1450 685%" 2144" 6%," 19° 
Sea-King 6 150 4%" x 53%,” 520” 2500 1250 | 685%’ 21%" 6%,’ 19° 
Sea-Farer 6 150 5” «x 5%" 678” 1700 1440 68%" 234%6" 6%" 19° 
Sea-Hawk 6| 175 5” x 5%” 648" 2100 1290 | 695%” 2914" 6%,’ 19° 
Sea-Wolf 6 225 5” x 5%” 678" 2200 1350 | 695%" 29144" 6%," 19” 
V-8 8 94 | 3%4e6" x 3%” 221° 3600 640 42” 22%i6" | 8%" 23%" 
Sea-Raider 12 300 3?” 26’ 1414” 1500 2480 75456"| 2744" Ti" 26%" 
Sea-Raider 12 450 S$ 27 1414” 2200 2480 | 754546") 2714” 14” 26%," 
Kermath Diesel 6-260) 6 719 344" x 414" 260” 2600 1125 52%" 21° 10° 24” 
4 wid Kermath Diesel 6-474) 6 113 4%" x 5%" 414° 1800 2000 59%," 271%" 102% 6"| 2544" 
The Improved Kermeth Sen ol’. 225 H. P. Valve- Kermath Diesel 6-707 6| 160 | 5” x6” 707” | 1600 | 3000| 76%” | 31%” | 13%” | 99” 
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THE MODERN 
MARINE ENGINE 


New! More Rugged, Compact, Completely 
Equipped! More Power, More Service per Dollar? 








Awaiting your inspection in 1936 is the most com- 
plete, serviceable, powerful and economical line 
of engines Gray has ever produced. 


1. Up to 20% more power in the same space, 
without increasing length, depth or width. 

2. A motor for Every Boat. (a) High Speed Motors 
for Runabouts and Racing. (b) Heavy Duty Motors 
for Cruisers and Workboats. (c) Many New 
Motors. (d) An Engine for every purse. 

3. Modern Features. Individual Porting; Thermoset 
(giving positive heat control with marked gas and 
oil economies); Straightline Reduction Gears; 
Double Ignition and many other features. 

4. More Horsepower per dollar. More h.p. per 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 


656 Canton Avenue, Detroit 


Oo 
« # 


x 


inch of length, width and height; more h.p. per 
pound of weight than in any other make of motor. 
5. Cockpit-planned design. Optional Bed Widths. 
Every feature to make for ease of installation, for 
comfort and economy of operation. 


FACTS 


Gray has led in marine engine development since 
1906. Has pioneered most engine advancements. 


There are More Grays in service today than any 
other make of marine engine. 


The cost of replacements for all Gray Motors in 
use and made since 1906 amounts to only 21¢ per 
cylinder per year (average of 1933, 34 and 35). 


Be 
* 








ing, heavy-duty “Fours,”” 25 to 
space and fuel. Both rotations; . 
set oF Reduction drive, 


Big Gray Sixes up to 530 cu. in, displacement 
sizes up to 24” on direct drive, and up to 40” wit! 
Gear. Both rotations, double ignition, seven be 


GRAY FEATURES 


Individual Porting 
Thermoset 

Straightline Reduction Gear 
Double Ignition 


Chrome-Nickel Cylinder 
Blocks 


Tachometer Instrument Panel 
Optional Bed Widths 

Relay Starter Switch 

Handy Vee Pulley 
Clean-Out Plate 
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148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 2966 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


Management INCORPORATED Philadelphia 
Appraisals Providence 
pr tc NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS ‘jaaaeh 
age MARINE INSURANCE Los Angeles 

Chicago 


Correspondents in 


11 East 44th St., New York 
Vanderbilt 3-2685 










O. Y-846 — FOR SALE — Shoal draft auxiliary 

schooner, 113’ x 85’ x 21’ 4” x 5’ 10”. Bronze 
hull. Main cabin, four large staterooms, two baths. 
Powered with Diesel motor. A very interesting 
yacht. For further information, price and location 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 














= 4 ‘. sei a ane 


O. Y-3397— FOR SALE — Twin-screw power yacht, 81’ x 
12’ 7” x 3’ 10’, designed and built by Herreshoff. Large dining 
saloon forward, double and single staterooms aft. Two lavatories. 
Speedway motors. For further information, price and location con- 
Sr & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
ork. 








O. Y-7102 — One of a number of Star Class 
sloops that we are offering for sale, among 
which are several of the outstanding boats in the 
Class, while others not so successful racing are 
available at lower prices. We will be very glad to 
consult with any yachtsman contemplating buying 


11 East 44th Street, New York. 








Associates: 


James B. Murray 
Robert L. Garland 
W. Porter Buck 
C. Sherman Hoyt 
Kenneth B. Millett 
Emmons Alexander 
Hasket Derby 
William H. Appleton 
Langhorne Gibson 
John S. Dickerson, Jr. 





i 2 iepse se . ~ = 
LE — 44’ waterline aux- O. Y-898 — FOR SALE — 37’ over all auxiliary 
iliary schooner, with main cabin and double 
stateroom. This is one of several very attractive 
schooners of about this size that we are offering for 
sale, including several with diesel power. For 
a Star boat. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., further information SPARKMAN & further information consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





O. Y-7488—FOR SALE —12-Metre Class 

sloop, 72’ x 44’ x 10’ 11” x 8’ 8’’, designed by 

L. Francis Herreshoff, built by Herreshoff Manu- 

facturing Co. in 1935. A very interesting boat, with 

many new gadgets. For complete information, 

consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York. 














N& Y-5042 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw express cruiser, 60’ x 
10’ 7” x 3’ 2”, designed and built by Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Co., with new motors installed late 1935. This boat has had par- 
ticularly good care and we consider her one of the smartest of the 
express cruisers. For further information, consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 


| [Ar 





ee. 
yawl, designed by Atkin and built by Chute & 
Bixby. Sleeping accommodations for six people, and 
powered with a Lathrop motor. A very interesting 
cruising boat. Inspectable close to New York. For 


STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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Chris B. Nelson 





NELSON & REID, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS & YACHT BROKERS 





Frederick L. Reid 


Associates 110 EAST 42nd STREET 
N. Erik Almen 
Bromley S. Stone 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE 








GRAND CENTRAL STATION 





Telephone: CAledonia 5—4494 





CHARTERS 
SOUTHERN 
WATERS 


Houseboats, 
Diesel Yachts, 
Cruisers and 

















4 , ten i = No. Y-7041 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 100-foot twin-screw Diesel 
Non Fr A ny a ee gall Sport Fisher yacht. Two double and two single staterooms. Large dining saloon and living 
ceptional accommodations and very fully equipped. In Southern waters and men room. Recent build and reasonably priced. 


an ideal yacht for winter charter. Further data on request. 











No. Y-1587 — FOR CHARTER — 48’ Dawn cruiser. Built 1935. Twin 
screw. Powered by Sterling, speed 20-26 m.p.h. Sleeps six in owner’s party. 
Crew’s quarters for two. Now in Southern waters and offered for Southern 
charter at a most attractive < ged We have several other Dawn cruisers for 
sale and will gladly submit full details. 








No. Y-8229— FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl. a 

43’ 6” x 30’ x 11’ 6”. Built 1933. Especially well a 
constructed, Accommodations for five in owner's ee : 
party. One in crew. Red Wing power with feathering . 
wheel. Korodless wire rigging, Kenyon speedometer, : . 
etc. Full details on request. 








No. Y-1598 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw Elco cruiser, built in 1930. 50’ x 
12’ 9” x 3’ 2”. Has two double staterooms, large deck house, and plenty of 
deck space. Powered by Elco 6-cylinder 145 h.p. motor. We have a large 
assortment of stock cruisers, 30’ and upwards that are offered at attractive 
prices. Details upon request. 











1 


No. Y-8300 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary ketch, 32’ 
x 9 6” x 4’ 6”. Sleeps three in cabin. Powered with 
Kermath motor overhauled in 1935. Reasonably 
priced and has just recently been equipped for an 
extended cruise. 





No. Y-1382 — FOR SALE — Matthews “38”. Double cabin enclosed deck 
house. Auxiliary trolling motor. Very complete equipment. One of a number 
of attractive stock cruisers we are now offering. 


etrottemenmenne —— nersorestmene rcp eearaemnnertummeeconmneem eee 
f . 








No, Y-8217— FOR SALE — Six-Metre_ sloop, 
built by Nevins in 1930. Has very complete set 
racing sails. We have several six-metres as well as 


No. Y-1221 — FOR SALE — Elco 35, forward cockpit. Enclosed deck cabin. 
other class racing yachts for sale that are most Sleeping accommodations for six. Has had very little use. Price reasonable. 
desirable. Other Elcos of every size and model. 























No. Y-8001 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner, 
88’ x 66’ 6” x 20’ x 10’. Built in 1931. Powered with 
175 h.p. Hall-Scott. Has two double and two single 
staterooms and large main cabin. Most luxuriously 
equipped. 





No. Y-806 — FOR SALE — Fishers Island class 
auxiliary sloop, 43’ 3” x 31’ 6” x 10’ 8” x 6’. Built 
by Herreshoff. Sleeps four in owner's quarters and 
has accommodations for paid hand forward. Most 
popular racing and cruising boat. Reasonably priced 
condition considered. 





ett : ee 


No. Y-8064— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 
Auxiliary schooner, 66’ 4’’ x 49’ 10” x 15’ 7” x 8’ 8”. 
Built in 1928 and powered by Hall-Scott through 
reduction gear. Very spacious accommodations 
both for owner and crew. Most suitable for this 
winter's use for extended and offshore cruises. 
Details on application. 
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ALDEN 


John G. Alden — Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker — Marine Insurance 


131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Office: 220 Broadway, New York City 


New Alden Cruisers 


New Alden cruisers of three types—sloop, cutter and yawl, 
each with auxiliary —now under construction for early 
Spring delivery. For fuller information, see our advertise- 
ALDEN NO. 456 — FOR SALE — Alden designed fast racing ment elsewhere in this issue. John G. Alden 


cruising auxiliary schooner. Second in Bermuda Race 1934, 
third in 1932. Double planked, flush teak deck. Accommoda- 
tions include triple stateroom, four berths in main cabin, and 
two berths in forecastle. 59’ 1”” x 44’ x 13’ 9” x 8’. For further 
particulars about this and similar boats consult JOHNG. ALDEN. 
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ALDEN NO. 5325 — FOR SALE — Matthews 38’ ALDEN NO. 2541— FOR SALE— Very fine 


sport cruiser, single cabin sleeping four, Forward Vineyard 50’ power cruiser which has always been 
N cockpit. Powered with a 125 h.p. Sterling-Petrel, kept in best of condition. Powered with twin Ster- 
\\ s 5 m.p.h. In good condition. 38’ 6” x 11’ x 3’ lings, 125 h.p. each. One double stateroom and four 
\\ For further particulars about this and similar boats berths in main cabin. Hot and cold running water. 
N consult JOHN G. ALDEN. Frigidaire. 50’ x 12’ 7” x 3’ 7". For further particu- 


lars about this and similar boats consult JOHN G. 
ALDEN. 


“ 








ALDEN NO. 492— FOR SALE — Alden designed able seagoing 
schooner completely equipped for offshore cruising and in excellent 
condition. Two double, two single staterooms, and two berths in main 
cabin. Two toilets and one bath. Hot and cold water. i. 
Electric windlass. Double planked mahogany. Hall-Scott 175 h.p. 
engine, 88’ 8” x 66’ 6’ x 20’ x 10’. For further particulars about this and 
similar boats consult JOHN G. ALDEN. 












Mae a enters J 
ALDEN NO. 5607 — FOR SALE — Very fine 90’ 
Diesel power cruiser in wonderful condition. Built 
by Lawley in 1932. Two double and two single 
staterooms. Powered by twin Winton-Diesel en- 
Sew One of the best Diesel cruisers in the country. 











, \ " ; oe ce us very detail in perfect —- re 

\ ALDEN NO. 399 — FOR SALE — Smart Alden wal ccs venming sour. OP a ae = te De 

\ } ‘ designed auxiliary yawl at a reasonable price. 4’ 8”. For further particulars about this and similar 

4 Sleeps six. Powered by a Gray 30 h.p. engine. A boats consult JOHN G. ALDEN 
\ q splendid performer under sail. Stiff, able, and dry . ‘ i 
N 40’ 3" x 29’ 7” x 10’ 9” x 6’ 5”. For further particu- \ 
N lars about this and similar boats consult JOHN G. 
( ‘ 


> ALDEN. 


eh 










ALDEN NO. 5512— FOR SALE —/72’ power 
cruiser, built by N.Y.Y.L. & E. Co., in best of 

















ALDEN NO. 4797— FOR SALE —A fine 65’ 





condition. Two double staterooms. Powered by Commuter cruiser. Speed 19 miles per hour, Pow- 
twin 20th Century engines. 72’ x 14’ x 4’ 6’, Boat ered with twin Sterling-Dolphin medium duty ) 
\\ and equipment in excellent condition. An outstand- engines. One double stateroom and two berths in \ 
N ing opportunity to purchase at a reasonable price. main cabin. Frigidaire, hot and cold running water. \\ 
N For further particulars about this and similar boats 65’ x 64’ x 12’ x|3’ 6”. For further particulars about 
consult JOHN G. ALDEN, this and similar boats consult JOHN G. ALDEN, \\ 







ALDEN NO. 490— FOR SALE — Alden designed 45’ CB schooner. 
\\ One double stateroom, very large main cabin with four berths. Falcon 
40 h.p. engine. Fine complement of light sails. Price very reasonable. 
\\ 45’ x 33’ 11” x 12’ 6” x 4’ 3”. For further particulars about this and Y ACH | 
\\ similar boats consult JOHN G. ALDEN. e * e e * * 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


YACHTING 
<< el COX & STEVENS, INC. ate 


MARINE INSURANCE 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


YACHT BROKERS 





Oo. est it o~ 

AUX 
SCHOONER — I Diced, 
steel. 125’ w.l. Ideal for 
South Sea's cruise. Splen- 
did sea boat. Excellent 
accommodations, well 
equipped. For sale at low 
figure or for Charter on 





N°; 5899 (Right) — 
FOR SALE — At- 
tractive steel Diesel aux- 
iliary schooner, 100-ft. w.1. 
Particularly able and fast. 
Five staterooms, three 
baths. Best condition. 








very reasonable terms. 


N32 sees ial ee CHAR- 

IN SOUTHERN 
WATERS — Modern 148-ft. Diesel 
yacht. Six staterooms, five baths, 
large dining saloon, lounge and main 
saloon. 


N° 7902 (Right) — FOR CHAR- 
TER IN FLORIDA — Twin- 
screw, 106 ft. Mathis Diesel house- 
boat. Five staterooms, five baths, 
dining saloon and social hall. Large 
deck space. 








PARTICULARS AS CORRECT AS CIRCUMSTANCES PERMIT BUT NOT GUARANTEED 














YACHT BROKERS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


250 PARK AVE. TaMs NEW YORK 


INCORPORATE 
ELDORADO 5-6850 








No, 10832 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER in Florida waters — 130’ Steel 
Diesel yacht. Recently built by Lawley from our designs. Five unusually large 
staterooms. Dining saloon, lounge and deck stateroom in deck house. Most 
modern equipment throughout. 


No. 1965 — FOR CHARTER in Florida — Very gy house boat — 99’ e 
overall. Dining saloon in deck house. Five staterooms, 
space. This and several other 
available for long or short periods. 


iow. Large deck 











three baths and lounge 
ouse Boats in all sizes, 


FLORIDA 


Our Florida office 
located in the Ingra- 
ham Building, Sec- 
ond Avenue and 
First Street, S. E., 
Miami is in charge 
of our Mr. Garrick 


NEWPORT REPRESENTATIVE 
GUSTAVE J. S. WHITE, INC. 
37 BELLEVUE AVE. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


$ . 
EGE! LTT ME 





No. 9905 — FOR coer gy 9 in Florida — ae vals designed by us and 
built under our supervision. 148’ x 23’6 ’* draft. Two 375 
Diesel engines; 
saloon, living room and lounge. Exceptionally large alter deck. 


5 h.p.Winton- 
16 miles — has vt hale five bath rooms, dining 





L. Mallery. We offer 
the facilities of our 
Miami office to all 
visiting yachtsmen 
and as a mailing or 
telegraph address 
during their sojourn 
in Southern Waters. 
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No. 9633 — FOR SALE OR erg Delivered in commission March 
be Free ff Twin-screw diesel Dynan ht. 16” beam, 4’ 7’” draft. Built by Con- 


staterooms an baths. Large saloon below. Dining saloon 


in deck house. Two new 200 h.p. Winton-Diesel motors being installed. New 


Diesel generators. Entire yacht being refinished and refitted. 
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DONALDSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
BURGESS & DONALDSON MEGARGEL & GRUBER, INC. 





TELEPHONE: MU 2-6737 CABLE ADDRESS: “SHIPS” 


366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
way, = 
































No. 2218Y — FOR SALE or CHARTER — No. 3103Y— FOR SALE — 27’ 


FOR SALE — Atlantic class sloop in 
An able auxiliary schooner, designed by auxiliary sloop, recent build. Univer- 


excellent condition, complete sail 


No. 1981Y — FOR SALE or CHARTER — 
Seawanhaka schooner, 58’ x 38’ x 12’ x 7’ 9”, 


Hand, built by Hodgdon Bros. 55’ x 14’ x 7’. 
Can accommodate owner’s party of five to 
six persons. Very good condition and reason- 
ably priced. For further particulars consult 
DoNALDSON & Co., 366 Madison Avenue, 


sal motor. Ratsey sails. In excellent 
condition throughout. Sleeps two. As 
there are very few desirable auxiliary 
sloops now available we suggest 
quick action if interested. For further 
particulars consult DONALDSON & Co., 


equipment. An ideal type of boat for 
racing or afternoon sailing. We have a 
complete list of all class boats now 
available for sale. For further particu- 
lars consult DONALDSON & Co., 366 


One double stateroom and main cabin. Fast 
under sail. Condition excellent. Price reason- 
able for prompt sale. For further particulars 
consult DONALDSON & Co., 366 Madison 








New York City. 366 Madison Avenue, New York City. Madison Avenue, New York City. Avenue, New York City. 
























































No. 3529Y — FOR SALE — Fast twin-screw express launch. Designed and built 
by Luders, 42’ 0.a. Two Sterling-Petrel motors. Speeds up to 26 miles. Hull ma- 
hogany natural finish. For further particulars consult DONALDSON & Co., 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. . New York City. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., 


400 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: SUPERIOR-0806 


No. 3716Y — FOR SALE — 45’ twin-screw Diesel powered Dawn cruiser. Condi- 
tion throughout the best. Well arranged interior, good speed, proven sea boat, and 
excellent re-sale value. If interested in a small Diesel motor yacht quick action 
suggested. For further particulars consult DONALDSON & Co., 366 Madison Avenue, 
































NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





The yachts pictured here repre- 
sent only a few of the many 
attractive boats we are able to 
offer for sale. Let us know what 
size and type of boat would 
interest you, whether it be sail or 
power, and we shall be glad to 
send particulars of available 
boats. 


















ae Se : 
No. 2738 — For Sale — 62-foot twin-screw deckhouse cruiser. Three state- 


rooms. Information from Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 400 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





No. 2462 — For Sale, at exceptionally low price — 50-ft. twin-screw 
deckhouse cruiser. Recently refinished inside and out. Monel metal 
galley. Very complete equipment. Two double staterooms and bath. 
Pleasant dining saloon. An outstanding buy. Information from Henry C. 
Grebe & Co., Inc., 400 North Michigan Avenue ,Chicago, Illinois. 






No. 2671—For Sale— Desirable 46-ft. 
double cabin cruiser. Sterling powered. Had 
best of care. 











No. 3188 — Recently built 126-foot twin-screw Diesel yacht. Six 
staterooms. Deck dining saloon and living room. Particulars from Henry ? 
C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. ee 


No. 2968 — For Sale — Twin-screw deckhouse cruiser, 85’ x 15’ x 4’ 8”, 
Exceptionally roomy and comfortable. Two deckhouses, four staterooms. 
; Information from Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
es Chicago, Illinois. 


No. 3314— For Sale — Several Matthews 
38-ft. cruisers with single and double cabins. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone Cable 
DIGBY 4-9257 YACHTING, N. Y. 





No. 2933—FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 580-ton, twin-screw, Diesel 
motor, ocean-going yacht, Staunch constructicn. Spacicus cabins and saloons, 
and all mod ppointments. Attractively priced. 


[ ia 








No. 3324— FOR CHARTER — Comparatively new and attractive, 148’ x 
pod pa steel Diesel motor yacht. Handsome furnishings and fine 
equipment. 





No. 3280 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER— High class 130’ x 23’ 3”’, steel 
T. S. Diesel motor yacht. Built in 1930. Neatly furnished and in splendid 
condition throughout. Delivery in Southern waters for prompt use. 





No. 2923 — FOR SALE — 124’ x 20’ 6” x 7’ 0” steel, T. S. Diesel motor 
yacht with fine accommodations and appointments. Has been well maintained 
and will pass most rigid inspecticn. Price very reasonable. 





No. 3299 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — T. S. Diesel motor yacht, 100’ 
x 19’ 6’’, new 1930. Roomy and comfortable quarters, with high class fur- 
sidings and equipment. Delivery in Southern waters. 





No. 221 1 —FOR SALE — 100’ x 20’ power caaumieas, with large and 
attractive accommodations. Winton engines. Low price. 


FOR SALE AND CHARTER 
CRUISERS — HOUSEBOATS — AUXILIARIES 


WINTHROP 


L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
114 COLLEGE STREET 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Telephone 344 





No. 365 — Aux. schooner 75’ x 55’ x 16’ x 9’. 
Heavily built, copper sheathed. Accommoda- 
tions for six and crew. Six-cylinder Chrysler 
engine 1932. Built and used for off shore 
cruising. Write for particulars. 





























No. 2237 — 50’ Twin-screw Matthews, new 
last year. Accommodations for six in twin 
staterooms. Separate crew quarters for two. 
Speed 15 m.p.h. with two Kermaths. A real 
buy at $8500. 











No. 675 — 42’ keel ketch designed and built 
by Casey 1930. Accommodates five. Gray 
four-cylinder engine. Similar design for sale 
33> ketch built 1931 by Casey priced at 


oon oer gem ee 








No. 2090 — 54’ Alden keel ketch, built by 
Reed-Cook 1929, Accommodates six and crew 
of two. Condition excellent. Price reasonable. 
Similar hulls available in schooner and yawl 
rig. 





No. 1789 — 43’ x 33’ x 11’ 6” x 6’ 4” Alden 
schooner built 1926. Scripps four-cylinder 
motor. Accommodations for four and crew. 
Engine and sails new 1933. Several of these 
fine cruising schooners available in keel and 
centerboard design. 





No. 1577 — 34° keel cruising and racing 
sloop, built 1931. Accommodates four. Uni- 
versal 4-cylinder engine. Complete inventory. 
Reasonably priced. 





No. 1540 — 45’ double cabin enclosed bridge 
Dawn. Twin Lathrops. Accommodates five 
eo Several available built 1929 and 








No. 1980 — 50’ x 14’ x 5’ auxiliary keel and 
C.B. yawl. Designed by Alden and built by 
Dauntless. Lathrop engine. 1933 Ratsey 
sails. Accommodations for eight. An excep- 
tionally fine cruising yawl, complete in every 
respect. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING 


No. 2178 — 40’ R. D. Consolidated cruiser. 
Twin Speedways. ” Designed and built for 
off-shore fishing. 


No. 1454 — 46’ Burgess sloop, built 1929. 
Accommodates six. Fast and able boat. Low 
Price, 


No. 1708 — 32’ Crocker sloop, built by 
Pendleton. A perfect cruising sloop with 
accommodations for four. New Universal 
engine last year. $2200. 


No. 1987 — 32’ jib headed ketch, built 1929. 
Over $700 spent this year outfitting for long 
ocean cruise. Sleeps three. Kermath engine. 


No, 1522 — 22’ C.B. Catboat. Four-cylinder 
Red Wing. New sail 1934. Sleeps two. Good 
condition. $700. 


No. 2344 — 33’ C.B. Marconi sloop. De 

signed by Alden. Sleeps four. Four-cylinder 

Buffalo motor. 

No, 1994— 30’ R. D. cruiser built 1927. 
ripps six-cylinder engine, new in 1932. 

Four berths in main cabin. Roomy cockpit. 

Complete equipment. Located new New 

York City. Price open to offer. 

No. 2201 — 28’ cabin cruiser. Sleeps four. 

1931 Buda four cylinder engine. Inspectjon 

invited. $1000. 

No. 2276— 39 C.B. ketch built 1931. 

Gray 4-30 engine. Accommodates five. 

Write us your requirements. 

No. 1796 — 36’ Rouevdesigned keel yawl. 

1935 Red Wing motor. Accommodates four. 

Located Pa. 


Many Others of all Types Available 
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wo JOHN HH. WELLS, Inc. ~~ 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS MARINE ENGINEERS 


11 EAST 44TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 
YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 


Yacht Management Service on Budget Basis 











No. 574— FOR SALE — 172’ x 36’ x 11’ Ocean-going steel Diesel 
yacht, Lloyds A-1. Commodious accommodations. Sperry navigating 
No. 1983 — FOR SALE — Twin-screw 123’ steel Diesel yacht. Pow- equipment new last year. Now in commission in Florida. 
ered with two 300 h.p. Wintons. Accommodations: two double, three 
single staterooms, three baths and four toilets. Cruising radius 3500 
miles. Speed 13 knots. ‘ 


Ee : 4 4 

















No. 597 — FOR SALE — 124’ x 20’ 6” x 7’ 8” twin-screw steel Diesel 

yacht. In beautiful —— throughout. Must be inspected to be 
. shes 

No. 914— FOR SALE — 70’ x 15’ 3” x 4’ 10”. Designed by Alden for 1 er een 


long ocean cruises and built by Morse & Sons in 1928. Powered with two 
oe Diesel engines. In excellent condition throughout. 
rice low. 









No. 1503 — FOR CHARTER — LOCATION, FLORIDA. 142’ twin- 
screw Diesel yacht. Excellent accommodations including four double, 
and two single staterooms. Five baths. Has latest electric navigating 





No. 1275 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — IN FLORIDA— HOUSE- aids. 
BOATS OF VARIOUS SIZES READY FOR DELIVERY. 








No. 1661 — FOR CHARTER — LOCATION, FLORIDA. 148’ Steel No. 1946 — FOR SALE — 85’ Twin-screw cruiser. Complete equip- 
Diesel yacht. Built by Mathis 1932. Six staterooms, five baths, large ment, including air conditioner, electric refrigerator, automatic steering, 
dining saloon, lounge and main saloon. etc. Powered with two Winton engines. Price attractive. 
No. Dimensions Builder Year Power 
a GASOLINE 2930 48’x 11’ 4” x 3’ 3’ Humphries 1930 Hill 
1 No. Dimensions Builder Year Power 4028* 60’ x 15’ x 4’ 10” Johnson & Corkran 1931 Two Superiors 
y 3917 30’ x 9’ 6” x 3’ Frank Anderson 1931 Universal 1933. 63’ x 13’ 8” x 4’ 6” Great Lakes 1929 Two Hills 
y 3904 38’x11’x 3’ Matthews Double Cabin 1929 Kermath 1535 65’ x 14’ 5” x 3’9"” Britt Bros. 1924 Two Budas (1935) 
)- 3796 9438’ x 10’ 5” x 2’ 10” Elco Double Cabin 1929 Elco F-62. 826* 75’ x 14’ x 3’ 6” Consolidated 1921 Two Wintons 
y 1500 46’ x 11’ x 3’ Matthews Double Cabin 1929 Two Sterlings 1878* 98’ x 20’ x 4’ 6” Mathis (houseboat) 1929 Two Wintons 
3514 57’ 8x12’ 6" x4’ Chute & Bixby 1930 Two Sterlings 2704 105’ x 19’ 6” x 6’ Defoe Boat Works 1931 Two Cooper Bess. 
1124 59’9’x 11’ 6x 3’6" Buchout Boat Corp. 1927 Two Sterlings 1511* 130’ x 22’ x 8’ Geo. Lawley & Sons 1930 Two Wintons 
4004* 62’ x 13’ 5” x 3’ 6” = Elco 1925 a ama 1503* 141’ x 23’ x 9’ Defoe Boat & Motor 1928 Two Cooper Bess. 
Z. 889* 75’ x 13’ 9” x 3’ 10’ Chance Marine Const. Co. 1927 — 
a1. pe an ved x 17’ git x 3’ yt? Metin Genethont) rare = or a AUXILIARY SAILBOATS 
32. 10 1’x 19’x 4’ 6 mith Williams wo Lathrops . : : : 
vit. 1253* 98’ x 19’ x 4’ 6” Mathis Yacht Bldg. Co. 1925 Two Wintons pi] 31’ on = ” 6" Was dinins sintt, bing seu = 
id 398* 98’ x 17’ x 6/ Consolidated 1921 Two Wintons Sah Paths at ot ; : 
. 2416 43’x 11’ 3” x6’ 2 Alden Schooner 1924 Scripps 
1534 80’ x 15’ x 4’ 11” Consolidated 1930 Speedway 2921 46’ x 13’ 6" x 5’ Eldredge-McInnis. Motor 
hal Sailer 1926 Hall-Scott 
~ DIESEL 2450 47’x 12’ 3” x6’ Herreshoff Cutter 1902 Lycoming (1934) 
131. 3575 45’ 6” x 11’ 3” x 3’ Dawn Boat Corp. 1929 Two Superiors 2194 70’ x 16’ x 9’ 8” Wm. Hand Schooner 1924 Sterling 
ive. 4056 45’x 11! 4” x 3’ Humphries 1929 Hill-Diesel 1754 96'x17'9" x12’ 3 George Owen Schooner 1926 Sterling (1928) 
.wl. *Boats already located in Florida 
pur. 





We offer designing service for yachts of the better class, backed by thirty-five years’ successful experience 
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51 EAST 42ND STREET ake 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


GEORGE W. ELDER 


YACHT BROKER 


+ TELEPHONE 
MURRAY HILL 2-3248 








miles, sleeps 4. 














No. 2240 — (above) 
A.C.F. 38’ Express 
Cruiser. Speed 30 





INTERNATIONAL STAR 
CLASS YACHTS 


xk — = 
€ 


NEW & USED 
kkk 
YOU CAN STILL 
ORDER A NEW 
STAR IN TIME 
FOR THE EARLY 
SPRING 
Olympic Trials 























No. 2239 — (below) COMPLETE 
ie oa | 36’ mae — INFORMATION 
No. 2242 — FOR SALE — 47’ schooner,  COnS6t: SICEDS Orient ABOUT THE 
Sleeps 6. Crew berth forward. Built icc: «dapat ORGANIZATION 
No. 2062 — FOR SALE — 34’ * condition. 
auxiliary Alden ketch. Has 1929: sails 1954. ETC. UPON 
oe peg Set ee REQUEST (Write for circular) 
REM T cece amy 
& & 8 


YACHT BROKER 
527 FIFTH AVE. (S. E. COR. 44TH ST.) 
NEW YORK 





DESIRABLE YACHTS OF ALL TYPES AND LENGTHS FOR 
SALE AND CHARTER — TEL. VAN. 3-0969 





Oe 


No. 3371 — For Sale — Dawn 45’ twin-screw cruiser, speed 14 miles. Two 
staterooms sleeping six. Berth for man, etc. Fine condition. Attractively priced. 
Also other Dawns and Elcos. 





No. 3015 — For Sale — 54’ twin-screw cruiser, speed 18 miles. En- 
closed deck-house, dining saloon, 2 staterooms, bath, etc. Fine boat. 








No. 3189 — For Sale — 126’ twin-screw Diesel yacht, built 1931. Speed 15-17 
miles. Deck dining and living rooms. Six staterooms, bath, etc. A sturdy ship. 

































































LOA, G0-o 
BEAM. 15+ 


Tt most comfortable and completely equipped 60-foot house- 
yacht built by N.Y.Y.L. & E. Co. Interior mahogany, ceiling 
panels enamelled. One single, two double staterooms. Extension 
transoms in cabin. Bathroom with 4-foot tub. Sleeps eight in 
owner’s party in separate spring berths. Shipmate range with 
Oliver oil burners. Delco with Edison batteries. Electric windlass, 
pumps, vacuum cleaner, etc. Lux system, 60 h.p. 20th Century 
engine, cruising 9 m.p.h. on 4 gallons gas. Two boats to row, and 
outboard. Owner’s family (4) has spent seven summers aboard. 
Has cruised from Canada to Cuba. In excellent condition. 
Operated with one paid hand. 

Owner retiring from yachting after 26 summers afloat. 


Complete description and inventory furnished to interested parties. 
Price $7,000 
OWNER, SUITE 1828 
33 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


Or your own Broker 














YACHT BROKER 


TELEPHONE 








MARINE INSURANCE 


B. VAUGHAN ABBOTT 


4016 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EVERGREEN 9292 





jeer 





No. 564 — For sale — 
Shoal-draft auxiliary sloop. 
1 Launched June 1935. 36’ x 
bp - 11’ x 3’ 6”. Finest equip- 
tat . ment and in excellent shape. 
Located in New Jersey. 
Sleeps six. 











File L.O.A. Type Age f 1 

556 60 feet Cruiser 1928 

554 59 feet Motor sailer 1931 

552 55 feet Motor sailer 1929 

551 50 feet Motor sailer 1930 

523 43 feet Motor sailer 1929 

557 AO feet Fisherman 1926 

559 46 feet Mathews 1929 

543 38 feet Mathews 1930 L i 

449 37 feet Aux. Sch. 1928 i ea "ee oe 

sa 34 feet Cruiser 1923 draft Alden yaw! built 1998. 39’ 
Other attractive listings aie bth 04 Sleeps four. Rea- 
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WILLIAM M. ELDRIDGE, INC. 


424 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CHARLES D. MOWER, Associate 





Yacht Brokers 


Marine Insurance 
Naval Architects 


Telephone ELdorado 5-1116 





O. 3449— For Sale or Charter — 
Ideal Yacht to cruise West Indies. 
98’ x 66’ x 20’ x 10’. Auxiliary schooner, 
one double, three single staterooms and 
main saloon. 175 h.p. auxiliary motor and 
full electrical equipment. Apply WILLIAM 
M. ELDRIDGE, INC., 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





O. 3437 — For Sale — Auxiliary Yawl, 

40’ x 32’ x 11’ x 3’. Scripps Motor, 

Homelite, full equipment. Excellent con- 

dition. Accommodates five and paid hand. 

Inquire: WiLt1am M. ELprIpGE, INc., 
424 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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O. 2116— For Sale or Charter — Houseboat, 107’, Winton- 
Diesel motors. Finest of her type so far constructed. Combines 
comforts of houseboat with appearance and ability of a yacht. Ideal for 
cruising in Southern waters. Inquire: WILLIAM M. ELDRIDGE, INC., 424 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 














— Is Unsurpassed 
ad ey 
Zz st ~~ sition ae 
. fe er 
Tell us your requirements and we | Auxiliary Pilot Cutter Yach 
— will show you | Dimensions: 56’ x 48’ x 15’ 9’ x 70’ draft 
7 Very heavily constructed, and built to last a lifetime. A well-known 
EFFICIENT —BUSINESS-LIKE | yachtsman, who crossed the Atlantic on her, calls her “The most 
| perfect sea boat ever built.”” Accommodations include large double 
SERVICE | stateroom aft with 7’ headroom. Saloon with three berths. Large 
| clothes lockers. Two owner’s toilet rooms. Forecastle with separate 
crew’s toilet. Two complete suits sails, also storm sails and light 
sails, all by Ratsey of Cowes and practically new. Gardiner-Diesel 
F U R ee A i Ss motor, new 1935, drives her at 6 knots. 
For further particulars of this and many other interesting cruisers apply: 
VACHT AGENCY, INC. LINTON RIGG & CO., Inc. 
Naval Architects Yacht Brokers Yacht Brokers 
90 Broad Street, New York 
P.O. No. 713 New Bedford, Mass. Telephone: ‘ ae 

















O. 1960 — For Sale — Twin-screw motor sailer, 

47’ 1” 1.o.a. Designed by Alden 1935. Unusual 
features for boat of her size, including ice machine, 
hot and cold water, etc. Condition equal to new. 
Inquire: WILLIAM M. EtpripGE, INc., 424 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 








O. 2642 — For Sale— The most attractive 
buy on the Atlantic coast for anyone de- 
siring a small seagoing twin-screw Diesel yacht of 
the finest possible materials and workmanship. 
55’ x 15’ x 4’. Inquire: Wi1LL1AM M. ELDRIDGE, City. 
INc., 424 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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O. 1425 — For Sale — 45’ Cruiser, two new 150 h.p. Chrysler 

motors installed April 1935. Speed 24 m.p.h. Newly painted 
and in perfect condition. Especially equipped for fishing. Inquire: 
WILLIAM M. ELprRIDGE, INC., 424 Madison Avenue, New York 

















YACHTS 


LISTED 
FOR SALE = CHARTER 


All Types . . . . . All Sizes 
WE WORK FOR THE CLIENT’S INTEREST 


Our Clients Tell Us 
FURNANS SERVICE 

















FOR SALE — No. 7323 





Whitehall 4-6860 Rigging 
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YACHTING 





TELEPHONE 
BRYANT 
9-7670 





MIAMI, FLORIDA 
DANIEL MATHEWS 


44 Columbus Hotel Arcade 
TEL. 2-2247 








YACHT BROKERS w NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


DETROIT 


IELOW 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


INSURANCE 


MIAMI 


LOS ANGELES 


CABLE ADDRESS 
CROGIE 
NEW YORK 








CHARTERS 
SOUTHERN WATERS 
BOATS 
EVERY SIZE AND TYPE 








BOSTON 














PRIVATE SCHOOLS 








ADIRONDACK- FLORIDA SCHOOL 
Onchiota, N. Y. Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Individual college preparation combined 
with stimulating outdoor life in two ideal 
climates. Six forms for boys 12 to 18. Flexible 
scholastic program. 

Graduates in leading Eastern Universities. 

Fall and Spring in Adirondacks. Winter in 
Florida. 

Catalogue 


KENNETH O. WILSON, Headmaster 





Coconut Grove Florida 
ANNA HEAD  Sr'SRts 


Established 1887 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Accredited — East and West 
Post Graduate Department and 
wer School 
Outdoor life the year round. Swimming, 
ennis 
A homelike School in a College Town 
Write for illustrated catalog 


Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal 
2520 Channing Way Berkeley, California 








8th Annual Cruise 


Schooner 


Wander Bird 


Sailing June 26, 1936 
from Gloucester for the 


AZORES, SPAIN, MOROCCO, 
MADEIRA & the CANARY ISLES 
Two Months Under Sail As a 


Sailorman, Then Home 
in a Liner-— 


$875.00 


Write to 
CAPT. WARWICK M. TOMPKINS 
24 Cambridge St. Cambridge, Mass. 











WANTED 


Keel schooner, about 50 ft. o:a., under 10 
years old, sound and well owned, well built 
and designed by recognized architect. Ac- 
commodations for four to six including 
double stateroom, and quarters for one hand. 
Will consider yawl or ketch. Give = details 
including lowest cash price. Replies from 
owners requested. Box Number 200, care of 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 











FLORIDA SERVICE 


If you have a boat in Florida waters that you 
want sold, insured, surveyed, or cared for in 
any gd or if you —_ to purchase one I can 
serve you. Over years’ lence as a 
Naval. Architect Shipbuilder and saaereer, 
My list of all boats for sale and 
charter is very extensive. HAROLD H. 
BAILEY Roos 500. Professional Bldg., 
Miami, Fiorida. 

















SUMMER CAMPS 








Boys 7-14 

Admirable location on Maine coast affords 
fresh and salt water sports. Other activities: 
riding, baseball, dramatics, music, tennis. 
Fundamentals of — on lake, class racing 
on ocean. Cruise on schooner is a feature of 
the camp season. Flexible program. 

For catalog address: 


Frederic B. Littlefield, Director 
Little Building Boston, Massachusetts 








THE MACJANNET CAMPS 


Lake Annecy — French Alps 
BOYS Founded 1924 GIRLS 


Campers and Councillors from many coun- 
tries. Conversational French featured. Ameri- 
can Leadership and American Ideals. 

In France near Chamonix-Mont Blanc and 
Geneva, Switzerland. Excursions to neighbor- 
ing historic castles and ancient monasteries. 
Land and water sports — Handcrafts — 
Mountaineering. 

The Director, Donald R. pare annet, is 
available for interviews until May 


Address Harvard Hall, Weshiagton, D. Cc 


A CAPE HORN PASSAGE 
IN WANDER BiRD 


—— Sept. 1, 1936, from Tangier 

ANDER BIRD is sailing for San 
eaten via Rio, Valparaiso and Los 
Angeles. Five hardy amateur hands are 
wanted. Expenses, including steamer fare 
to Tangier, will be $1375. The voyage will 
occupy between four and five months. 
Write to 


CAPT. WARWICK M. TOMPKINS 
24 Cambridge St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Rebuilt oo Guaranteed Kermath Motors 
1— 20 ne. ES 
1 — Sea Eagle BE 60-82 h 
1 — Sea Queen BE 80-102 h 
1 — Sea Captain BBE — 6 vale — 100 h.p. 
1— Sea King BBE 150 h.p 
1— 150 h.p. overhead waiee BBE right hand 
1 — 150 h.p. Sea Farer BBE right hand 
1 — 225 h.p. em Wolf BBE 

Subject to prior sale 


Bruns Kimball & Co., 71-5th Ave., New York 
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The Ackerman Nautical School 
Near Grand Central 
For Private Instruction in Practical Navigation 
VESSELS FOR SALE OR CHARTER 

For enrollment, Phone: Sunset 6-7153. Capt. 
B. Ackerman, Princétpal, 413 55th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Formerly Senior Instructor 
Trainingship ‘“* Newport.”’ 




















Write direct to the schools and camps, or to 


PORTER SARGENT 
Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon St., Boston 








SPECIAL BARGAINS 


46-ft. Double Cabin Deckhouse Cruiser 
36-ft. Double Cabin Cruiser 

34-ft. Twin Stateroom Marblehead 
30-ft. Hacker Mahogany Runabout 
28-ft. Cabin Cruiser 

20-ft. Chris Craft Runabout & others 











YACHT VOYAGE 


35 days, Twin-Screw Diesel Schooner to the 
Bahamas, West Indies, Yucatan. Stateroom 
accommodations. Men and women. Sailing 
Miami. Those interested write 


YACHT VIRGINIA CLUB 
220 Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Yacht. Design 


NEW AND 
REVISED EDITION 


By 
NORMAN L. SKENE 


Naval Architect 


A handbook for both ama- 
teur and professional which 
presents clearly the opera- 
tions involved in the design- 
ing of yachts of all types. 
Thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 


Illustrated 


price $3.50 ner 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street 

New York, N. Y. 








Knots, Splices and Fancy Work 


‘By CHARLES L. SPENCER 


Tying knots plays an important part in operating a boat. The present-day yachtsmen seem to 
have lost sight of this fact. Here is a book that gives all the necessary information. Each knot is 
fully explained and illustrated. There is a chapter on wire splicing as well as tables on the 
strength, weight, and breaking strains of various cordage, along with a table on strength and 
Illustrated. “Price $2.50 


breaking strains of chains. 


‘Book “‘Department—Y ACHTING # 205 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
41 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Yacht Brokers 


Office Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-1438 
Home Telephone: BEverly 8905 








Naval Architects 





YACHT SALES & SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


129 SOUTH 16TH STREET = PHILADELPHIA 
Locust 1322 





Yacht Brokers Naval Architects Marine Insurance 








“D- 1055 


D-1055 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Twin-screw Diesel motor yacht, 130’ x 
22’x 7’ 3’’. Built 1930. Large owner’s accommodations. Ideal boat for southern waters. 
Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd St., New York City. 





GASOLINE CRUISER BARGAINS 


NEO re Ba CAME 6 oo. no br who 6s by 80 oe 8 G0 Ted voces 1928 
GIGSE = Sa PP CONOWE CIUIBET . og os cc ccc ccccccccesceecees 1929 
G1688 — 39’ Robinson speed cruiser...........0.ceeeeeees 1929 


G1672 — 40’ Fleetwing cruiser 
G1594 — 41’ A.C.F. cruiser 
eran EE NO CEUIBEE So coc kc cc tcc ccceacccescdveceeses 
G1128 — 43’ Stephens cruiser 


Ce 





G1757 — 45’ Red Bank speed cruiser.................0000- 1928 
ERO EO LIAWINCUINECE. 55 occ ccc cece scessccccseceoees 1929 
Oy A INES oo i oe ee ee coc ceb veces cee dec 1929 
a I COCTUINEE 6.65 sisin.eccasvicccessoepiavesceees 1926 
Ne OR ae 1928 
G1641 — 64’ Consolidated cruiser................0ccceeeee 1928 
KAS? = DOIN. Ve VECHE Lie 16C Mes CEUIET. 0. cee cesses ee 1929 
SPOON TATE ENCE ac cos 0 os sok cece consedsceccvere 1927 
G1052 — 72’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E EOMMOR ei ehe.c'e e cienic's semis alae 1927 
G1354 — 81’ Consolidated speed cruiser................66- 1930 
Gi1072 — 85’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. cruiser. .............005. 1927 
G1229 — 98’ Mathis house yacht.............. 00.00 cceeee 1925 
DIESEL CRUISER BARGAINS 
D1203 — 45’ Humphreys cruiser.................cececeees 1929 
D1197 — 45’ Dawn (motore new 1935)... 6... cece eee ees 1929 
TM eR EIEN wo wiric cle'c 6.8 650.0165 9 9 sino 0 0068.06 1924 
ZOD ys ee EVI CLIIMEE 5c '0 6.5.6 656.0 0 6:6 o4cicn ts osie oie sieves vies 1931 
BN FO OERUINON 6 co sic bons cock ctbvevéwenseeces 1928 
D1001 — 77’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. cruiser. ..............00- 1933 
POA — BO NIGtDIG GEUINEE on. w ok ccc eesececcce ss cweeers 1930 
DU597 — 97 LRrenel CEMIBET og ow occ ect c ec estesccces 1927 
D1005 — 100’ N. Y. Yacht L. & E. cruiser................. 1930 
D1066 — 101’ Mathis house yacht...................0000- 1930 
Di206 — 108’ Mathis house yacht... ............ccccesecess 1932 
DIOS — 120 NEVIGE CEUIBES goo cc cece ccc cncwscvece 1930 
DiI023 — 123’ Cox & Stevens cruiser... ww. cc eee e ees 1930 
BIUQ6S — 1307 Dawley CHGIBer woos clic ee ces ceccccs 1930 
D1018 — 160’ Cox & Stevens cruiser.................0000. 1921 
TOUT —— TF Le CEUIBEE 6 gos oo ic vgs sc cebeccweneaern 1926 
POTTS = 223 GPO CEUGEE ooo 0: ohn cece tc cdewes as nares 1913 
SAIL BOAT BARGAINS 
$1289 — 36’ Crocker auxiliary schooner.................... 1927 
Diao) — 40 Casey BUSINGLY REC, ... «0. cc csiccci cc cossees 1935 
$1288 — 46’ Alden auxiliary cutter..................00000e 1931 
$1046 — 49’ Crocker auxiliary ketch.................0008- 1929 
$1191 — $4’ Alden auxiliary ketch... ............ cc cc cece 1929 
$1065 — 64’ Lawley auxiliary schooner...................-. 1915 
$1048 — 70’ Hand auxiliary schooner...................00- 1924 
$1084 — 80’ Alden auxiliary schooner.................000- 1929 
$1095 — 89’ Alden auxiliary schooner..................08. 1931 
$1132 — 96’ Owens auxiliary schooner.................200- 1926 
$1130 — 105’ Diesel auxiliary schooner.................02. 1902 
$1210 — 126’ Diesel auxiliary schooner.................... 1926 
$1011 — 172’ Diesel auxiliary schooner.................... 1927 


We have a large list of interesting yachts for sale and will be glad to submit 
any of them for your consideration. We will be glad to list your yacht if it is 
for sale or charter. 








S-1046 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary ketch. 
49’x 14’ x 4’ 3”, Built 1929. Diesel power. 
Accommodations for 6. Masterson & 
Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 


S- 1014— FOR SALE — Auxiliary schooner, 53’ x 14’ 6” x 7’. Built 
1924. New motor installed 1932. Accommodations for 8. Excellent con- 
dition. Masterson & Schlegel, Inc., 41 East 42nd St., New York City. 


CHARTERS ARRANGED FOR THE FLORIDA SEASON 











No. 819 — FOR SALE — To settle estate — 90’ 6” x 16’ 11” x 4’ 8” 
twin-screw Diesel yacht, built in 1932 by Lawley, powered with two 
8 x 10 Winton motors, exceptionally comfortable accommodations, 
very completely equipped and in excellent condition. 


4 | No; 1412— FOR SALE — 43’ 
Alden auxiliary keel schooner, 
accommodations for four and one 
paid hand. Fully equipped and in 
excellent condition. 


PAOD Ae 


No. 1356 — FOR SALE — 75’ x 


auxiliary sloop, powered wi 


RIOR RE ae lg 


1930. 











No. 1380 (left) — FOR SALE — 41’ x 28’ x 10’ x 


motor, new sails and standing rigging 1935. 
fast and easily handled boat. 
equipped, priced attractively. 





No. 971 — FOR SALE — 54’ A Cc. cruiser, henatiidliy kept and compa 
equipped. Powered with two 175 Hall-Scotts. Sleeps seven and crew. An exceptional 
“buy. 








MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, Inc. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 








No. 964 — FOR SALE — 51 twin-screw Luerssen, beautiful on 
tion, motors rebuilt 1935. Accommodations for six ‘and two in crew. 
Large comfortable deckhouse and flying bridge. 



























52’ 4” x 14’ 6” x 9 6” Herreshoff 
Scripps F-4, accommodations for 


six in owner’s party. New jib- 
headed rig as shown installed in 


5’ 8” Alden auxiliary yawl, sleeps four. Scripps F * 


Cota gietnty 









YACHTING 











BELKNAP & PAINE, INc. 


FRANCIS W. BELKNAP E. ARTHUR SHUMAN, JR. FRANK C. PAINE 
Ps CHARLES G. MACGREGOR, ASSOCIATE 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
185 Devonshire Street 
Boston Mass. 
Liberty 6167 





YACHT BROKERS 











DIRECTORY OF 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
































No. 1306 — 38’ l.o.a., A.C.F. twin-screw express 
cruiser. Built 1930. Engines completely over- 
hauled, all fittings rechromed 1936. Best possible 
shape. Reasonable offer desired. 





So No. 1317— 
oo Twin-screw 
motor sailer, 
built 1935. 44’ x 
-. 2. iF x4’. 
Powered by two 
Kermath Sea- 
Masters. Double 
stateroom, large 
deck house, one 
bath and shower. 
Completely 
equipped. 














Below—A partial list of the finest 
yachts available at this time. 


POWER 


No. 1316 — 90’ 1.o.a., Lawley built twin-screw 
Winton-Diesel, built 1932 and used two seasons. 


No. 1315 — 40’ l.o.a. double cabin, enclosed bridge, 
power cruiser. Sleeps six. To be sold by Estate. 


No. 1226 — 36’ 1.0.a., single screw. New power 
1935. Unusual buy. 


SAIL 


No. 451 — 58’ l.o.a. Herreshoff Marconi cutter, 
excellent sail equipment, low price. Recommend for 
Bermuda Race. 


No. 101 — 67’ 1.o.a., Lawley gaff schooner, built 
1923. One of the best and in excellent shape. New 
auxiliary 1932. 


No. 1050 — 64’ l.o.a., Herreshoff staysail schooner, 
built 1926. Ratsey sails. Fast. A beautiful yacht. 


No. 592— 59’ l.o.a., Hodgdon built auxiliary 
schooner, Marconi main, Ratsey sails, teak decks. 
Excellent for ocean racing. 


Also 


A selected list of smaller power and auxiliary power 
yachts. Racing yachts in all International, Square 
Meters, Universal, and One-Design Classes. 


B. T. DOBSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Yacht Designs of Any Type 


NEW BEDFORD 











FREDERIC A. FENGER 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
SEAGOING CRAFT OF ALL TYPES 
The‘‘Dhow” Hull The‘‘Main-Trysail”’ Rig ‘‘Twin Spinnakers’’ 
Cohasset, Mass. Phone Scituate 81-3 











C. PADGETT HODSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
1520 LOCUST STREET 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
TEL. KINGSLEY 1747 


























NEW THIRD EDITION 


YACHT NAVIGATION 


AND VOYAGING 
BY CLAUD WORTH 


YACHT NAVIGATION AND VOYAGING consists of two books, 
each complete in itself. They are combined in one volume because 
Voyaging supplements and amplifies Yacht Navigation, making its study 
more interesting. 


This new edition is very much larger than its predecessors, in fact, the 
work has been revised and partly re-written by Mr. Worth. 


Over 320 pages— numerous drawings — diagrams — tables and 


illustrations. 
Price $4.50 Postpaid 
By the Same Author 


YACHT CRUISING 


NEW FOURTH EDITION 


THIS NEW and enlarged edition of Mr. Worth's internationally famous 
book, YACHT CRUISING, contains four new chapters, 540 pages with 
over 100 illustrations and plans. The latter part of the book contains 
information gathered in a lifetime of designing, building and cruising. 


Price $7.50 Postpaid 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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25,000 Miles 
and No Time Out! 














SOMETHING TO SHOOT AT—This sturdy little salt-water taxi hung up a continuous-service record of 25,000 miles, 
thanks “in no small part to Gulfpride Oil.” 





LEND an ear to a skipper who’s given a motor oil one of the 
stiffest tests on record: 


“Fair weather or foul, for nine months of the year, we oper- 
ate a salt-water taxi service. To date, we've sailed 25,000 
miles without one hitch in the service. 


**A lion’s share of the credit should go to Gulfpride Motor 
Oil—which kept our motors in perfect shape while we were 
hanging up this record.” 


This man’s enthusiasm for Gulfpride, you'll find re-echoed 
by thousands upon thousands of boat owners throughout 


the country. For Gulfpride is without question the best of the 
world’s fine marine motor oils. 


Favored with a 100% Pure Pennsylvania base, it outshines 
all other oils because of Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor refining pro- 


GULFPRIDE MOTOR OIL 





GULF REFINING COMPANY .. . PITTSBURGH, PA. 


cess. This process starts where other refining methods leave off— 
completely denuding Gulfpride of carbon, gum and sludge- 
forming compounds. 


Gulfpride, by scientific and impartial test, forms only one- 
fifth as much carbon as many of the most widely used marine 
motor oils. Motors have used Gulfpride for 80,000 miles with- 
out any necessity of removing carbon. 


No wonder Gulfpride can hang up salt-water taxi records, 
cut down on repair bills, make a motor stay sweeter than any 
other marine motor oil! It’s a lot better—try it. 


Pick up Gulfpride at any Gulf service station on your way 
to your craft, or pull up to the Gulf Waterfront Station near 
your mooring. Sold at Service Stations only in tamper-proof 
one-quart or five-quart cans. Also available in five-gallon 
reclosure cans ... or in 55-gallon drums for larger yachts. 





GULF REFINING COMPANY Y-2-36 
Room $800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of Gulf’s book on waterfront 
service stations and chart, showing the location of these stations. 


Name 





Address 





City State 


You will want this booklet. Mail this coupon today. Booklet will be sent 
you FREE of charge. 





Chart shows convenient locations where Gulf products are available. 
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“SAFETY-POWER* for NEW YACHT 
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@ Switchboard for the 93-foot Diesel cruising boat designed 
and built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., for Jay Holmes. On the 
board is located automatic switching for the Edison 110-volt 
Continuous Current System —"Safety-Power”—installed by 
Smith-Meeker Engineering Co. 


@ The Battery is Edison 100 A6. It will probably never need 
replacement. 


WHEN you admire the new 93-foot Diesel 
cruising boat built for Jay Holmes, take a look 
at her switchboard. You will find the equip- 
ment as modern as her lines. This boat has the 
new Edison 110-volt Continuous Current Sys- 
tem, which means that when the engines stop, 
Edison Batteries instantaneously and auto- 
matically cut in, supplying power for lights, 
steering, mechanism, etc. “Safety-Power” it's 

= called...and safety power it is, too, because 
_ itis based on Edison Batteries. 

No one ever disputes the fact that the Edison 
is a more dependable battery. Its principle is 
different. It is built of steel and uses alkaline 
electrolyte. (All other batteries built in this 
country are lead-acid.) The Edison lives 2 to 
9 times longer...is not subject to unexpected 
failure...virtually never needs repair...costs 
least per year. See the Edison at Booth 4— 
3rd floor—New York Motorboat Show. 


EDISON stocage BATTERY 


DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC... WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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fs announcement that fore- 
shadows developments of the 
greatest importance to the entire 
marine industry, both recrea- 
tional and commercial. Safe to 
say, these developments will have 
a very definite influence on any 
future plans laid down for the 
fitting out of modern ships or 
yachts of seagoing pretensions. 

“ite HW elie 


PRES|IDENZ 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


| Geltoducing 


BENDIX MARINE 


An organization of special- 


ists, pledged to the service 


of men who follow the sea, 


for pleasure or for gain .. 

pledged to the improvement 
of ship design and propul- 
sion... pledged to the ad- 
vancement of safety for all 
ships, both large and small, 
and to the comfort and Peace- 
of-Mind of all sailors, and 


those who sail with them. 











PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Chicago « South Bend » New York) 


man learns much from 
blue water ... patience, resourcefulness, self- 
reliance, determination—a score of admi- 
rable lessons. But first of all, he acquires a 
tremendous and abiding respect for the sea. 


This sea-born humility, which saves a man’s 
neck by making him cautious, has also caused 
progress and improvement in nautical matters 


to be very, very slow. Measure the painful, 
age-long advance of the arts of navigation 
and seamanship—of ship design and equip- 
ment—against the dazzling development of 
the infant motor car and the fledgling aircraft 
industries! 


There are sound reasons for this pro- 
nounced contrast. Land transport held noth- 
ing to hamper the boldest of pioneering — 
and air travel absolutely demanded it! Huge 
sums have been invested in the form of gov- 
ernmental subsidies, by private manufacturers 
and through endowed foundations, to encour- 
age automotive and aviation development and 





BENDIX MARINE 








CORY RUDDER 
ANGLE INDICATOR 


invention. Against these multiplied millions 
of dollars, the modest funds and incentives 
for furtherance of safety, speed and comfort 


at sea seem niggardly. 


- wn 





CORY 
TELEGRAPH 


TRANSMITTER Ad € & 


It is the purpose and determination of Bendix, 
Le] through its newly-formed Bendix Marine 
CORY FIRE ALARM Products Company, planned with that same 

onueenengeti wholesome respect for the sea, to translate from 
automotive and aviation engineering every 
lesson which offers useful help to the seafarer. 












































The navigators, but slightly aided since the 
years Nathaniel Bowditch labored to such 
lasting avail in early Salem, assuredly need 
feel no reluctance in borrowing the principles 
whereby the modern airman now guides his 
craft, bullet-straight across mountain and lake 
and sea, with never a sight below! “Instru- 
mental flying,” a reality which Bendix has 
helped to perfect, and which Bendix is adapt- 
ing to ship navigation! 








CORY CALL-BELL 
ANNUNCIATOR 

















Nc eemaut Automatic helmsmanship! Have you felt 
heeft SHIP TELEPHONE that it could not be carried far beyond its 

early stages? You will be interested — and 
vastly more confident—in what Bendix 
research and scientific exactitude in design 
have accomplished in this regard. 
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CORY RUNNING LIGHT PANEL 





PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
_ Chicago « South Bend « New York) 


Two instances only have been cited .. . and 
these merely to indicate the purview of 
Bendix marine activities. Bendix Marine 












ECLIPSE 


Products Company brings together all of the AIR-COOLED 
time-tried Bendix-built marine merchandise. 
Refined, improved, developed to higher and 
higher standards of trustworthy performance, 
these Bendix marine products form an ever- 
expanding array of first-choice equipment for 
boats and yachts and mercantile and naval ships. 


oleh s-Tey-\ jem lenne) "1 et 
Cees 


ECLIPSE ELECTRIC 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 


A few of the marine products of Bendix 
are illustrated and listed here. There are many 
more. Still others are under development. 
Bendix Marine Products Company earnestly 
urges all marine architects and engineers — 
all men seriously interested in yachts or ships 





FRIEZ WIND DIRECTION 
INDICATOR 





' ' FRIEZ WIND DIRECTION a 
of seagoing calibre—to consult with Bendix FRIEZ WIND VELOCITY 
AND VELOCITY Re i 
before placing irrevocable orders for the equip- ota (hice: 


ment of their craft. 





PIONEER BRANDIS 
SEXTANTS 





PIONEER STRAIGHTWAY 
COMPASSES 









HERRESHOFF PIONEER 
TRIM INDICATOR TACHOMETER 





PIONEER-SCINTILLA PIONEER 
MAGNETO SWITCH BAROMETER 
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ZENITH FUEL FILTER 





BENDIX-SCINTILLA 


BENDIX H-T MAGNETOS 
SPARK PLUGS 


PIONEER HAND 
FUEL PUMP 


BENDIX-WEISS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
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STARTIX “Stall-Proof” BENDIX 
STARTING STARTER DRIVE 


PIONEER CUSTOM INSTRUMENT PANELS 





BENDIX 


MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


401 Bendix Drive 
South Bend, Ind. 
105 W. Adams St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
General Motors Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Division of 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


OTHER BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES, 
AFFILIATES OF BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY : 


Automatic Compass Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


Bendix Products Corporation 
South Bend, Ind. 

Bendix-Stromberg Carburetor 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Bendix-W estinghouse Automotive 
Air Brake Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Charles Cory Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


Eclipse Aviation Corporation 
East Orange, N. J. 

Eclipse Machine Company 
EJmira, N. Y. 

Julian P. Friez & Sons 
Baltimore, Md. 

Pioneer Instrument Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Scintilla Magneto Company 
Sidney, N. Y. 


Zenith Carburetor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THESE, AND OTHER, BENDIX 
MARINE PRODUCTS: 


Cory Mechanical and Electrical Engine 
Order Telegraphs, Docking Tele- 
graphs and Steering Telegraphs 

Cory Rudder Angle Indicating Systems 
Cory Clear View Screens 

Cory Fire Alarm Systems 

Cory General Alarm Systems 

Cory Automatic Running Light Panels 

Cory Marine Lighting Fixtures—push 
buttons, plugs, receptacles, switches, 
etc. 

Cory Ship’s Telephone 

Cory Call Bell Annunciators 

Cory Electric and Mechanical Bells 

Cory Liquid Level Indicating System 

Cory Motor Driven Horn 

e 


Eclipse Air-cooled Outboard Motor 
Eclipse Electric Outboard Motor 
y e 


Scintilla and Bendix Vertex Marine 
Magnetos 

Scintilla Diesel Pump and Injectors 

Bendix H-T Spark Plugs and Radio 
Shielding 


Stromberg Marine Carburetors 
Zenith Marine Carburetors 
Zenith Fuel Filters — gasoline and diesel 
Zenith Flame Arrestors 
- 
Bendix Starter Drive 
Startix (Automatic “‘Stall-Proof” 
starting) 


Pioneer Tachometer 

Pioneer Barometer 

Pioneer Clock 

Pioneer Fuel and Water Level Gauges 
Pioneer Custom Instrument Panels 
Pioneer Straightway Compasses 


Pioneer-Scintilla Magneto Switch 
Pioneer Battery Ignition Lock Switch 
Pioneer-Herreshoff Yacht Trim Indi- 

cator 
Pioneer Hand Fuel Pump 
Pioneer Fuel Strainer 
Pioneer Navigation Watches (sets) 
Pioneer Brandis Sextants and Octants 
Consolidated Ammeter 
Consolidated Pressure Gauge 
Consolidated Gasoline Gauge 
Consolidated Engine Heat Indicator 

e 


Holmes Automatic Steerer 
e 
Bendix-Weiss Rolling-Ball Universal 
Joints (Constant Velocity—Non Vi- 
brating) 
Bendix ‘‘Convac”” Vacuum Pump 
Bendix ‘“Finger-Tip’’ Vacuum-Electric 
Gear Control 
e 
Friez Wind Direction Transmitters and 
Indicators 
Friez Wind Velocity Transmitters and 
Indicators 
Friez Self-Synchronous Motor Record- 
ers for wind Direction and Velocity 
e 


Bendix Marine Ventilating Equipment 
e 
Eclipse Inertia Starters for Diesel En- 
gines 
Eclipse Gasoline Flow Meter 
Eclipse Motor Generator for Radio Sets 
ew 


Bendix -Westinghouse Air Compressors 

Bendix-Westinghouse Air Horn 

Bendix-Westinghouse Air Gear Shift 
(Remote Control) 
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CFIFTY FEET of brilliant design— 


fifty feet of engineering achievement — fifty 
feet of painstaking construction and craftsmanship 
distinguish this latest triumph of DAWN masterbuilders! « 
SUPERLATIVE DESIGN— from the board of an outstanding naval 
architect. INDIVIDUALIZED INTERIORS—#o sw/t your requirements. 
GASOLINE OR DIESEL POWER — optional. \|n this new DAWN 
you will find silent snoothness and the rugged ability of a craft 
truly suited for off-shore cruising and fishing. ~ Inspection 
will quickly convince experienced yachtsmen that 
ol Vrel ip alae Mirela ol-1-lametolual olgoliiltt-Yo mola olala-e 


Write or phone for details. 


CLASON POINT, NEW YORK CITY ~ TEL. WESTCHESTER 7-7000 














If another manufacturer of spark plugs attempted 
to duplicate a Champion in every detail, he would 
be liable to suit on twenty-seven broad basic 
patents issued by the United States government. 
These patents represent proved and re-proved 
Champion superiorities. That is why Champions 
are preferred the world over—and why 
every important race victory in the last twelve 
years has been won with Champions. Why 
jeopardize the broad performance advantages of 
modern fuels and lubricants with spark plugs 
less positive and dependable than Champions? 


ns for 1935 used Champion Spark 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG e TEST, CLEAN AND 
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REPLACE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


YACHTING 






